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INTEODUCTION. 



Few persons, I fear, will be predisposed to welcome 
with favour a book of controversial dialogues by an 
unknown writer. Dialogue, especially when it is used 
for purely dialectical purposes, is felt to be almost 
consecrated ground — associated, as it must ever be 
in the minds of cultivated men, with the profound 
speculations of the Academy, and with numberless 
winning graces of style and manner. It is proverbially 
dangerous for any but a magician to presume to touch 
a magician's wand; and I should not, perhaps, have 
ventured to face so great a risk, if I had not been 
fortified by the consciousness, that I am merely a bona 
fide reporter, not a composer, of dialogues. I did not 
choose my costume, it was chosen for me. The re- 
ligious views which are here examined, were first 
presented to my mind in friendly conference ; and 
whilst I have no reason for supposing myself capable 
of writing a sustained theological treatise, I know that 
I can reproduce with fidelity the substance of dis- 
cussions at which I have been present, and in which I 
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VI Introduction. 

have myself borne a part. Whether these conversations 
are worth preserving at all, is another question. My 
deliberate judgment is, that they are ; that they throw 
a useful light upon some theological problems which 
now — more, perhaps, than at any previous time — 
absorb and divide thinking men ; and, above all, that 
they involve trains of thought which, if honestly pur- 
sued, must lead up to definite religious conclusions of 
vast practical importance. 

It will, I fear, be necessary for me to say a few 
introductory words about my dramatis personce^ but 
they shall be very few. — In 1859 we were all under- 
graduates at Oxford, in our third year. Our meetings 
were frequent — deriving their main attraction from the 
interest we took in discussing the various theological 
opinions which, at that time, exercised a powerful 
influence over the thoughts and reading of many young 
university men. In these discussions Basil, who was 
preparing for holy orders, represented the highest 
type of modem Anglicanism. Max and Leonard were 
allies. Unlike Basil, they were both in search of a 
creed. Earnest and honest, with a constitutional 
shrinking from all irreverent scoffing at sacred things, 
and with a deeply rooted /conviction that life without 
Grod in the world is nothing but spiritual death, they 
were still doubters, qualified, it may be, by drill and 
training for the highest service in God's army, but 
without a leader, and without a flag. As for myself, I 
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was supposed to represent the old-fasluoned Chiirchman 
of fifty years ago ; but I took a very small part in the 
debates, and, therefore, gradually came to be regarded 
as a sort of moderator, — a person to be addressed, and, 
if possible, convinced, but whose chief raiaon ifet}^ 
was the want of somebody to listen, to keep order, 
and to see that every one had fair play. 

Upon the breaking up of our life at Oxford, my 
friends and I went on dififerent errands. Basil, of 
course, became a clergyman, and, faithful to the 
colours by which he had stood so manfully at Oxford, 
joined that section of the Church which is popularly 
called * Eitualistic' For some time he has been the 
Eector of a large, ill-paid incumbency in a manu- 
facturing town, and has distinguished himself, even 
amongst Bitualists, by the splendour with which he 
celebrates the offices of the Church, and by the self- 
sacrificing devotion with which he abandons both him- 
self and his limited income to the service of the poor. 
Leonard is at the Bar, where his careei: has from the 
first been one of signal success. Max also went to the 
Bar, but was tempted to leave it by the offer of an 
important post in the Civil service. Out of his office 
his name is seldom heard, for he has buried himself in 
obscure quarters at the east end of London, and there 
he lives upon one-tenth of his income, devoting the 
rest of it, like Job in his prosperity, 'to deliver the 
poor when he crieth, and the fiitherless, and him that 
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hath none to help him ; to redeem him that is ready 
to perish, and to make the widow's heart sing for joy.' 
My own way of life may be imagined, when I confess 
myself to be what is commonly called * a man of for- 
tune ; ' but I am relieved from the imputation of idle- 
ness by some self-imposed duties, and by various literary 
tastes and avocations. 

It is unnecessary to state what the circumstances 
were which, after a separation of twelve years, brought 
us once more together. Suffice it to say, that during 
last summer my friends were my guests at Canterbury. 
The scene of our conferences was either a seat under a 
cedar-tree in the garden of my house, or a bench, well 
known to Canterbury people, which, in the afternoon, 
lies pleasantly in the shade of the Cathedral. I should 
add, that, in the course of our discussions, we were 
often obliged to make references from memory to books 
which were not at hand. I have in all these cases looked 
up the passages in question, and given, in my reports, 
the exact words. It only remains to say that our first 
dialogue occurred in my garden, almost immediately 
after leaving the Cathedral, where we had spent some 
hours, and attended the afternoon service. 

Conway Morel. 
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DIALOGUE I. 

A sermon at which the friends are present lays down the following pro- 

' positions : viz. 1. Beligion is essentially dogmatic. 2. Salvation is 

contingent npon the belief of certain dogmas. 3. God has furnished 

- mankind with an infallible guide to essential dogmatic truth. Leon- 
ard imdertakes to show that these propositions lead necessarily to 
Bome. Basil denies this. It is agreed that the propositions are held 
by all Catholics, whether Bomanists or not, and by almost all ortho- 
dox Protestants. The exceptional position of Broad Churchmen 
considered. The logical weakness of the Broad Church position ad- 
mitted. The propositions in question import that a search after true 
religion resolyes itself into a search after the infallible guide. How 
this search should be conducted. The absurdity of making our esti- 

- mate of the doctrines taught by the alleged guide, the test of its 
pretensions to infallibility. Are there any easily recognizable signs — 
plain and palpable to all men, whether learned or unlearned — which 

• must necessarily characterize an infallible religious guide ? Leonard 
thinks there are. Two such signs accepted. 1st. The infallible 
guide must either plainly profess infallibility, or have its authority 
attested by an obviously infallible witness : 2. The infallible guide 
must be available as a referee to decide dogmatic questions. — The 
guides on behalf of which infallibility is claimed may be practically 
reduced to three : viz. 1. The Bible as viewed by Protestants. 2. The 
Church as defined by the Anglo-Catholics ; and 3. The Church of 
Bome. Conway undertakes to show how the Bible, as viewed by 
Protestants, exhibits the accepted signs of infallibility. The argu- 
ment, which is chiefly derived from the work by the Bishop of Ely 
on the Thirty-nine Articles, proposes to prove : 1. That the infallibility 
of the Bible is asserted by our Lord ; and 2. That it is affirmed by 
itself. The argument breaks down upon both points. Basil also 
shews that the Bible does not satisfy the conditions of the second sign. 
The discussion aclioumed • . • . paobs 1-52 
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Basil undertakes to show that the Church, as defined by the Anglo- 
Catholics, is the true guide. The Church and its branches defined. 
Conway denies that the Church of England comes within Basil's de- 
finition of a branch Church. Basil replies ; Leonard, though agreeing 
with Conway, stops the discussion as irrelevant. Basil, reverting to 
the accepted signs of infallibility, tries to show that the Church, as 
defined by him, plainly and unmistakably professes infallibility. The 
matter left in doubt. As to the second sign, Basil altogether fails to 
show that his Church can answer the purpose of an available referee 
on dogmatic questions. Leonard shows that the Eoman Church ob- 
viously exhibits both the accepted signs of infallibility ; and being 
the only guide that does, it must be the infallible guide required. 
Conway urges the argument of Janus against Leonard's conclusion. 
Leonard shows that Janus does not touch the point of the discussion. 
Max, being appealed to, says that, in his opinion, Leonard's conclusions 
follow from the accepted propositions. He, however, declares that he 
rejects the first of these propositions : viz. that Eeligion is essentially 
dogmatic. Basil declares that without a G-od to worship there can 
be no religion, and that the propositions that God is, and that God is 
good, are dogmas. Max denies this. The difference between Baur 
and Dr. Liddon as to whether Christ's teaching is dogmatic, consid- 
ered. Max defines the class of doctrines which come within his idea 
of dogmas, to be — professedly religious opinions which, ex confesso, 
cannot be established without having recourse to an intellectual pro- 
cess of proof, or to the dicta of some external authority. — ^The doc- 
trine of the goodness of GK)d does not fall within this definition. 
Max's view of dogmas, as contrasted with opinions held intuitively 
or by conscience, illustrated. The views of Dr. Liddon and Dr. New- 
man contrasted. Conway proposes an ac^'oumment. Before separa- 
ting, Max, referring to the original argument as to the necessary 
interdependence of dogma and infallible guidance, suggests that the 
argument may be so used as to negative the alleged essential connec- 
tion between dogma and religion • . . pages 53-107 



DIALOGUE III. 

Max is required to explain more fully his views as to the undogmatic 
character of religious faith. What is faith ? The prevalent confusion 
of ideas respecting it ; the term being used sometimes to designate a 
distinctive tenure, and sometimes being used to designate the tenure 
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by which all religious Opinions are held. By the term ' faith/ Max 
proposes to designate the tenure by which those doctrines are held, 
which haye consciously a subjectiye basis alone. The doctrines so 
held, he calls ' faiths.' The tenure by which we hold other religious 
doctrines, all of which, he maintains, will be found to fall within his 
definition of dogmas, he calls ' the dogmatic tenure.' ]l«onard and 
Conway illustrate the advantage of observing this distinction, and the 
confusion resulting from disregarding it. In reply to Basil, Max 
points out certain simple, practical tests by which fuths and dogmas 
may be readily distinguished from each other. The conscious inde- 
fectibility of &iths Why the heathen doctrine that G-od is wicked, 
belongs to the class * dogmas.' These matters of definition having 
been cleared away. Max proceeds to read a memorandum, explanatory 
of his opinion, that dogma is no essential part of true religion. At 
the commencement of the reading, the question is raised whether man 
has ' a moral sense.' General disposition to accept the doctrine of a 
moral sense ; but doubt expressed as to the limits of its jurisdiction. 
Is Bishop Butler right in supposing, that the moral sense tells us 
what we ought to do under almost all circumstances ? Max thinks 
not. He thinks that the terms ' moral ' and ' immoral ' are not pre- 
dicable of simple actions at aU — that the moral sense does not pro- 
noimce upon the relative worth of actions, but only on the relative 
worth of the various principles of human action. These views illus- 
trated — The reading of the Memorandum continues. It developes the 
following trains of thought: 1. Why it is supposed that, the know- 
ledge * of God, of His will, and of our duties towards Him ' (Dr. 
Kewman's definition of religion) is generated and developed by a 
purely spiritual process : 2. Why it is supposed that religion cannot 
be dependent upon dogmatic orthodoxy : 3. The conscious subordi- 
nation of dogmatic beliefs to ' faiths : ' 4. The impossibility of 
establishing the principle of Catholicism on dogmas, or on anything 
but ' faiths.' The Memorandum being finished, Conway raises the 
question whether Max is an infidel. The question answered. The 
debate arrested at the door of Canterbury Cathedral . faoes 108-170 



DIALOGUE IV. 

A letter against Max's views read. The letter insists that as religion is 
intended to govern all our faculties, it must come to man, not only 
through his conscience, but through every part of his nature ; that 
though doctrines which address themselves to the intellect, dogmas 
that is to say, are therefore a necessary part of religion, the supposed 
interdependence of dogma and infallible guidance is an untenable 
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hypothesis — ^that there is no reason to suppose that Gk)d has given ns 
an infallible guide to religion more than to anything else, and that 
the fair use of our ordinary faculties would lead us to adopt funda- 
mentally necessary dogmas. Leonard shows that this letter re>opens 
the Br(Md Church question over again. He developes the inherent 
weakness of the writer's position, and is followed by Conwaj' and 
Basil on the same side. Max, though admitting the subordination of 
all the human powers to religion, shows that in referring the soiirce 
of religious perception to a single faculty, he is following, not depar- 
ting from, the analogy of mutual phenomena. Basil suggests that 
Max stands in need of an infallible guide, just as much as the dog- 
matist. Max replies. Basil, thoiigh admitting that a belief in God's 
goodness may come from conscience, denies that men, without the 
guidance of authority, would form correct ideas of God's goodness — 
witness, B^rengei^s ' Dieu des bonnes gens.' Leonard points out 
that Basil's case is based upon a misapprehension of Max. The 
question is raised — how would Basil and Max respectively deal with 
the disciples of B^renger ? Basil's proposed method of dealing with 
them contrasted with that recommended by Max. Conway objects to 
Max, that his religioiis views are unsocial. Max replies. Conway 
challenges Max to show how, on his principles, he can admit any part 
of the Bible to be inspired, without admitting the inspiration of many 
other books. Max replies that he does admit the inspiration of many 
other books. The debate acyoumed, on the understanding that when 
resumed, Basil shall be left to state the case on behalf of dogma in 
his own way . • • • . pages 171-204 



DIALOGUE V. 

Basil begins by showing how, the possibility of miracles being admitted, 
the connection of dogma and religion necessarily follows. Conway 
tries to show that Christ's testimony in favour of the evidential value of 
miracles is ambiguous. He also insists that the line taken by ortho- 
dox theologians with regard to mediaeval and modem miracles tends 
to discredit their teaching with regard to Gospel miracles. Leonard 
gives a succinct abstract of Lecky's argument on miracles. Basil 
shows that the criticisms of neither Conway nor Leonard reach the 
point where his argument on miracles touches Max. Max admits 
this, and enters upon an elaborate argument to show that miracles 
can prove nothing but superhuman power — and that instead of de- 
monstrating the divine origin of doctrine, they cannot themselves be 
accepted by us as divine, until after we have decided whether the doc- 
trine associated with them, is divine or not. Bishop Atterbuiy's 
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counter argument considered and refuted. The answer giyen to Max's 
view by Dean Mansel, in * Aids to Faith/ considered and refuted* 
Basil, following the Bishop of Ely, insists upon the fanatical ten- 
dencies of conscience, when unchecked by authority. Leonard shows 
that every case mentioned by Basil in support of his view, is an in? 
stance of dogmatic fanaticism. Max shows that whilst fanatical ex- 
cesses have never accompanied the profession of what he has defined 
as 'faiths,' the history of dpgma is throughout a history of the most 
revolting fanatical excess. Basil and Conway maintain that the good 
avowedly resulting from Christianity, must be attributed to Christi- 
anity as a whole — that is to say, to a religion compounded of dogmas 
as well as faiths. Leonard and Max deny the soundness of this view, 
or its logical bearing upon the question at issue. Conway, referring 
to Dr. Newman's ' Grammar of Assent,' maintains that * the thought 
or image of Christ' underlies all that Christianity has done, and that 
this thought or image has always had a dogmatic foundation. 
Leonard denies this, and supports his denial. Basil then refers to the 
testimony of Christian missionaries as proving that the dogma of the 
Atonement is more influential in converting sinners, than any of the 
doctrines which Max calls faiths. Leonard points out a glaring 
fallacy in the missionary reasonings on this subject. Max contrasts 
the practice of modem missionaries with that of Christ ; and, bringing 
together a mass of evidence from Africa, China, India, and Siirope, 
shows that, not only does the doctrine of the Atonement repel more 
persons than it attracts, but that in dealing with large masses of 
human beings, faiths are more influential than dogmas. Diverse 
views of Christ's nature. Basil insists upon the impossibility of keeping 
alive religion without a ritual, or a ritual without dogma. Max admits 
the immense importance of congregational worship ,* but thinks that 
it would flourish better without dogmas than with them. Emerson's 
opinion on the point. Leonard sums up the result of the discussion. 
The friends part • • • • • pages 205-281 
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DIALOGUE L 

MAX 

Do what I may, I can think of nothing but Canter- 
bury Cathedral, In vain I ask myself why it always 
affects me more profoundly than any similar place. 
It is old, no doubt ; but the church on yonder heights 
is older still. It is hallowed ground ; but so is 
every spot that has been solemnly dedicated to the 
service of Grod. Westminster Abbey is, if anything, 
richer in historical associations, and even England 
can boast of some more imposing and more beautiful 
specimens of Grotliic art; but none of them is to us 
what Canterbury is. Can you philosophers solve this 
puzzle ? I cannot. 

BASIL 

The reason is that every comer of the building is 
sanctified by the spirit of the grand old Saint who 
lived and died for the noblest idea of modem times, — 
the independence of the Church of Christ. I would 
give an empire, if I had it, to see our own Archbishop, 
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in imitation of bis great predecessor, rouse himself to a 
sense of his high calling, and proclaim once more 
from the steps of the altar, that ' God's kingdom is 
not of this world.' If he would but imfiirl the banner 
of our Church he would soon find himself at the head 
of an army — ^not of mercenaries, but of men who 
would gladly resign all that they have, and all that 
they expect, if by such sacrifices they might hope to 
rescue the sacred person of the bride of Christ firom 
the unhallowed touch of princes and parliaments. 
You smile, Conway, at my declamatory fervour ; but 
you would not smile if you knew how much of real 
fervour underlies the declamation. 

CONWAY. 

You mistake me, Basil. No one will suspect you 
of assuming an ardour you do not feel. I smiled 
to think how variously the same images affect the 
reason and fancy of different persons. You and 
Leonard have, side by side, been pacing up and down 
the same aisles, and gazing at the same memorials ; 
and whilst they have suggested to you the vision of 
an Anglican Church emancipated from all state trap- 
pings, and exulting in the consciousness of recovered 
freedom, Leonard has been speculating as to the time 
which may elapse before Anglican churchmen will effect 
their escape jfrom an incurably false position, by 
unconditionally capitulating to the Church of Some. 
Leonard shakes his head ; and perhaps I may have 
misunderstood something which he whispered to me 
half an ]iiour ago, and which I have been revolving in 
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my mind ever since. You will remember that while 
we were still hanging about the south side of the 
Cathedral, the clergyman who preached this afternoon 
passed by us with his sermon under his arm. ' Look,' 
said Leonard, ' at that man. Under his arm he carries 
what he believes to be a certificate of his fidelity to 
the Church of England ; and yet I tell you, that unless 
he speedily enrols himself amongst the spiritual 
subjects of the Pope, he will only prove his inability 
of perceiving to what conclusions his avowed principles 
inevitably lead. 

BASIL 

Nonsense — sheer nonsense as ever was talked. I 
could almost lEemcy that I was listening to some shallow 
protest against the Bomanising tendencies of Bitualism 
in the pages of the ' Times ' or of the ' Edinburgh 
Beview.' But you, Leonard, ought to understand 
Church principles better. Besides, you err in sup- 
posing, as I suspect you do, that our friend is a 
Bitualist clergyman. He and I, you may depend upon 
it, have very little in coromon. He, in fact, is one of 
Conway's allies — a Churchman of the old high-and- 
dry school, and would, I cannot doubt, angrily resent 
any imputation upon the purity of his Protestant 
principles. 

LEONABD 

Nay, Basil ; you must not fancy that I have mis- 
interpreted the old-fashioned orthodoxy of our after- 
noon sermon. I am, indeed, inclined to think that if 

b2 
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Kitualists were logical they would become Boman 
Catholics ; but I am not more disposed to say this of 
them than of many Scotch Presbyterians and others, 
who make a loud profession of their Ultra-Protestant- 
ism. You forget that my little speech to Conway 
makes no allusion either to Eitualists or to any other 
party in the Church, but refers only to the position 
taken up by our friend in his sermon — a position which, 
I must think, is logically inconsistent with allegiance 
to any Church but the Church of Bome. In short, I 
alluded to the three propositions on which his whole 
sermon was based, and which were thus stated : — 

1. Dogma is an essential part of true religion. 

2. None but those who sincerely believe certain 
dogmas can have any well-grounded hope of being 
accepted by God as His children, either here or here- 
after. 

3. In compassion to human ignorance and infirmity, 
Grod has given to man on earth a guide supematurally 
endowed with the power of infallibly declaring what 
is, and what is not, essential dogmatic truth. 

BASIL 

If this is the whole of your case, you are acquitted 
of any intention of reflecting specially upon Bitualists. 
Your three propositions are, in fact, the starting-point, 
not only of all Episcopal Churches, but of all those 
Protestant sects which are popularly called orthodox — 
Calvinists, Evangelicals, Presbyterians, Wesleyans, Bap- 
tists, and Independents. They all hold that religion is 
essentially dogmatic, and that a saving faith involves 
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the acceptance of certain dogmas. They all hold, 
moreover, that man, unaided by authoritative teach- 
ing, is incapable of constructing for himself a saving 
faith, and that therefore God, in compassion to his 
ignorance and infirmity, has given him an infalUble 
teacher supematurally endowed with the faculty of 
guiding him into all truth. But do you really mean 
to contend that these various Churches and sects have 
no logical alternative but to abandon the propositions 
which they all accept, or to submit themselves to 
JRome, which they all repudiate ? 

LEONARD 

Such is my pretension — a pretension which, you 
must be aware, is not exclusively mine, but is shared 
by many Soman Catholic writers, and notably by 
Dr. Newman, as will be seen from some undeveloped 
suggestions in his ' Apologia pro vita sua.' My only 
doubt is, whether my case would require the admission 
of more than the first two of our three propositions. 
The third seems to me to be an almost necessary 
inference from the others; for, if religion is dogmatic — 
if, moreover, our salvation is contingent upon our 
acceptance of certain dogmas — a plain man, without an 
infallible monitor to show him truth, and to warn him 
from error, might well despair of finding any assured 
prospect of peace in this world or the next. It would 
be an idle mockery to tell such a man to pray for 
God's help. If he should ask how he should pray, he 
will at once be met by twenty different dogmas as to 
what is necessary to make prayer effectual with God ; 
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and is it possible to doubt that men of the purest lives 
and most spiritual minds are often led, notwithstanding 
their earnest prayers, into great dogmatic errors ? 
Take Lacordaire and Chalmers as the types of two 
classes of holy men. We all believe that they were 
both often on their knees in urgent prayer to Almighty 
God, for the guidance of His Holy Spirit ; and yet 
Lacordaire held as essential to salvation dogmas which 
Chalmers considered to be dangerous superstitions, and 
Chalmers acknowledged the divinity of dogmas which 
Lacordaire would have regarded as mischievous fancies, 
if not as damnable heresies. Amidst the din of con- 
tending controversialists, metaphysicians, philosophers. 
Biblical critics, rival Churches, and the speculative 
suggestions of our own minds, what man amongst 
us can feel strong enough to rely absolutely on the 
convictions of himself, or of anyone as fallible as 
himself ? And if men, who to great intellectual gifts 
add, perhaps, a profound acquaintance with all the 
resources of modem criticism, shrink in dismay from 
the task of framing for themselves a complete scheme 
of dogmatic truth, what qualifications for such a task 
can the great mass of mankind possess — ^men of busi- 
ness and men of pleasure, women and children, artizans 
and ploughboys ? It would be idle to tell such persons 
to apply to good and learned men for guidance. The 
good and learned men are as much at fault as them- 
selves ; and to what men should they apply — to Dr. 
Pusey, or to Dr. Newman, or to Dr. Colenso, or to 
Mr. Baptist Noel, or to Mr. Mill, or to Mr. Martineau? 
If there is not in the world any guide which bears upon 
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its front, so conspicuously as to be apparent to the 
learned and the ignorant alike, some plain, unmis- 
takable indications of a Divine authority, it would be 
difficult to impose upon man a more terrible curse than 
would accompany the belief that his condition, both 
here and hereafter, was in any respect contingent upon 
the orthodoxy of his dogmatic creed. 

BASIL 

Though we are, I fear, destined to part company 
before long, I see no reason as yet to dissent from any- 
thing you have said. The argument on behalf of the 
Church of Eome, for which you wish to prepare us, is 
— as I understand it — an argumentum ad hominerrij 
addressed to those only who accept the three proposi- 
tions embraced in the sermon of our Canterbury friend. 
Well, I accept these propositions ; and I believe that 
they are generally admitted by all Episcopalians and 
orthodox Dissenters. So far, there is no difference 
between us. I am, moreover, disposed to agree with 
you in thinking that the third proposition is a natural 
corollary from the others : but it may be well to say 
(though the point is immaterial to the com'se of your 
argument) that there is in our Church a small party — 
commonly called the Broad Church party — which 
seems to hold that, though religion is essentially dog- 
matic, there is no infallible guide to essential dogma, 
and that our only hope of arriving at a pure religion 
depends upon the natural progress of the human mind, 
which, if left to itself, will ultimately evolve all neces- 
sary truth. 
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MAX 

Are you quite right in representing the Broad 
Church party as holding the essentially dogmatic cha- 
racter of religion ? I was the other day looking over 
a volume entitled ' Essays on Church Polity,' which is 
supposed to embody the views of Broad Churchmen, 
and I was struck by the following passage in an essay 
by the Eev. W. L. Clay :— 

A dogma is a doctrine for which acceptance is demanded 
because it is promulgated by authority. This definition con- 
ceded, the objection to dogmatic teaching is at once apparent. 
It is immoral teaching^ because, instead of appealing to the 
conscience, it imposes itself by authority. 

BASIL 

I know Mr. Clay's essay well ; and though the passage 
which you have quoted, taken by itself, is calculated 
to suggest your question, he nevertheless distinctly 
acknowledges the dogmatic character of true religion. 
Thus he argues at length, that if children are made to 
read the Old and New Testaments, and taught that all 
leads up to Christ (what, by the way, is this but dog- 
matic teaching ?) they will end, without cmy dogmatic 
tea^kiThg, in believing, ' not profoundly of course, but 
genuinely, in the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost ' — that 
is to say, I presume, in the Trinity. This, I think, 
indicates how much importance Mr. Clay attaches to 
the doctrine of the Trinity ; and surely this doctrine 
is a dogma — in other words, 'a doctrine for which 
acceptance is demanded, because it is promulgated 
by authority.' But there is more than this. After 
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insisting upon the duty of submitting all dogmas 
to the influence of the strongest intellectual solvents, 
Mr. Clay observes: — 

One of the orthodox after reading this essay will be sure to 
ask, Where is the process of dogma-dissolving to cease ? The 
answer has been implied, but it may be weU to repeat it 
explicitly. A certain measure of common belief is essential 
to the coherence of a Church, and must therefore be required 
of the clergy. You may change one essential (in this sense) 
belief for another, but you cannot diminish the minimum. 

Here, then, we have a security for some belief The 

truth of truths then, God manifest in the flesh, is safe, what- 
ever betides. We cannot abandon that faith in the Incar- 
nation which is destined to be the great dynamic idea of our 
iuture civilisation. 

In the absence of any statement to the contrary, we 
must suppose that Mr. Clay, like all orthodox Angli- 
cans, includes in his idea of the Incarnation the 
essential Godhead of the Son ; but according to his 
own definition of dogma, this Hruth of truths' is 
manifestly a dogma ; and therefore I am warranted in 
representing Mr. Clay as holding the first of our three 
propositions — ^viz. ' that dogma is an essential part of 
true religion.' — It is also equally plain that he denies 
the existence of, or the necessity for, any other gui- 
dance in religious matters than may be supplied by 
the progressive faculties of man. Christendom, he 
observes, may not unfairly be said to be divided into 
two parties characterised by opposite tendencies, and 
* irreconcilably at variance, for the one rests on a pro- 
found fEiitb, the other on a profound want of faith in 
human nature.' Then again : — 
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In human nature itself, linked as it is with the Divine 
nature, we have a warranty that the common shall be ulti- 
mately the true belief. Man, ever progressive, ever under the 
guidance of God, cannot persist in the acceptance of error, or 

in the rejection of truth Truth is indispensable to 

progress, and therefore man must and will have it. 



CONWAY 

It cannot be denied, Basil, that Mr. Clay's essay 
justifies your description of it. Although he holds the 
necessary interdependence of religion and dogma, he 
certainly rejects the belief in any infallible guidance 
to dogmatic truth. I think him wrong; but my 
difficulties with regard to him are not so much 
speculative as practical. Mr. Clay and those whom 
he represents must, I should conceive, especially if 
they are clergymen, find it very hard to reconcile their 
views as to the necessary tendency of progressive re- 
ligion, with avowed allegiance to a dogmatic Church. 
The only Church which can embody in practice 
such religious views as theirs would be a Church of 
which every member, and every minister, would be free 
to hold and to teach any dogma whatever, provided 
only that the doctrine of the Incarnation was not 
abandoned ; and thus we might have, succeeding each 
other in the same pulpit, Ignatius Loyola, Swedenborg, 
Calvin, Penn, John Knox, Dr. Pusey, and Mr. Spur- 
geon. 

BASIL 

A crushing difficulty, no doubt, and one which Mr. 
Clay does not fully face. He says : — 
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I believe that the chief raison d'etre of a Church would be 
sacrificed by granting limitless latitude to the clergy. I am 
convinced also that the State would be powerless to establish 
such a Church. 

Although the essayist here refers to what policy re- 
quires in a State Churchy he clearly teaches that the 
idea of a Church would be altogether sacrificed unless 
the right of the clergy to propagate their several views 
of religious truth were subject to some restrictions. If 
such restrictions are not imposed, ' how,' he asks, * can 
a common liturgy be used ? ' and he ridicules some 
suggestions by which Lord Amberley proposes to get 
over the diflSculty. 

CONWAY 

AU that is very true, no doubt. But practically, 
how, in the opinion of Mr. Clay, are the restrictions 
which he thinks essential to the existence of a teaching 
Church to be imposed ? 

BASIL 

Mr. Clay gives no complete answer to your question. 
Listen, however, to him : — 

The primary function of the Church, and therefore of the 
clerg}'', is to save men from ignorance and sin, not to lead 

them in the inquiry after truth There is a division 

of labour among the clergy ; to some [the pastoral clergy] falls 
the propagation of such limited and alloyed knowledge as we 
possess ; to others [the inquiring clergy] the rectification of 
actual, and the search after fresh knowledge. To the pas- 
toral clergy belongs the former task. They are endowed to 
teach truth [that is to say, I suppose, * limited and alloyed 
knowledge '] not to discuss before the people what is truth. 
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They are compelled^ therefore, by the nature of the case, to 
assumey at least provisionally ^ that they are in possession of 
saving truths however frankly they may Jiold the assumption 
open to challenge. 

MAX 

Surely this last sentence has an awkward appearance. 
It calls to mind the famous Jesuitical doctrine of which 
Pascal made such fun two centuries ago — * La doctrine 
sur la probabilite.' If a casuist of the Broad Church 
school were asked whether the pastoral clergy are 
entitled to preach as saving truth what they doubt or 
disbelieve, it is to be feared he would answer, ' Yes ; if 
the doctrine in question is so far sanctioned by the 
opinions of grave divines {docteurs graves) as to 
become from that sanction probable. The doctrine 
may then, for all purposes of public teaching, be 
assumed to be saving truth, and provisionally taught 
as such.' 

CONWAY 

But once more — ^not to quit my practical questions 
— ^what ground has the essayist for expecting that the 



imperfection of our faculties and knowledge, which for 
so many hundred years has prevented our attaining to 
anything better than * provisional truth,' will be re- 
placed by such clear intellectual perceptions as will 
enable mankind to rest in the assured conviction that 
they are at length really in possession of ' saving truth' ? 
I need scarcely say that to my mind ' provisional truth ' 
is not worth a straw. 
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BASIL 

Mr. Clay suggests no other ground for his expectation 
than * a profound faith in human nature.' Nor does he 
give us any reason to hope that the promised enlighten- 
ment, when it comes, will reach the masses otherwise 
than through a few highly cultivated intellects. In 
answer to Lord Amberley, who insists upon the people 
being furnished by the State with an opportunity of 
hearing all sorts of opposite views advocated from the 
same pulpit, our essayist says that he objects to such a 
course, and that it would be useless to throw upon the 
people the task of choosing their creeds ; for * as a fact, 
ninety-nine persons out of one hundred, if not nine 
hundred and ninety-nine out of one thousand, are 
incompetent to choose their own creed. The vast 
majority never attempt the task. Their faith is simply 
a faith in the faith of others,' 

MAX 

This assertion certainly appears a very extraordinary 
one for the essayist to make. If nine hundred and 
ninety-nine persons out of one thousand are incompetent 
to choose a creed for themselves, how can they be led to 
accept any essential dogma — say the dogma of the Incar- 
nation — unless they are taught to trust the authority 
by which the dogma is presented to them ; and what is 
this but dogmatic teaching ? Apart from the authority 
of Scripture or the Church, the dogma of the Incarna- 
tion — as usually defined — could have no existence. 
Any attempt to establish it by an appeal to conscience 
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alone would be as hopeless as an attempt to prove by 
such means the objective presence. If, therefore, the 
essential dogma of the Incarnation is to be propagated 
amongst the ^ ovrroXKoi^ it must be propagated by 
dogmatic teaching — in other words, by a process which 
the essayist declares to be immoral, * because instead of 
appealing to conscience, it imposes itself by authority.' 

LEONABD 

I have hitherto kept clear of this Broad Church 
episode, because it has obviously no direct connection 
with the proposition which I have undertaken to esta- 
blish. I agree with you, however, in regarding Mr. 
Clay's essay as being somewhat illogical. On the one 
hand, he tells us, that * dogmatic teaching is immoral, 
because, instead of appealing to consience, it imposes 
itself by authority ; ' and yet he says, on the other, 
that children should be made to read the Bible, and 
taught that the whole leads up to Christ ; and that 
the great mass of mankind, being absolutely incapable 
of forming a faith for themselves, have no alternative 
but to go without one, or to adopt the faith of some few 
learned men who stand to the majority in the propor- 
tion of 1 to 1,000. Again he informs us that though an 
important branch of the clergy should be constantly em- 
ployed ' in rectifying the alloyed knowledge we possess, 
and in the search after fresh knowledge,' there is one 
dogma which— notwithstanding his profound faith in 
human nature, and in the progressiveness of man — 
should be withdrawn from the searching gaze of the in- 
quiring clergy — viz. the dogma of *Grod Manifest in the 
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Flesh.' Here the process of dogma-dissolving is to 
cease. Whatever betides, *we cannot abandon the 
Incarnation ' — ^no, not even (we must suppose) if the 
inquiring clergy should demonstrate the apocryphal 
character of the various Scriptural passages which 
seem to attest it. — There may, indeed, be some 
Broad Churchmen who, notwithstanding their belief 
in the intimate alliance between dogma and religion, 
consider that the nearness of our relationship to God 
is in no sense dependent upon our dogmatic opinions. 
If such persons there are, dogmatic questions can be 
to them of no practical importance whatever; and 
the doctrine of the Incarnation itself can have no 
other than a purely speculative interest. But what 
a dreary prospect does Mr. Clay hold out to the man 
who, believing firmly in the inseparable connection 
between faith and salvation, is only anxious to know 
what those dogmas are which are essential to a saving 
£Edth. Let such a man accept Mr. Clay's views, and 
he may then forthwith abandon himself to despair. 
There will be little comfort for him in the reflection 
that, since the commencement of human history, the 
great mass of mankind have had no better chance than 
himself of obtaining anything but stones in answer to 
their cry for bread. He has long felt his inability 
to firame for himself a trustworthy scheme of dogmatic 
religion, and he now learns that no one else has done it 
for him. If he calls upon the ministers of God for 
'saving truth,' they oflfer him in return 'provisional 
truth,' — ^that is to say, something which may be tem- 
porarily circulated for gold, until the inquiring clergy 
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have decided whether it is gold or tinsel. If he de- 
spondingly asks when these matters will be settled, and 
he may hope to be put in possession of the religion 
which Grod has appointed as a means of drawing men 
to Himself, he is told that ' truth is indispensable to 
progress, and man must and will have it.' He is 
therefore exhorted to be patient, to have a firm faith 
in the sufficiency of the natural faculties of man to 
elicit all truth, and to detect all error, and he is then 
encouraged to hope that when he has been in his grave 
a thousand years, more or less, the inquiring clergy 
will succeed in evolving a faith which, instead of 
being a miserable makeshift — a mere sham — ^will be a 
real honorfide^ * saving faith.' Such are the incongrui- 
ties and inconsistencies which must necessarily beset 
the speculations of those who, whilst maintaining that 
God has given to us a dogmatic religion, maintain 
also that He has not given to us any better guide to 
essential dogmatic truth than the shifting opinions of 
fallible men. 

BASIL 

We may now, I think, bring our Broad Church 
episode to a conclusion — and perhaps I ought to apolo- 
gise for having drawn you all away upon a false scent; 
for, it is clear that the views which we have been con- 
sidering, whether true or false, have, as Leonard says, 
no connection with the point which he has undertaken 
to establish. Let us, however, now return to our text — 
the three propositions which, as I have allowed, are 
very generally accepted by Episcopalians, Presbyterians, 
and orthodox Dissenters : viz. — 
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1. Eeligion is essentially dogmatic. 

2. None but those who accept a certain dogmatic 
creed can reasonably count upon their acceptance by 
God. 

3. Grodhas given to man an infallible guide to essen- 
tial dogmatic truth. 

I long to hear, Leonard, by what process of reasoning 
you hope to lead us up from these propositions to the 
door of the Vatican. To me, at present, nothing seems 
clearer than that the teaching of the Church of Eome 
at diflferent periods of her history — ^to go no further 
afield for hostile evidence- — is of itself absolutely fatal 
to her authoritative claims. 

LEONARD 

Not quite so fast, Basil. I have a wholesome fear of 
giving you an opportunity of playing the part of 
Bishop Bull to my Bossuet. If I were to follow your 
lead, we should be speedily involved in an endless theo- 
logical discussion as to how far the teaching of the 
CHiurch of Eome is consistent with itself, and in accord- 
ance with the testimony of Scripture and ecclesiastical 
antiquity. It would indeed be absolutely necessary to 
gird up our loins for this conflict, if a preliminary 
discussion of the dogmatic system of Eome can be 
reasonably supposed to have anything to do with the 
proper method of pursuing our present object. I 
venture, however, to affirm, on the contrary, that no 
question as to the dogmatic tenets of any Church or 
sect can have any logical connection with the inquiry 
on which we are now engaged. Let us bear in mind 
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the precise nature of the* problem we are trying to 
solve. We are all agreed that God has established 
on earth an infallible guide to dogmatic truth; 
and we are on the search for this guide, expressly 
because, whilst we admit that a right dogmatic faith 
is necessary, we also recognise our own inability to de- 
termine for ourselves what the dogmas are which con- 
stitute a right faith. Under these circumstances, to 
make our acceptance of one guide rather than another 
contingent upon the opinion we may entertain of the 
dogmatic system of each, would be manifestly absurd. 
To follow such a course would be to adopt a method 
the utter hopelessness of which is the only ground of 
our admitted need of an infallible guide. Besides, how, 
consistently with the propositions which we have ac- 
cepted, could we conduct a dogmatic debate ? It would, 
for instance, be idle for Conway to set up the Bible in 
opposition to Papal pretensions, until we have accepted 
the Bible as our infallible guide. Again, it would be 
useless for Basil to oppose the Universal Church of 
Ohrist to the canons of the late CEcumenical Coimcil, 
imtil we know that his Church is the infallible guide 
for which we are seeking. We must obviously begin 
by feeling our way towards the infallible guide ; and 
when we have found it — but not till then — we shall 
be in a position to test the dogmatic pretensions of 
diflferent religious systems. 

MAX 

I think we must admit that the ground taken up 
by Leonard is in accordance not only with sound 
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logic, but with common sense. I have often been 
amazed at the bewildering advice which professed 
theologians are in the habit of giving to simple 
seekers after a trustworthy religious guide. * Go/ 
it is often said, Ho the Church.' When, howeveff 
it is further asked by what signs can the true Church 
be distinguished from a counterfeit, the inquirer is 
not imfrequently referred to some such definition aa 
will be found in the nineteenth Article of the Church of 
England: — 'The visible Church of Christ is a con- 
gregation of faithful men, in the which the pure word 
of Grod is preached, and the Sacraments be duly ad- 
!ministered according to Christ's ordinances in all those 
things that of necessity are requisite to the same.' 
This definition, which has been substantially adopted 
by many of the Eeformed Churches is — I think it will 
be conceded — absolutely useless for any practical 
purpose. A person who would wish to find the Church 
which satisfies the several requirements of this defi- 
nition must exhaust the whole round of theological 
controversy. He must decide who are * faithful men,' 
what is * the pure word of Grod,' what the pure word of 
Grod teaches, what the Sacraments are, what the 
ordinances of Christ are with respect to the ad- 
ministration of the Sacraments, who may administer 
them, &c., &c. Surely the man who is so ignorant or 
self-sufficient as to think that he can do this for 
himself will, at all events, stand in no need of a 
teachi/ng guide. I conceive, therefore, that the guide 
for which we are looking must, as Leonard says, be ap- 
proached by an avenue free from all dogmatic doubts 
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and difficulties. Perhaps, Leonard, you will lay before 
us the method of inquiry you propose to adopt, and if 
we should approve it, our discussion will at once be 
brought within definite limits, and directed to definite 
issues. 

LEONABD 

With all my heart ; and you will, I trust, agree with 
me in thinking that our method of inquiry should be 
one which not only scholars and theologians, but un^ 
educated men and simple women would be able to 
comprehend and to apply. There are, however, one or 
two preliminary considerations which it would be de- 
sirable to note in passing. Notwithstanding our belief 
in the overwhelming importance of an infallibly 
attested creed, and the apprehensions which we have 
been taught to associate with the fearful consequences 
of dogmatic error, we should not now be engaged in 
our present quest if we did not recognise how much 
easier it must be for plain men to discover the guide 
which Grod has given us than to thresh out for our- 
selves a trustworthy dogmatic system. Nay, more 
than this. If we were satisfied that the process of 
selecting the true guide from the surrounding crowd 
of pretenders involved the obligation of pronouncing 
judicially on a mass of contested and intricate problems 
— ^logical, historical, and speculative — our case would 
be hard indeed ; for the doubts which would unavoid- 
ably cling to our solution of the problems in question 
would necessarily attach also to the teaching of our 
selected guide, and thus we should fail to realize the 
only advantage which makes it worth while to embark 
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at all upon our present voyage of discovery. Those 
persons, therefore, who, like you and me, believe that 
the necessary interdependence of religion and dogma 
implies the existence somewhere of an infallible re- 
ligious teacher, will be naturally inclined to suppose 
that there must be some plain and palpable signs- 
such as, to use a French phrase, ^ sautent aux yeux^ — 
by which the one true guide may be unhesitatingly 
distinguished from all counterfeits. Assuming then, 
for the moment, the truth of this supposition, it is clear 
that if the signs in question are to answer our -purpose, 
they should fulfil two main conditions : they should, 
first, be such as must obviously and necessarily 
characterize an infallible religious teacher ; and they 
should, secondly, be of such a nature that the un- 
learned and simple would be as well qualified as 
philosophers and divines to judge whether they are 
present or absent. Now, if we can be brought to 
acknowledge that among the signs of infallible authority 
there are some which undoubtedly fulfil the above 
conditions, I would then propose to examine the 
various guides for which infallibility is claimed, with 
the view of ascertaining whether they palpably exhibit 
the accepted signs or not. If the result of this pro- 
cess should be to show that the signs in question are 
obviously present in more guides than one, we shall 
be involved in great difficulty. We shall, in fact, be 
reduced to the necessity of passing judgment on the 
rival pretensions of different dogmatic systems — the 
very necessity from which we hope to be saved by the 
discovery of the true guide. But if we should find 
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that the signs in question are manifestly present in 
only one of the rival claimants, that one must be th& 
guide for which we are seeking ; and abandoning for 
ever the vain discussion of dogmatic subtleties, we may 
submit ourselves implicitly, and without question, to 
the lessons of our God-appointed teacher. 

BASIL 

I can find no fault with your proposed plan of 
Operations. Besides, the omi% probandi rests with you, 
und you are therefore entitled to select your own 
method of presenting your case. When, however, you 
talk of endeavouring to identify the true guide by 
certain plain and palpable signs, rather than by any 
dogmatic tests, I am in some doubt whether I under- 
stand clearly what you mean. Let us suppose that 
we were led by the course of the inquiry to conclude 
that the true guide must be a Church, organised in ac- 
cordance with the precepts and promises of Our Lord, 
Would you consider that — putting aside all questions 
relating to dogmatic diflferences — we should be en- 
titled to confine our attention to those Churches only 
which manifestly lay claim to some outward and 
visible sign of authority— a priesthood with Apostolic 
orders for instance. Such a claim would be sufficiently 
palpable to satisfy anyone. Of course a claim on the 
part of a Church to Apostolic orders would not prove 
that the Church really possessed them; but an ad- 
mission of the principle would tend to limit our search 
after the true guide to those few Churches only which 
make the claim. 
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LEONABD 

No, Basil, you mistake me altogether. It may 
happen that when we have discovered our guide, it 
may turn out to be a Church possessing a priesthood 
with what are called Apostolical orders ; but at present 
we know nothing about Churches or Orders, or the 
right interpretation of the precepts and promises of 
Our Lord ; for until we have found our guide we shall 
not know what the claims are of Our Lord Himself, or 
upon what they rest. Besides, even if we were suffi- 
ciently far advanced in our inquiry to conclude that 
the guide for which we are seeking must be a Church, 
we could not with any show of reason regard a claim 
to the possession of Apostolic orders as a sign which 
raust necessarily characterize such a Church. It is 
obvious that God, if He had pleased, might have vested 
His gift of infallibility in a priesthood, descended like 
the priesthood of the family of Aaron, from one root ; 
or He might have constituted His infallible Church on 
the Presbyterian model. Let it be remembered that 
we are looking — not for such signs as distinguish the 
particular guides which we may hitherto have been 
disposed to follow — ^but for such signs as must neceS" 
sarily characterize an infallible guide to religious 
truth. Now it seems to me that there are, at all events, 
two easily recognizable signs, by which such an infal- 
lible guide must necessarily be distinguished. I will 
mention them both, and we can then consider whether 
they are entitled to our acceptance : — 
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1. The required guide must plainly and unmistakr 
ably profess infallibility. 

2. The guide must be not only capable of declari|ig 
dogma, but must be accessible or available as a reteUe 
for the purpose of interpreting whatever may seem to be 
ambiguous in its own declarations, and of pronouncing 
upon any doubts which may from time to time arise, as 
to what is, or is not, essential dogmatic truth. 

If a religious guide does not plainly satisfy the 
requirements which come under these two heads, it can- 
not, I submit, possibly fulfil the purpose for which alone 
we need an infallible guide ; and we may just as well be 
without any other teacher than the fallible judgment 
of ourselves and others. 

BASIL 

You are aware, Leonard, that some foolish persons 
have left the Church of England for that of Eome, 
because our Church, taken by herself, does not claim 
infallibility. You do not, I presume, mean to justify 
such folly, or to pretend that a guide which professes 
infallibility is therefore infallible ; for you might as 
reasonably maintain that a man who professes to be 
a qualified medical practitioner has, therefore, received 
a diploma from the College of Physicians. 

LEONAKD 

You do me no more than justice. Throughout the 
whole of this argument it is material to mark the 
distinction between a ' sign ' and a ' proof.' We are 
looking now, not for proofs of infallibility, but for 
signs of it, A quack, no doubt, may profess to be a 
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regular physiciaii, but Burely no regular physician who 
-wuhes to exercise his art for the benefit of others 
..JiroiiJd conceal his diploma — ^his only lawful title to 
putdic confidence. Similarly, a guide which has 
received a direct conmiission from God to teach men 
truth, and to guard them from error, could not possibly 
conceal such a Divine commission, or abstain from 
openly proclaiming it. For anything that I am now 
supposed to know, there may be several guides claim- 
ing infallibility. My point is not, of course, that all 
these guides will be infallible, but that inasmuch as 
the profession of infallibility is a sign of infallibility, 
the true guide must be sought for amongst those which 
make the profession. 

CONWAY 

Are you quite right here, Leonard ? May not the 
infallible guide be silent as to its own Divine commis- 
sion, and rest its claim on the certificate of some other 
palpably infallible authority? For instance, many 
persons believe that a formal decree of a Greneral 
Council of the Church is infallible, and yet the decree 
does not necessarily declare its own infallibility. 

LEONABD 

No doubt. But those who hold that a decree of the 
Church is infallible do so obviously because they 
believe in the infallibility of the Church ; and there- 
fore in the case which you put, it is to the Church 
rather than to the decree that we should apply the 
test, of our first sign, and ask whether the Church 
immistakably claims infallibility. 
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CONWAY 

I have, perhaps, given a bad illustration of my 
meaning. The Bible will, of course, come before us as 
one of the alleged infallible guides. There are some 
persons who say that the Bible exhibits our first sign ; 
in other words, professes infallibility. Well, that ques- 
tion will have to be considered under your proposed 
method of inquiry. There are some, moreover, who 
maintain that the authority of the Bible rests upon the 
attestation of an infallible Church ; and this position 
also will have to be considered as a part of the case in 
favour of the claims of any Church to our allegiance. 
But there are some who, whilst they admit that the 
Bible does not plainly assert its own infallibility, and 
distinctly deny the infallible authority of all Churches 
whatever, maintain that the infallibility of Scripture 
is attested by the declarations of Our Lord Himself. 
Would not the wording of your first sign, viz. that the 
infallible guide must plainly profess infallibility, ex- 
clude evidence of the attestation of the Bible by Our 
Lord? 

LEONARD 

Any attempt, depend upon it, to make Our Lord the 
attesting witness of the infallibility of Scripture will, 
when fairly examined, turn out to be a flagrant speci- 
men of what in logic is called * a vicious circle.' But 
in order not to waste too much time in discussing 
preliminaries, and with a view of admitting all you 
may wish to urge on behalf of the Bible, I will enlarge 
the terms of my first sign, so as to take in your 
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suggestion. The second sign will not, I apprehend, 
give rise to any discussion. We shall, I suppose, all 
agree that a religious guide which cannot both declare 
truth, and explain what is doubtful in its own declara- 
tions, must fail to satisfy the purpose for which an 
infallible religious guide is required. The two signs, 
therefore, by which we are to test the pretensions of 
different guides will be as follows : — 

1. The true guide must either plainly and unmis- 
takably profess infallibility, or must have its infallible 
character distinctly attested by an authority which 
plainly professes infallibility. 

2. The true guide must be not only capable of de- 
claring dogma, but must be accessible or available as a 
referee for the purpose of interpreting whatever may be 
ambiguous in its own declarations, and of pronouncing 
upon any doubts which may from time to time arise 
as to what is, or is not, essential dogmatic truth. 

We may now proceed to apply the test of these signs 
to the several guides which are said to deserve our 
implicit submission, and which may fairly be taken to 
be three : 1, the Bible ^ ; 2, the Universal Catholic 
Church as defined by the Greek Church, and the 
Anglo-Catholic section of our own ; 3, the Church of 
Borne. Let us take them in their order ; and perhaps, 
Conway, you will undertake to show how far the Bible 
satisfies the requirements of our first sign. 

' Mention was made by Leonard of some books (not here enimierated) 
on behalf of which infEtllibility has been claimed — the Koran and the 
Vedae, for instance. I am enabled, however, to omit any special reference 
to these books, because the following argument in its main characteristics 
applies, mutatis mutandis^ to all the sacred writings of antiquity, just 
as Btzongly as to the Bible. — C. M. 
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CONWAY 

The cause which you assign to me is, I suppose, the 
Protestant view of the Bible — a view more diiBScult to 
maintain at starting than that taken of it by High 
Churchmen. Basil's argument in favour of the 
authority of Scripture is necessarily subordinate to 
his argument in favour of Church authority. But 
Protestants, to whom the idea of an infallible Church 
is odious, must adopt another line. My argument, then, 
is twofold — thanks to Leonard, who has allowed me to 
have two strings to my bow — and is borrowed entirely 
from the work of the present Bishop of Ely on the 
Thirty-nine Articles, a work which, like everything from 
the same quarter, indicates a singular combination of 
moderation and fairness with a zealous devotion to the 
teaching which (notwithstanding you, Basil,) I must 
still consider to be orthodox Anglicanism. The argu- 
ment is that the infallibility of Scripture is (1) attested 
by Our Lord, and (2) affirmed by itself. We will take 
each of these points in order. As to the first point, 
the following extract from the Bishop's book will best 
explain the nature of the argument : — 

As Scripture is determined by our Church to be the 'final 
appeal, and only wfallihle authority^ concerning matters of 
faith and practice, it becomes a subject of the deepest import- 
ance to determine what is Scripture and what is not ; and, as 
this subject is so important, we naturally look for an autho- 
rity of the highest kind to settle and determine it. We value, 
indeed, the decisions of antiquity ; we respect the judgment 
of the primitive Church, But on the question, What is the 
Word of God ? we would, if possible, have an authority as 
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infallible as the Word of God; and, if we can have such 
authority, we can be satisfied with nothing less. 

Now such an authority we believe that we possess, and 
that we possess it in this way : Christ Hiniself gave His own 
Divine sanction to the Jewish canon of the Old Testament, 
and He gave His own authority to His Apostles to write the 
New. If this statement be once admitted, we have only to 
investigate historically what was the Jewish Canon, and what 
were the books written by the Apostles. We need search no 
fiirtiher ; we shall greatly confirm our faith by the witness of 
Fathers and Councils ; but if Christ has spoken, we need no 
other, as we can have no higher warrant. 

It will be seen from this passage that we shall have to 
consider, first, in what way it is supposed that the 
infellibility of our Old Testament canon rests upon 
the attestation of Our Lord, 

LEONARD 

I feel strongly tempted to take a preliminary objec- 
tion here, which, if admitted, as I think it deserves to 
be, would be fatal to the continuation of this part of 
the argument. But as I have conceded to Conway the 
privilege of having, as he says, two strings to his bow, 
I will waive my objection /or the present, only observ- 
ing that the attestation of Our Lord is appealed to, not 
as a aign of the infallibility of Scripture, but as a. proof 
of it. Let us then inquire, if it must be so, how the 
Bishop of Ely supposes that Christ has attested the 
in&llibility of our canon of the Old Testament. 

CONWAY 

My first step will be to ask whether you are pre- 
pared to admit that when Christ referred to the 
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Scriptures He had in His mind the canon of the Hebrew 
Scriptures — ^that is to say, our canon of the Old 
Testament — rather than that which is recognised by 
the Church of Eome, viz., the Septuagint, including 
our Apociypha. If you concede this point — ^which is, I 
admit, not free from difficulty — ^the argument will 
be materially shortened. 

BASIL 

You are asking here for a very great concession. 
The Bishop himself says; 'The New Testament writers, 
even Our Lord Himself, appear often to cite from the 
Septuagint.' St. Matthew's Gospel exhibits quotations 
from both versions, and in St. John's Gospel the quota- 
tions seem to be almost always made from the Septua- 
gint. In any case you are asking for a concession 
which scarcely comes within the conditions imposed 
by Leonard ; for the question whether we or Eoman 
Catholics have adopted the right canon of the Old 
Testament, is one upon which, apart from Church 
teaching, unlearned persons can have no other guide 
but the conflicting judgments of critics and scholars. 
This is one of the evils of allowing ourselves to be 
drawn away from the consideration of palpable signs, 
to that of questionable proofs, and difficult intellectual 
problems. Howev^er, I am ready to concede the point, 
and to assume that it was the Hebrew canon which Our 
Lord had in His mind whenever he referred to the 
Scriptures. Now let us see what you can make of 
these great concessions. 
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CONWAY 

You should rather ask what the good Bishop makes 
of them, for I am following humbly in his footsteps. 
He insists that Our Lord frequently quotes from various 
books of the Old Testament; and he argues, that 
though there are some books which are never referred 
to by either our Lord or His Apostles, yet that * by 
quoting, referring to, and arguing from the Old Testa- 
ment as it was then received by the Jews, Our Lord 
'stamps with His own supreme authority the Jewish 
canon of the Old Testament Scriptures.' The Bishop 
then observes that Our Lord bids the Jews * search the 
Scriptures,' adding, Hhey are they which testify of 
me ; ' and that He constantly appeals to the Scriptures 
as well-known and universally received books amongst 
the Jews, quoting them as « It is written,' or asking 
concerning them, * How readest thou ? ' This appears 
to me to be a complete summary of all that the Bishop 
says as to the direct attestation of the Old Testament 
by Our Lord. His argument is perhaps a little con- 
fused by reference to certain passages in St. Paul's 
epistles, which I omit, partly because we are now 
engaged with the alleged attestation of the Old Testa- 
ment by Our Lord Himself, and partly because we 
shall have to speak of the testimony of the Apostles 
when we come to the second branch of our inquiry, 
viz., the alleged profession of infellibility by the Bible 
itself. 
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BASIL 

You are quite right to exclude fi-om the argument 
at present any quotations from St. Paul's epistles, not 
only because they are irrelevant, but for another very 
important reason. We are willing, for the sake of 
argument, to admit that when Christ referred to the 
Scriptures, He meant the Hebrew canon ; but we can- 
not possibly make the same admission with regard to 
the Apostles generally, or St. Paul in particular. The 
Bishop holds that St. Paul was undoubtedly the author 
of the Epistle to the Hebrews, and yet the author of 
that epistle — an epistle expressly addressed to Jews — 
never quotes from the Hebrew version, but only from 
the Septuagint. As to the passages on which the 
Bishop relies, they seem to prove nothing but the 
incurable weakness of his case. The fact that Christ 
quoted certain books of the Old Testament does not 
show that He regarded even those books as being 
infallible. It might as well be said that we High 
Churchmen consider the Early Fathers to be infallible 
because we quote their opinions and statements with 
the greatest reverence. St. Jude, moreover, quotes 
from the book of Enoch, and St. Paul quotes from 
Pagan poets. Many scholars, moreover, maintain — not 
without reason, as it seems to me — that the quotations of 
Our Lord were not limited to the Old Testament. All that 
follows the introductory words of Luke xi. 49 is believed 
to be a quotation from a lost book called ''H ^o^La rov 
©soO,^ * the wisdom of Grod,' a supposition which makes 
perfectly intelligible some very obscure passages in the 
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G-ospels of St. Luke and St. Matthew. Neither can 
the expressions, ' It is written,' and * Search the Scrip- 
tures,' be accepted as proving that the Old Testament 
was in Christ's judgment infallible. Putting out of 
the question that the last passage is, as the Bishop 
admits, a faulty translation. Dr. Colenso, and all those 
who, whilst distinctly denying the infallibility of 
the Bible, admit that the word of Grod is in the 
Bible, have often said far more than this. It cannot 
therefore be fairly inferred from the passages quoted 
by the Bishop, that Our Lord has plainly and unmis- 
takably attested the infallibility of our canon of the 
Old Testament. Indeed it would be difficult to 
imagine a shallower foimdation for so portentous a 
superstructure. 

LEONARD 

I not only entirely concur with Basil, but I go 
greatly beyond him. Our Lord indeed invariably 
spoke of the Old Testament Scriptures with respect, 
but it is impossible to ignore the difficulty of recon- 
ciling His language with the supposition that He 
believed in their infallibility. The fifth chapter of 
St. Matthew alone is sufficient to indicate what is 
passing through my mind. In that chapter Christ 
refers over and over again to the Scriptures in these 
words : ' Ye have heard that it hath been said by 
them of old time ' — a form of expression which certainly 
does not seem to import that He conceived Himself to 
be referring to the word of Almighty God, Nor is 
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this all. He refers to commands which are distinctly 
given in the Old Testament — commands relating not 
to ceremonial observances, but to matters of plain 
morality — only for the purpose of summarily and 
peremptorily repealing them. Thus, ' Ye have heard 
that it hath been said by them of old time thou shalt 
not forswear thyself, but shalt perform unto the Lord 
thine oaths. But I say imto you. Swear not at all.' 
* Ye have heard that it hath been said. An eye for an 
eye, and a tooth for a tooth ; but I say unto you. That 
ye resist not evil.' * Ye have heard that it hath been 
said, Thou shalt love thy neighbour, and hate thine 
enemy ; but I say unto you, Love your enemies.' * It 
hath been said. Whosoever shall put away his wife, let 
him give her a writing of divorcement ; but I say 
unto you. Whosoever shall put away his wife, saving 
for the cause of fornication, causeth her to commit 
adultery; and whosoever shall marry her that is 
divorced committeth adultery.' The whole of this 
last passage, when contrasted with Deuteronomy xxiv. 
1, 2, is the more remarkable, because on another 
occasion Our Lord seems anxious to find some plausible 
excuse for the Mosaic institutes regarding marriage ; 
for he says, * Moses,' not Almighty God, ' because of 
the hardness of your hearts,' allowed facilities for 
divorce, but nevertheless these facilities did authorise 
adultery. It is plainly impossible to reconcile the 
language of Our Lord on this subject with the suppo- 
sition that He concurred with the Deuteronomist in 
regarding the Mosaic institutes as divinely inspired. 
Such a supposition would involve the belief that, 
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according to the testimony of Christ Himself, Almighty 
Crod had, from considerations of expediency, sanctioned 
the habitual practice of adultery. Our Lord could 
only have meant to impress his hearers with the belief 
that Moses, in granting the indulgence in question, had 
misapprehended the strictness of the Divine intentions ; 
and if this is so, what becomes of the infallibility of 
the numerous passages in Deuteronomy which repre- 
sent the Mosaic institutes as having been included 
in the words which Moses ' spake unto all Israel, 
nccordrng unto all that the Lord had given hi/m in 
eomrriancbneTit unto them^ ? I must, therefore, con- 
clude, with Basil, that Conway has failed to prove that 
the infallibility of our canon of the Old Testament has 
been plainly and unmistakably attested by Our Lord. 
Let us now ask in what way it is considered that Our 
Lord has attested the infallibility of the New Testa- 
ment. 

CONWAY 

The Divine sanction given by Christ to the New 
Testament is thus shown by the Bishop of Ely — 

Christ [he says] gave His own authority to His Apostles 
to write the New Testament. If this statement be once ad- 
mitted, we have only to investigate what were the books 

written by the Apostles. We need search no further 

We have simply to determine the genuineness of the writings 
which profess to be Apostolical, and our labours will be 
finished. 

BASIL 

I hardly know how to set about imravelling this 
argument, which, to say the least, is a text for endless 
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controversy. We are first asked to concede that 
Christ miraculously endowed the Apostles to write the 
New Testament — a concession which it is impossible for 
a Protestant to make without assuming the point to be 
proved; for how can he get at his belief in the Divine 
authority of Christ but from the infallible teaching of 
the New Testament ? Passing over, however, this fatal 
flaw, I am quite ready to admit Christ's promise to 
inspire His Apostles, and the sufficiency of that promise ; 
but I fail to see how this admission can help to prove 
that the New Testament rests upon an infallible basis. 
The argument, in iTact, as the Bishop allows, resolves 
itself into this : 'The New Testament canon is infal- 
lible, if the whole of it was written by the Apostles.' 
But where is the infallible assurance that it was all 
written by the Apostles? It cannot, of course, be pre- 
tended that Christ has supplied this assurance. The 
Church indeed offers to do so ; but the Bishop, agreeing 
in this with Protestants generally, expressly declines 
to accept the Church as an authority, and consents 
only to receive her testimony as a witness. The 
Bishop, indeed, though rejecting the authority of the 
Church generally, might be willing to accept the 
authority of the creeds; but the creeds assert nothing 
whatever, either as to what constitutes Scripture, or as 
to its infallibility — a fact, by the way, which seems 
trreeoncilable with the idea that the early Church 
took the Protestant view of the Bible — viz. that it is 
the sole test of true dogma. The infallible basis, 
therefore, for the New Testament has disappeared, and 
in lieu thereof we are referred to the guidance of 
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fallible opinion for an answer to the question, Did 
the Apostles write the whole of the New Testament ? 
Perhaps some persons may suppose that this question 
is a very simple one, about which all fair-minded men 
are agreed; but the reverse is notoriously the truth. 
If there is one point more than another with regard to 
which we stand in need of infallible guidance, it is this 
very question as to the Apostolicity of the New Testa- 
ment canon — a matter which, more than any other in 
the whole range of theological inquiry, has taxed to 
the utmost the learning and ingenuity of Biblical 
scholars and critics, without producing anything like 
agreement among them. Indeed it would not be too 
much to say, thatr— apart from those who accept the 
authority of the Church as conclusive — by far the 
ablest and most impartial of our Biblical critics agree 
in maintaining that, whilst some parts of the New 
Testament are only doubtfully Apostolic, some are im- 
questionably not Apostolic. 

LEONARD 

Basil's position is, in my opinion, impregnable. If 
Protestants are not at liberty to avail themselves of 
Our Lord's attestation of the New Testament canon, 
until they have first proved its Apostolicity, their posi- 
tion is not a hopeful one. As soon as we open the 
New Testament, we find ourselves face to face with 
a somewhat formidable diiBSculty, for we there see 
three books — viz. the second and third Gospels, and the 
book of Acts — ^which have been always attributed 
by the Church to writers who were not Apostles, viz. 
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St. Maxk and St. Luke. We have indeed, as the Bishop 
tells us, * been informed ' that the second Gospel was 
dictated by St. Peter, and that the third Gospel was 
dictated by St. Paul ; but whilst it is not pretended 
that St. Paul dictated the Acts, it is certain that the 
whole statement, especially in so far as the writings of 
St. Mark are concerned, rests upon the vaguest and 
flimsiest traditions — ^upon evidence, in fact, which the 
Bishop would reject with contempt if brought forward 
in support of any of the distinctive practices of the 
Church of Eome. It is certain, moreover, that, whilst 
nothing like a recognised New Testament canon ex- 
isted before the end of the second century, the first 
canon materially differed from ours ; and the canon as 
acknowledged by us was not universally accepted imtil 
after the middle of the fourth century. It is, moreover, 
certain that some of the ablest among modem Biblical 
critics agree in the following conclusions, viz. that no 
parts of the New Testament can be safely taken to be 
Apostolic but the Eevelations, almost all the Epistles 
of St. Paul, and perhaps the first Epistle of Peter. 
The insufficiency of the evidence in fevour of the 
Apostolicity of the second and third Gospels and the 
book of Acts has been already noticed. As to the first 
Gt)spel, it has always been doubted whether it can be 
regarded as an exact counterpart of the original Hebrew 
narrative of St. Matthew, now hopelessly lost ; and with 
regard to the fourth Gospel, the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
the Epistle to the Ephesians, the second Epistle of 
St. Peter, and the Catholic Epistles of John, James, and 
Jude, it has been confidently maintained that none of 
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them are Apostolic ; and this opinion is supported hy 
arguments which — so far as I know — ^have never been 
satisfactorily disposed of by any Protestant writer. 



It would not be difficult to show, from the Bishop's 
own history of the New Testament canon, how all but 
impossible it would be to find an infallible basis for 
our present canon, if the authority of the Church is not 
to be accepted as such. Eusebius, who flourished about 
the beginning of the fourth century, and who is justly 
described by the Bishop as ' a most learned and accu- 
rate inquirer,' gives, he continues to say, * a catalogue 
of books exactly corresponding with our own, except 
that he speaks of the Epistles of St. James, St. Jude, 
2 Peter, 2 and 3 John as generally received, yet 
doubted of by some.' Let us, by way of illustration, 
take from this list of doubted books the second Epistle 
of St. Peter, and see how far ecclesiastical antiquity is 
in favour of its Apostolicity. Eusebius, writing as late, 
be it remembered, as the fourth century, says of it — 

One Epistle of Peter, called his first, is universally received. 
This, the elders of ancient times have quoted in their writings 
as undoubtedly authentic. But that called the Second Epistle, 
we have been informed, has not been received into the canon. 
Nevertheless, appearing to many usejuly it has been carefully 
studied with other Scriptures — 

the very words almost in which our Church speaks of 
the Apocryphal books of the Old Testament. Again, 
£u8ebius, when speaking of the works of Clement of 
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Alexandria, who flourished about the commencement 
of the third century, says : — 

In his Outlines, to speak briefly, he (Clement) gives con- 
cise explanations of all the canonical Scriptures, not omitting 
those which are contradicted: I mean the Epistle of Jude, 
and the other Catholic Epistles, and the Epistle of Barnabas, 
and the so-called Eevelation of Peter, and the Epistle to the 
Hebrews. 

This passage wounds several birds with one stone. It 
shows what Eusebius, as well as Clement, thought of the 
undoubted ApostoKcity of 2 Peter, to say nothing of the 
Catholic Epistles generally, and some other books be- 
sides. The Bishop says, indeed, that Origen (who lived 
in the first half of the third century) * gives a catalogue 
exactly corresponding with our present canon ; ' but on 
referring to the authority for this statement, we find 
the following note : — 

In Origen's seventh homily on the Book of Joshua, if we 
may trust the Latin translation of Bufinuts, in which alone it 
exists, he enumerates all the books which we now have. 

But it is notorious that scholars do not trust the Latin 
translations of Eufinus, who, in many cases which can 
be tested by reference to the originals, is known to 
have taken unwarrantable liberties with his text. In 
this case, we have the less reason for trusting him, be- 
cause we have trustworthy evidence from other sources 
of Origen's opinions. Di. Davidson, in his * Introduction 
to the Study of the New Testament,' observes : — 

Origen, in his Commentary on John, styles Peter's first 
* the Catholic Epistle ; * but he does not so name the second. 
Eusebius has also given an extract, in which Origen says : 
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^ Peter has left one epistle universally acknowledged ; perhaps, 
also, a second, for it is doubted.' . . . Hilary of Poitiers, who 
followed Origen closely, and adopted his canon, has not used 
the epistle. 

But if we turn from the writers of the third and 
fourth centuries to the works of the orthodox Primitive 
Fathers, we shall fail to find any trace of the recognition 
by them of the Apostolicity of 2 Peter. The old Syriac 
version of the New Testament did not contain it, and 
the Syrian Church generally rejected it. The Bishop 
himself has been imable to point out any undoubted 
reference to this Epistle in the writings of Polycarp, 
Barnabas, Hermas, Papias, Justin Martyr, Irenseus, 
Theophilus of Antioch, Clement of Alexandria, Tertul- 
lian, Dionysius of Alexandria, Cyprian, and Methodius ; 
nor has he shown that before the fourth century any 
person of authority has recognised as undoubted the 
title of 2 Peter to a place in the canon. It is not a 
little extraordinary, moreover — as showing the imcer- 
tainty which for some centuries surrounded the whole 
subject — ^that the Council of Laodicsea (a.d. 368), which 
canonises 2 Peter as well as the Catholic Epistles 
generally, leaves out of its canon the Book of Eevela- 
tions ; and St. Jerom, who flourished after the date of 
the Council of Laodicsea, and who, as the Bishop truly 
says, gives the same list of books as our canon, ob- 
serves : ' Simon Peter wrote two Epistles which are 
called Catholic, th& second of which moat persona deny 
to be hia, on account of its disagreement in style with 
the first,' — and this as late as the end of the fourth cen- 
tury. A similar argument might be urged with regard to 
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other books in the New Testament, but for the purposed 
of our present inquiry one case is as good as a dozen. 

CONWAY 

All this, I must admit, staggers me not a little. Of 
course if the claims of the New Testament to Aposto- 
licity, instead of resting upon direct and obvious 
inference from undoubted facts, rest upon nothing but 
the conflicting judgments of fallible men on the 
numerous and complicated questions of which you 
. have only suggested a few ; if, moreover, Protestants 
must decide all these intricate questions for them- 
selves, in the orthodox sense, before they can be entitled 
to appeal to the authority of Christ at all, the as- 
sertion that the infallibility of the New Testament 
canon is plainly and palpably attested by Our Lord, 
becomes, in the mouth of a Protestant, a mere sense- 
less mystification. But what can the Bishop mean 
when he says : — 

Now, as regards the New Testament, it is infinitely more 
important to be assured that a book was written by St. John 
or St Paul than to know that one was written by Csesar or 
Cicero ; and accordingly God, in His providence, has afforded 
us far more abundant evidence concerning the genuineness of 
the different books of the New Testament than can be found 
concerning any other writings of antiquity. 

LEONARD 

Eeverence for what is considered to be orthodox 
dogma not unfrequently leads the most conscientious 
theologians to exult in the sufficiency of arguments 
and evidence which if called to the support of latitu- 
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dinarian opinions would be rejected with scorn. In- 
deed, I have occasionally observed that a man who 
denies an essential doctrine of Christianity is not 
regarded by orthodox divines more unfavourably than 
a man who merely denies the force of some flimsy 
argument by which the doctrine in question is con- 
ventionally supported. I shall never forget the black 
looks which I once drew down upon myself for stating 
that the infallibility of Scripture could not, in my 
opinion, be inferred from the text, 'Thy word is a 
lantern unto my feet, and a light unto my paths,' and 
that the curse denounced by the writer of the Book of 
Bevelations against all who should either take away 
from, or add to, ' the words of the book of this pro- 
phecy,' could not possibly have been intended to refer 
to our canon of the Old and New Testament. Without 
doubt many pious readers of the Bishop's book will be 
disposed to edify themselves and others by the reflection 
that the Apostolicity of every part of the New Testa- 
ment is more certain than Virgil's authorship of the 
^neid; but I am persuaded that the Bishop is too 
good a scholar, and too fair a man, deliberately to 
maintain this proposition, or to affirm that the evidence 
in fevour of the Apostolicity of 2 Peter is ' far more 
abundant,' by which he must mean — ^if he means any- 
thing to the purpose — ' far more convincing ' than the 
evidence in favour of a proposition which, so far as I 
know, has never been contested by any human being, 
viz., that the treatise '2)e Offidis^ was written by Cicero. 
Now, however, that Conway's case has broken down upon 
the merits — ^now that the infallible basis of the New 
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Testament turns out to be a fallible basis after all — 
a mere matter of private judgment on a vast mass of 
curious and intricate questions — the time has, I think, 
come when I may be permitted to press the objection, 
which, as I have already intimated, is, in my opinion, 
fatal to Conway's whole argument. Basil has already 
anticipated the principle of my objection in his obser- 
vations on that part of the case which relates to the 
New Testament. But the objection applies to the 
whole course of Conway's argument, both as regards 
the Old and the New Testaments. The argument is, in 
fact, from beginning throughout, a flagrant specimen of 
what logicians call a vicious circle. If we ask, Why are 
we to believe in the infallibility of the Bible ? we are 
told, ' The Bible is infallible, because Christ ha3 
said so, and Christ is Divine.' When, however, we 
ask. Why are we to believe that Christ is Divine ? we 
are told, * Christ is Divine, because the Bible has 
said so, and the Bible is infallible.' If these two 
argimients are studied side by side, it will be seen 
that they leave us without any admitted basis for 
either the infallibility of the Bible or the divinity 
of Christ. — Some theologians, indeed, feeling the 
pressure of this dilemma, are venturesome enough 
to maintain^ that the divinity of Christ can be proved 
without calling in the aid of inspiration at all. But 
if we look at the Evangelical narratives apart from 
their claims to inspiration — if we regard them as mere 
human compositions, liable to be as unceremoniously 

* See 'Aids to Faith ; ' the Bishop of Cork's * Essay on the Evidences 
of Christianity/ p. 76. 
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liandled as any ordinary memoirs of antiquity — ^what do 
we see ? A mass of discordant records, of very doubt- 
fdl authorship ; bearing about them immistakable signs 
of having been patched and supplemented by nobody 
knows who ; put together 2,000 years ago, in a singularly 
credulous age, by men who, whatever their virtues may 
have been, belonged apparently to the more simple 
and illiterate portion of the people ; and abounding in 
marvels which may possibly in some cases be reported 
by eye-witnesses, but which, for the most part, rest 
confessedly upon mere hearsay — upon such evidence, 
that is to say, as would not be accepted in a court of 
justice in proof of the most ordinary statement. 
Such are the documents which — ^upon the supposition 
in question — -we are required to accept, without any 
supernatural guarantee, as sufficient to prove conclu- 
sively the most astounding assertion that is to be met 
with in the history of the world. Frankly, I am at a 
loss to conceive how the proof can be conducted. The 
dogmatic statements in the first chapter of the fourth 
CK)speI lose all their value when stripped of their 
claim to be regarded as the words of the Holy Ghost. 
If we put inspiration out of the question, and throw 
ourselves upon the ordinary tests of historical credibility, 
the main support of the doctrine of Our Lord's divinity, 
viz. the whole story of the annunciation and the mira- 
culous conception, must be given up. The miracles, it 
may be said, or at least some of them — ^the resurrection, 
for instance — may be proved by ordinary historical evi- 
dence ; but even if this were conceded, miracles by them- 
selves can no more prove the absolute divinity of Christ 
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than they can prove the divinity of Moses and Elijah.' 
Nor can we rely on the combined influence of miracles 
and Christ's own declarations of Himself; for, putting 
out of the question Christ's formal repudiation, on 
more occasions than one, of His equality with God ; 
those highly apocryphal passages from which it has 
occasionally been inferred that He distinctly claims 
such equality, lose all their value as soon as their 
verbal accuracy, instead of being attested by the Holy 
Grhost, is left to depend upon the mere impressions, or 
hearsay reports, of fallible and very ignorant men. 
But, Conway, as neither you nor Basil would undertake 
to defend this position, and as it lies out of the direct 
line of our inquiries, I will only further remark, that 
those by whom it is maintained are at least bound to 
specify with the utmost precision what those statements 
are in the Evangelical records, which, when judged by 
mere human standards, and stripped of every pretence 
to a Divine origin, are considered to be sufficient to 
prove, beyond any reasonable doubt, that Jesus Christ, 
a man unquestionably bom of a woman, was not only 
conceived of her by the Holy Ghost, but was moreover 
the eternal God Himself. — ^Returning, however, from 
this digression to our main argument, it would appear 
that Conway has failed to make good his first point, 
viz. that the infallibility of the Bible is plainly and 
palpably attested by Our Lord ; and it now therefore 
remains for him — ^in accordance with the requirements 
of our first sign — ^to show that our canon of Scripture 
plainly and palpably professes infellibility. 

* As to the evidential yalue of miraclesi see the commencement of the 
6th Dialogue. — CM. 
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CONWAY 

This part of the case rests, I must frankly admit, 
upon a very shallow foundation. Of the passages 
quoted by the Bishop of Ely from the Bible, as affirming 
the perfection and sufficiency of our canon, he candidly 
admits that they only ' appear ' to do so, the word ' ap- 
pear ' being printed by him in italics. * The following,' 
says he, * are amongst the texts commonly alleged :' — 

*Ye shall not add to the word which I command you, 
neither shaU ye diminish aught from it.' — Deut. iv. 2. 

* The law of the Lord is perfect, converting the soul.'— 
Psalm xix. 7. 

'Search the scriptures, for in them ye think ye have 
eternal life, and they are they which testify of me.' — John 
V.39. 

* From a child thou hast known the Holy Scriptures, which 
axe able to make thee wise unto salvation. . . . All Scripture is 
given by inspiration of God, and is profitable for doctrine, for 
reproof^ for correction, for instruction in righteousness,' <&c. 
— ^2 Timothy ui. 15-17. 

I give these passages as quoted by the Bishop, although 
I am aware that some scholars look upon the last 
passage from Timothy as being both corrupt and badly 
translated; and that it ought perhaps to be read, 
* every writing given by inspiration of God is profit- 
able,' &c. &c. These are the only passages cited by 
the Bishop as tending to support our present point. 
Some others, indeed, are referred to by him, not 
apparently for the purpose of showing that our canon 
asserts its own infallibility, but for the purpose of 
proving the superiority of written records to oral 
traditions. 
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BASIL 

We shall not, Conway, depend upon it, suspect either 
you or the Bishop of regarding the passages which 
you have just quoted as proving that our canon of 
Scripture asserts its own infallibility. Indeed the 
mere mention of such texts shows the utter hopeless- 
ness of the case. No one in his senses can, of course, 
suppose that the Deuteronomist in speaking of 'the 
word which I command you,' or the Psalmist in 
speaking of ' the law of the Lord,' were referring to 
our canon of Scripture at all. I have nothing to add 
to what I have already said in reference to the text, 
' Search the scriptures,' and with regard both to this 
text and the one quoted from 2 Timothy, it is 
unnecessary to observe that whilst the scriptures 
i?eferred to in both cases are the Old Testament 
scriptures, there is nothing in either passage, rightly 
rendered, which Dr. Colenso would not be quite ready 
to endorse. Let, moreover, the following consideration 
be borne in mind. From the texts just quoted some 
persons have hastily concluded that the Bible asserts 
its own infallibility. Such persons must, therefore, 
consider that it was a part of God's purpose to make 
the Bible assert its own infallibility. If, however, 
Grod had entertained any such purpose, is it possible to 
conceive that the Bible would have come to us, not 
only without an attested list of the books which 
constitute the Bible, but without a single passage in 
the Bible from beginning to end which the most 
strained ingenuity can twist into anything but an 
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.attestation of the Old Testament. Even humanly 
speaking, how easy it would have been for St. John, 
the last of the Apostles, to leave us a catalogue of tha 
books composing the infallible Word of Grod. To one 
who, whilst denying the infallible authority of all 
Churches, recognizes the need of an infallibly attested 
canon of Scripture, these considerations must suggest 
grave diflfieulties. 

CONWAT 

You are quite right in supposing that the Bishop 
does not attach much importance to the passages above 
referred to. In fact, he seems to regard them very much 
as you do. He says of them : — 

These passages appear to prove the perfection and suffi- 
ciency of the Scriptures. But it is argued against this in- 
ference, that with regard to the first two passages (from 
Deuteronomy and the Psalms), they speak of God's command- 
ment and God's law, whether written or unwritten. The 
third passage may be, and very likely ought to be,, translated, 
' Ye search the Scriptures/ And all the passages relate ta 
the Old Testament, not to the New j for neither could the Jews 
search the New Testament Scriptures, neither could Timothy 
have learned the New Testament from his childhood, since 
none of the books of the New Testament were then written. 
If, therefore, these passages prove the sufficiency of Scripture, 
they prove that the Old Testament was sufficient without the 
New, and therefore prove too much. 

LEONARn 

We have then, I think, now exhausted all Conway's 
resources ; and we must conclude that our present 
£anon of Scripture does not exhibit the first of the 
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two signs which, we agreed, must necessarily charac- 
terize an infallible guide to religious truth ; that is to 
say, it does not plainly and unmistakably profess in- 
fallibility, neither is its infallible character plainly 
and palpably attested by any infallible authority. 
Of course, in dealing with the Protestant view of 
Scripture, I put the alleged attestation of the Bible 
by an infallible Church out of the question ; because 
that branch of the subject belongs to what Basil may 
have to urge on behalf of the claims of his Church to 
be regarded as the infallible guide for which we are 
seeking ; and perhaps, Basil, we may now proceed to 
try the claims of your Church by the test of our two 
signs. 

BASIL 

Wait one moment. Conway's client, it is plain, does 
not satisfy the conditions of our first sign ; but before 
taking leave of the subject, I am anxious to say that, 
even if the Bible had plainly asserted its own in- 
fallibility, it would still fail to satisfy the conditions 
of our second sign. The High Churchman really 
finds in Scripture the comfort and support of an 
infallible guide, because he knows that he has at his 
elbow a friend who can infallibly expound its mean- 
ing. But I am at a loss to conceive what special 
comfort a reasonable Protestant can derive from his 
belief in the infallibility of the Bible. To him it can 
be nothing but a collection of documents of which the 
meaning must be extracted by his own unassisted 
reason, or by his reason supplemented by the judgment 
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of men as fallible as himself. Even if the Bible is 
infallible, his interpretation of it is not, and what he 
follows is his interpretation. In no case can a stream 
rise higher than its source ; and as a Protestant cannot 
claim for his dogmatic system a more secure basis 
than a fallible interpretation of the Bible, it follows 
that no form of Protestantism can have any other 
than a fallible foundation. This conclusion is so 
obvious that we can have no difficulty in accounting 
for the amazing profusion of dogmatic systems which 
have been evolved by Protestants out of the infallible 
pages of Scripture — Ultra-Calvinism and Ultra-Armi- 
nianism, Psedobaptism and Anabaptism, Episcopalian- 
ism and Presbyterianism, Lutheranism, Swedenbor- 
gianism,Socinianism, Quakerism, the savage creed of the 
Covenanters, the mysticism of the Jumpers, the religion 
of King Theodore, the Taepingism of China, and the 
strange jumble of incongruous absurdities which in 
certain parts of New Zealand passes for Christianity. 
These, and many more sects and religionists, might 
be cited to show how hopeless it is to expect that a 
document like the Bible can answer the purpose of an 
infallible guide, so long as its lessons are nothing 
but a reflection of the peculiar idiosyncrasies which 
spring from the endless varieties of human intellect, 
character, and training. Whilst, therefore, our canon 
of Scripture does not satisfy our first sign — does not, 
that is to say, plainly profess infallibility, it does not, 
80 long as it remains in Protestant hands, satisfy the 
requirements of our second sign either ; for, instead of 
being an available referee to decide dogmatic doubts, 
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it is eternally suggesting matters of doubt, which, in 
the absence of any recognized court of final appeal, 
must prove an inexhaustible source of division and 
controversy. So far then, Leonard, I am at one with 
you ; and I am now ready, on behalf of both the Greek 
and the Anglo-Catholic Churches, to step into the wit- 
ness-box, with the view of supporting the claim of the 
Catholic Church of Christ to be regarded as the in- 
fallible guide which God has expressly commissioned 
to lead us into all truth, and to guard us from all error. 
At this point a summons to dress for dinner put an 
end to our debate, which, however, we agreed to 
resume in the course of the evening. 
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DIALOGUE II. 



BASIL 

I am quite conscious of what you are all expecting 
from me ; but perhaps Leonard will first let us know 
exactly how we stand. 

LEONARD 

"With all my heart. Our discussion of this morning 
originated, you will remember, in what was considered 
to be a very rash assertion of mine, viz., that, certain 
propositions, which are avowedly held by all Episco- 
palian Churches and orthodox Protestant sects, lead, 
by direct logical inference, to Eome. The proposi- 
tions in question, borrowed from the sermon which 
we heard this afternoon, were thus stated : 1. ' Dogma 
is an essential part of true religion;' 2. 'None but 
those who believe certain dogmas can have any well- 
grounded hope of being accepted by God ; ' 3. ' Grod 
has given to man a guide, supematurally endowed 
with the power of infallibly declaring what is, and 
what is not, essential dogmatic truth.' We then 
started on our search for this infallible guide, having 
agreed that there are at least two easily recognizable 
signs by which such a guide must necessarily be 
characterized ; the first being — a plain and undoubted 
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professson of infallibility, and the second being — ac- 
cessibility as a referee to decide all questions which 
may from time to time arise as to what is, or is not, 
essential dogmatic truth. We then proceeded to try 
by the test of these signs the several guides on behalf 
of which infallibility has been claimed; and, having 
begun with the Bible, we came to the conclusion that 
our canon of Scripture does not satisfy either of the tests 
in question. Basil then undertook to maintain the title 
of what he calls the Catholic Church of Christ to be 
regarded as the guide for which we are seeking. At 
this point our discussion was interrupted, and there- 
fore we must consider Basil to be in possession of the 
chair. 

CONWAY 

Well, Basil, I hope you will begin with a precise 
definition of the Catholic Church. I am disposed to 
agree with what Max said this afternoon as to the 
practical uselessness of the definitions given by most 
of the Eeformed Churches. His remarks, however, are 
justly applicable to other than the theologians of the 
Eeformation. Indeed nothing can be more vague than 
the language of many of the Early Fathers on this 
subject. They seem to have considered that a certain 
sort of rhetorical verbiage would be safer, and less 
likely to provoke controversy, than clear definition and 
precision of phrase. ' Where Jesus Christ is, there is 
the Catholic Church.' ' The Church is composed of 
those called Christians, and is as the daughter of God.* 
' It is the synagogue of God, the paradise of God, a 
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visible body everywhere preaching one and the same 
faithi (me and the same way of salvation.^ [By the 
way, I hope that Basil's Church will correspond with 
this definition.] * It is the congregation of Christian 
worshippers.' ' It is the body of Christ, the pillar and 
ground of the truth.' * It is the mother of all the 
children of God.' ' It is the ark of Noah.' * It is the 
New Jerusalem, the robe of Christ, the city of the 
Great King, the field of God,^ &c. &c. &c 

BASIL 

There is, I admit, a vast deal of vague phraseology in 
the works of the Early Fathers on the subject of the 
Church. Nevertheless, there is abundant evidence to 
show that primitive Christians never had the faintest 
doubt as to what the Church was. It was considered to 
be a religious society, of which the members could be 
readily distinguished and identified by certain plain 
characteristics. They agreed in denominating their 
society the One Catholic Apostolic Church, and held 
that admission into it was by baptism alone. They 
confessed Jesus Christ to be the head of this society. 
They professed faith in the doctrines of Christ and His 
Apostles. They believed in the seven Sacraments, and 
in the objective presence of Christ in the Eucharist. 
They acknowledged the existence amongst them of a 
hierarchy of bishops, priests, and deacons, possessing, 
under the authority of a commission miraculously trans- 
mitted to them by Christ and His Apostles, the ex- 
clusive right to administer in sacred things. They held 
that the One Catholic Church was infallible, that the 
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infallible power resided in General Councils composed 
of those niembers of the Church who were entitled to 
exercise within it episcopal functions, and that the 
infallible verdict of the Church was to be found in the 
decrees of such Councils. Together with this view 
of the signs which distinguished the members of the 
Catholic Church, the Fathers held that there might be 
any number of branch Churches composed of members 
of the Catholic Church, provided that each of these 
Churches, though possessing its own staflF of Apostoli- 
cally-ordained bishops, priests, and deacons, and 
exercising within its appointed district a spiritual 
jurisdiction with which no other branch Church could 
lawfully interfere, still recognised its subjection to the 
authority and discipline of the One Catholic Apostolic 
Church in Oeneral Council assembled. Thus the 
Churches of Antioch, Alexandria, Constantinople, and 
Eome, though all independent of one another, were all 
dependent upon, and essentially branches of, the One 
Catholic Apostolic Church, to the decisions of which 
they were the more ready to yield implicit obedience, 
because their right to be represented by their several 
Bishops in General Councils was imiversally admitted. 
Such then, I conceive, was undoubtedly the view 
taken by primitive Christians of the Catholic Church ; 
and su<;h also is the view now taken of the same 
Church by Anglo-Catholics. We define the Catholic 
Church of Christ by the same signs as those which I 
have just enumerated. We acknowledge a branch of 
the Catholic Church whenever we see a particular 
Church exhibiting the signs which I have described 
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as characteristic of branch Churches. We recognize 
the presence of those signs in the following Churches 
amongst others, viz. the Bussian Church, the Crreek 
Church, the Boman Church, and the Anglican Church ; 
and whilst we admit that each of them is a branch 
of the One Catholic Church, we believe that the 
decrees of any Council embracing the representative 
Bishops of them all, would have an authority as 
undoubtedly infallible as the plain declarations of 
our Lord Himself. Of course, we do not ignore, or 
attempt to conceal, the insuperable obstacles to the 
gathering of such a Council in the present distracted 
condition of Christendom. We acknowledge, ¥rith sor- 
row, that since the great schism which separated the 
Eastern from the Western Churches, such a gathering 
has been practically impossible, and that the difficulty 
has been materially increased by the breach in the 
unity of the Western Churches which followed the 
Beformation. Still, however, we believe that these 
grievous wounds will be healed, and that in God's own 
time the infallible voice of the Church will be heard 
speaking from the chamber in which the Bishops of all 
the now severed Churches will be gathered together in 
the name of Christ. Meanwhile, if we would know 
what the Church teaches, we must consult the General 
Councils, amoimting to four, or at most to six, which 
preceded the fatal Eastern schism. The decrees of these 
Councils, the writings of the Fathers, as explanatory of 
the mind of the Church during the happy period of its 
united existence, and finally the Holy Scriptures as 
settled and interpreted by the same Church, are th© 
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charters of our faith, by means of which the claims of 
everyone to be regarded as an orthodox member of the 
One CathoKc Apostolic Church should be tested. 
* Surely,' says Bishop Hall — 

Whoever willingly subscribes to the word of God, signed 
in the everlasting monuments of Scripture, to the ancient 
creeds, to the four general Councils, to the common consent of 
the Fathers for six hundred years after Christ, which we of 
the Eeformed Church religiously profess to do, if he may err 
in small points, yet he cannot be a heretic. Some particular 
Church may easily offend by imputing heresy to an unde- 
served opinion, whether perhaps true or highly erroneous ; 
but neither soul nor Church can greatly err while it treads 
in the steps of the most ancient and universal. 

CONWAT 

I am really unable to say whether the definition, or 
rather description, given by Basil of the Catholic Church 
is, or is not, in accordance with the writings of the 
orthodox Fathers. But, Basil, I must ask you how you 
can take it for granted that the Anglican Church comes 
within your definition of a branch Church. How, for 
instance, can it be said that a belief in the infalli- 
bility of General Councils is a sign by which the 
members of the English Church may be distinguished 
and identified? The 21st Article expressly declares 
that General Councils ' may err, and sometimes have 
erred, even in things pertaining to God.' Except the 
Eitualists, no party in our Church believes General 
Councils to be infallible. Some there are, no doubt, 
who regard such Councils as having a sort of divinely- 
derived power, not very clearly defined, of interpreting 
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Scripture ; but a majority of the Anglican bishops, a 
large majority of the clergy, and an overwhelming 
majority of the laity, have, ever since the origin of our 
Eeformed Church, rejected altogether the claim of any 
General Council, as such^ to be regarded as infallible. 
They have (whether rightly or not is immaterial) held 
— to quote the Bishop of Ely again — ' that Scripture is 
determined by our Church to be the final appeal and 
only infallible authority concerning matters of faith 
and practice.' How, moreover, Basil, can you assert, in 
the teeth of our Articles, that the members of the 
Church of England share with the members of what 
you call the Catholic Church of Christ a belief in the 
seven Sacraments, and in the objective presence of our 
Lord in the Eucharist ? The facts are notoriously the 
other way. Neither can I admit that it has ever been 
considered necessary for English Churchmen to acknow- 
ledge the presence amongst them of a sacerdotal class, 
deriving its commission by imbroken descent from the 
Apostles. Whether our orders are or are not descended 
from the Apostles is not now the question, but whether 
a belief in the Apostolic succession has ever been con- 
sidered as a distinguishing sign of English churchman- 
ship. No doubt, many bishops and divines of the 
Church of England have believed in the Apostolicity of 
their orders, and in the necessity of such orders to the 
character of a true priest. But this belief has been 
rejected by a far larger number of both clergy and 
laity. Anglican controversialists — Cranmer, Hooker, 
Chillingworth, for instance — have over and over again- 
denied not only the purity of our orders, but the purity 
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of the source from which we profess to derive them, 
viz. the orders of the Church of Eome. Hooker de- 
clares that deviations from the general rule of ordina- 
tion, through episcopally ordained bishops, have con- 
stantly happened. Cranmer declared that ' the king's 
election alone, without ordination, sufficed to make a 
priest or a bishop.' Bishops and divines of that time 
Wed with each other in discrediting the doctrine of the 
Apostolical succession, and, finally, though all the 
Churches with which Basil claims commimion acknow- 
ledge that the special grace conferred on the priesthood 
by orders is a sacramental grace, the 25th Article of 
the Church of England distinctly denies that orders 
are a sacrament. Nor is this alL Even if it could be 
shown that a belief in the dogma of the Apostolical 
succession is essential to the orthodoxy of a member of 
the English Church, I cannot understand how Basil can 
entertain a hope that the time will come when our 
bishops will be admitted to take their seats in an 
(Ecumenical Council side by side with the bishops of 
the Bussian, Greek, and Eoman Churches ; for, though 
these Churches recognize the orders of one another, they 
none of them recognize the pretensions of Anglicans to 
any orders whatever. We call them branches of the 
Catholic Church, but they do not return the compliment. 
In fact, the claim of the Eitualists to Apostolical orders 
is officially admitted by no orthodox Church whatever, — 
not even by the Church of England herself. The 
general feeling of Christendom on the subject seems to 
be inextricably connected with the idea that whilst 
priests are only required for the purpose of performing 
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an act of sacrifice, the Church of England — ^notwith- 
standing Eitualistic protestations to the contrary — 
has always rejected the sacrificial character of the 
Eucharistic service. It does not, moreover, appear 
how the scruples of the several Churches on the subject 
of our orders can ever be removed. They cannot, of 
course, be expected to abandon an opinion which they 
all hold without the authority of a decree of a General 
Coimcil. But how, on Basil's principles, could such a 
Council be convened ? For, whilst the properly 
ordained bishops of the Churches in question could 
not consent to meet in council persons who, in their 
opinion, are not ordained at all, Basil and his friends 
hold that no council from which the Anglican bishops 
would be excluded could have the authority of a General 
Council. Upon Basil's principles, the world has seen its 
last General Council, and the claim of Eitualists to 
Apostolical orders must for ever remain without the 
sanction ofan infallible authority — discredited not only 
by historical and religious difficulties of the gravest 
kind, but by the disclaimer of a vast majority of English 
Churchmen, and by the scarcely concealed contempt of 
every Church which is admitted by Eitualists to be a 
true branch of the Church of Christ. 

BASIL 

Notwithstanding the vivacity of Conway's attack, I 
cannot consent to modify my definition, or to withdraw 
the claim of the Anglican Church to be regarded 
as a branch of the Catholic Apostolic Church. I 
freely admit that for many years the Church of 
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England, like a fevered patient in a fit of delirium, 
has turned with frantic fury against her best friends 
and choicest blessings ; and, but for the merciful pro- 
vidence of God, she would, no doubt, have cast behind 
her, as an unholy thing, the title by which alone she 
can claim a share in the sacraments of Our Lord. But 
the mad fit is passing away, and the patient, I con- 
fidently expect, will ere long be found ^ clothed and in 
her right mind.' Conway tells us that the Chiurch of 
England has never formally committed herself to a 
belief in the infallibility of the first four General 
Councils, or in the seven Sacraments, or in the doctrine 
of the Apostolical succession. I think that he is 
wrong on all points. The article which declares that 
General Councils may err, when taken in connection 
with the language of our best and most learned divines 
on the subject of our first four Councils, has been often 
interpreted to refer only to the Councils called oecu- 
menical or general, which have been held at diflferent 
times since the great Eastern schism ; and that this is 
the view taken by our Church at the present time is 
abundantly proved by the declaration imanimously 
made by the bishops assembled in the recent Pan- 
Anglican Synod, who profess ^ to maintain the faith in 
its purity and integrity, as taught in the Holy Scrip- 
tures, held by the Primitive Church, summed up in 
the creeds, and aflSrmed by undisputed General 
Councils ; " clearly meaning the first four General 
Coimcils. Here, then, you have the creeds, the first 
four General Councils, and the testimony of the 
Primitive Church placed on a par with the Holy 
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Scriptures. This synodical profession then, we conceive, 
notwithstanding all that may be said to the contrary 
in the declarations of individual bishops, or in the 
articles and formularies of the national Establishment, 
commits the spiritual Church of England to those 
tenets which constituted the faith of the Catholic 
Church during the first six or seven centuries of her 
history. Lest you should suspect me of having con- 
trived this argument on the sudden, in order to meet 
the pressure of Conway's onslaught, let me refer you to 
an essay in the last volume of ' The Church and the 
World ' on ' Church Politics,' by the Eev. E. Blenkinsopp. 
He argues, and as it seems to me with justice, that the 
commimity which we designate the Anglican Church 
is, by the declaration of the Pan- Anglican Synod, com- 
mitted to all that the Church, up to the period of the 
last imdisputed General Council, believed and taught, 
viz., " the seven Sacraments [including, of course, the 
Sacrament of Ordination], the Eucharistic sacrifice, with 
lights, vestments, and incense ; prayers for the dead, 
including a doctrine of purgatory, such as was taught 
by Clement of Alexandria ; the infallibility of General 
Councils," &c. &c. &c. In this synodical manifesto, 
moreover, will be found a sufficient answer to another 
part of Conway's case against my pretensions on behalf 
of the Anglican Church. I do indeed admit that, owing 
to the manner in which we have for many years dese- 
crated the altars of God in our churches, and outraged 
the blessed person of Christ in the Eucharistic elements, 
all the Catholic branches of the Church have turned 
with disgust from the claims which a few of us have 
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persistently made to the privileges of an Apostolically- 
ordained priesthood. Even now there are, in certain 
quarters, especially amongst members of the Greek 
episcopate, indications of a disposition to relent ; and 
when the discredited ministrations of past times shall 
have finally given place to those of men who will be 
instantly engaged day by day in the priestly function 
of offering up to God upon His own altar the only ' full, 
perfect, and sufficient sacrifice, oblation, and satisfaction 
for the sins of the whole world,' the Churches which 
now look coldly upon us will recognize the signs of 
Catholicity in our services, and will be disposed to 
examine fairly the powerful chain of historical evi- 
dence upon which our title to Apostolical orders is 
based. Let such an examination be once commenced, 
and I can have no doubt as to the result. 

CONWAT 

Neither have I. And yet, perhaps, the Churches 
generally may be imwilling to criticise with undue 
severity the historical doubts connected with the origin 
of your orders, for the weight of evidence is, in my 
judgment, dead against their own claims to an 
Apostolically-descended priesthood. But this point is 
immaterial. The objection on the part of other 
Churches to our orders is not so much historical as re- 
ligious. They deny that the grace of ordination could 
have survived in a Church which from its commence- 
ment has formally and solemnly rejected the sacrament 
of orders ; and it should be remembered 
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LEONARD- 

Forgive my intemiption, Conway; but I must, I 
fear, put an end to this interesting passage of arms 
between you and Basil, inasmuch as it is leading us far 
away from the point of our discussion. Let me, however, 
briefly say that, as the matter now stands between you, 
Conway seeme to me to have the best of the argument. 
Admitting the- authenticity of the Synodical manifesto 
of which Basil makes so much, it seems impossible to 
doubt that nine-tenths of the bishops who attended the 
Synod would reject with scorn the interpretation which 
]Mr. Blenkinsopp has put, not only upon it, but upon 
the teaching of the primitive Church. Not one of us, 
not even Basil himself, believes that the Synod intended 
to affirm the seven Sacraments, the absohite infelli- 
bility of councils, and the objective presence in the 
Eucharist ; and no fair logician would insist on attach- 
ing to a document a meaning which its framers would 
confessedly repudiate. Moreover, I altogether object 
to the use which Basil and his friends have made of the 
Pan-Anglican Synod. Upon no theory whatever of 
Church authority could its judgment have any official 
weight. As representing the opinions of the national 
Church of England it was useless ^ for those opinions 
must still be looked for, not in the resolutions of the 
Synod, but in the Church articles, formularies, rituals, 
and liturgies as established by law, and explained by 
the ecclesiastical courts. As a declaration of the 
doctrines actually held by what Basil and his friends 
call the spiritual Church of England, the Pan- Anglican 
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manifesto is worthless ; for the assembly was not 
a Synod of the Anglican Church, but rather a scratch 
convention of ecclesiastics, including many bishops 
who are in no sense a part of the Anglican 
hierarchy, and not including the prelates of one of 
the two provinces into which the Anglican Church is 
divided, aU of whom decKned to have anything to do 
with the Synod. Perhaps I should now revert to my 
main argument, but I cannot refrain from observing 
upon the extraordinary attitude which some of your 
friends, Basil, have taken up with regard to this Synod, 
if Synod it is to be called. Whenever the words used 
by the Synod can be made by the most tortuous con- 
struction to bear an interpretation which harmonizes 
with Eitualistic teaching, then the voice of the Synod 
is plainly the voice of the Holy Ghost ; but whenever 
the Synod conflicts with Bitualistic views, the Synod 
speedily becomes an assembly of fallible men. Thus 
your friend Mr. Blenkinsopp observes : — 

No one can read the pnbHshed accounts of the acts of the 
Pan- Anglican Synod without confessing the divine guidance. 
Mark the utter contrariety of the opinions of the bishops, 
speaking individually, to the united voice of the whole 
episcopate [what I the whole 7], and we are compelled to 
confess that the bishops in Synod were guided hy the Holy 
Ghost, 

This is pretty strong ; but after turning over one or 
two pages, I find the following foot note, which seems 
to import that Mr. Blenkinsopp considers his individual 
opinion to be of more value than ' the united voice of 
the whole episcopate ' : — 
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When we speak with thankfulness of the Pan-Anglican 
Synod, we wish it to be distinctly understood that we do not 
endorse all that it has done and said. We rejoice in the 
assertion of the principle of the Synod, its purely spiritual 
character, its independence of Civil Government ; toe do not, 
however, approve of all its resolutions. 

But farewell to the Synod. Let us go back to our 
text. Basil has given us a definition of a Church 
which he presents to us as the infallible guide for 
which we are seeking. Whether the Church of Eng- 
land is, or is not, a branch of that Church is not mate- 
rial to our present inquiry. Basil is entitled to define 
his guide as he thinks fit. Our business is to ask 
whether his guide palpably exhibits the two signs 
by which we have agreed to test all alleged guides. 
Does it, in the first place, plainly and unmistakably 
profess infallibility? Basil has indeed defined his 
Church to be a Society which does profess infalli- 
bility, but though we are willing to allow him great 
latitude in framing his definition, we cannot permit 
him to escape under cover of this liberty from the 
obligation of showing that his guide plainly exhibits 
our first sign. Of course, as his Church has not spoken 
for 1,200 years, we must go back to the testimony of 
primitive Christians for the evidence of what his 
Church really claims ; and here arises no small diflS- 
culty. Where shall we find a perfectly reliable in- 
terpreter of the ancient Church records? It is 
to be feared that Dr. Manning, Dr. Cumming, Mr. 
Blenkinsopp, and the Bishop of Ely would construe 
them very differently. I am quite aware that many 
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of tlie early Fathers use language which seems to assert 
the absolute infallibility of the Church. There are, 
however, numerous passages in the patristic writings 
which may be reasonably held to import that the dog- 
matic authority of even General Councils is subordinate 
to the supreme authority of Scripture, and that, to use 
the words of our twenty-first Article, ' things ordained 
by them [General Coimcils] as necessary to salvation 
have neither strength nor authority, urdeaa it may be 
declared that they may be taken out of Holy Scrip- 
ture.' This language is, no doubt, absurdly vague, 
but it suffices to show how much doubt exists amongst 
theologians as to whether the primitive Church has 
plainly and unmistakably claimed for itself in General 
Council assembled the prerogative of absolute in- 
fallibility. 

BASIL 

You are quite right in your view of our Article on 
General Councils. It is indeed worse than vague, it is 
unintelligible. By whom, I should like to know, is 
the declaration to be made that the Church has 
exceeded her spiritual authority ? Those Churchmen 
who hold that the contingency contemplated by the 
Article could happen, should be prepared to specify 
what the tribunal is, whose judgments may be allowed 
to supersede those of a General Council of the united 
Church of Christ. Nothing, I maintain, can be plainer 
than the testimony of primitive Christians on this 
point. No sin was, in their judgment, of a more 
deadly character than heresy ; and what is heresy, if it 
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be not the setting up the conclusions of private judg- 
ment against the formally pronounced doctrines of the 
Church? If, however, the early Christians believed 
that those formally pronounced doctrines might be 
erroneous, heresy, instead of being a sin, would obviously 
in some cases be a positive duty. There are some 
divines, Conway says, who, whilst refusing to General 
Councils an absolute dogmatic infallibility, concede to 
them an infallible power of interpreting Scripture ; but 
this distinction is of no practical importance whatever, 
and, though it may be plainly traced to the over-cap- 
tiousness of the Protestant spirit, neither Eomanist 
nor Eitualist would think it worth while to question it. 
There is no Eoman dogma, not even the dogma of 
Papal infallibility, which the Church of Bome does not 
profess to find in Scripture ; and there is no contested 
doctrine of the Eitualistic creed for which the support 
of Scripture may not be more plausibly claimed than 
for the capital doctrine of infant baptism. 

LEONABD 

I sympathize with the greater part of what you have 
said, but it does not quite satisfy the requirements of 
the case. The question is not whether our Articles are 
reasonable, or whether timid Anglicans are consistent, 
but whether the logical infirmities which you justly 
impute to them may not also be found in the patristic 
writings. You must not beg this question by assmning 
that the Fathers could not possibly think and write as 
inconsequentially as modern divines. You have to 
show that the primitive Church in council assembled 
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has plainly •and unmistakably claimed infallibility, or 
at all events, that the united testimony of the orthodox 
Fathers is in favour of the absolute infallibility of 
General Councils a» such. I may observe that if some 
members of the Church of England have failed to see 
in the records of primitive times any undoubted proof 
of your position, they are, at all events, kept in 
coimtenance by very respectable authority. The 
Patriarch of Constantinople, when declining a recent 
invitation to attend the late OEcumenical Coimcil, is 
reported to have told the Papal emissaries amongst 
other things, that ' in OEcumenical Councils there is 
infallibility, when they are in accordance with Scrips 
ture and Apostolical tradition^ — z, phrase which 
certainly imports that an OEcumenical Council may 
possibly not be in accordance with Scripture and 
Apostolical tradition, and may therefore err. So far 
as I myself am concerned, I am willing to admit that 
the voice of Chiurch antiquity, though not altogether 
uniform, is in favour of the absolute infallibility of 
General Councils ; but I am not prepared to allow 
either that there is no place for reasonable doubt on 
the point, or that any General Coimcil during the first 
six centuries has ever plainly and unmistakably claimed 
absolute infallibility, I do not say for certain conciliar 
decrees, but for General Councils as such. Let us, 
however, leave this part of the case for the present, 
and proceed to inquire whether the Catholic Church as 
described by Basil satisfies the requirements of our 
second sign ; whether, that is to say, she is accessible 
or available as a referee to interpret what may be 
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ambiguous in her past declarations, or to pronounce 
upon such dogmatic doubts as may arise from time to 
time. 

BASIL 

The man who is not satisfied with the fare which we 
are enabled to bring to him from the well-furnished 
table of the Catholic Church, must be hard to please 
indeed. The patristic writings, extending over a 
period of at least 600 years, deal so fully with every 
material point of controversial theology, that — their 
authority once conceded — we find ourselves forthwith 
supplied with the means of repelling every heresy, 
and of establishing every truth. We have in our 
hands the same Bible as the Protestant, but ^or us it 
is attested by an infallible witness, and explained by 
an infallible interpreter. Thus armed, we are enabled 
to confound both those who deny the objective 
presence of our Lord in the Eucharist, and those who 
affirm the infallible authority of the Boman Pontifi*, 
We feel the confidence of men who rest upon a power 
that is more than human ; and turning with contempt 
from the puny attempts of Protestant writers to oppose 
their fallible interpretations of Scripture to the 
infallible utterances of the bride of Christ, we insist 
upon the obligation of all those who would claim 
membership with us in the Catholic Apostolic Church, 
to acknowledge in the priesthood a body which inherits 
by succession the grace conferred by our Lord upon 
the Apostles, to confess themselves to their priests, to 
submit themselves to penance, to feed constantly on 
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the Body a«id Blood of the Lamb of God, to invoke 
the saints, to pray for the dead, to fast, and to recog- 
nize in the doctrines which are declared to them by 
the Church the teaching of an infallible guide. 

LE0NAB9 

It is easy to see, Basil, that you are beginning to 
realize the difficulties of your position. You «ay that 
with the records of the primitive Church to refer to, 
'we' are able to establish truth and to chastise error ; to 
prove this and to disprove that — exactly, by the way, 
what the Protestant says of the power which he derives 
from the Bible. But let me ask who are * we ' ? or, 
perhaps, I should enquire — ^though the question may 
sound less polite — ^who are you? Are yiyn and your 
friends the infallible voice of the Universal Church of 
Christ ? Are you even the acknowledged representatives 
of any one of the various branches of the Catholic 
Church ? or, is it not true, that whilst the Church to 
which you belong is, at the very best, an insignificant 
portion of the Catholic body, you are an insignificant 
section of that Church, which, by a preponderating 
majority of bishops, clergy, and laity, protests against 
your distinctive doctrines, and your interpretations of 
Church antiquity ? The infallibility, therefore, of the 
guide which you set up is, in your hands, no more 
available for any useful purpose than the infallibility 
of the Bible in the hands of a Protestant. You and 
the ultra-Protestants have very much in common. 
You both rest your faith upon the infallibility of 
certain antiquarian documents. Both have to depend 
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for the interpretation of those document^ upon the 
judgment of fallible men. These documents are in 
both cases the subject of similar questions — questions 
respecting authorship, purity of text, accuracy of 
translation, meaning, &c. ; but when we pass from 
the diflBculties which High Anglicanism and Pro- 
testantism have in common, to those which distin- 
guish one system from the other, it is impossible to 
deny that the logical position of the Protestant is in 
very many respects less embarrassing than yours. The 
records which constitute the Bible are, at all events, 
contained in one portable volume. They have been 
translated into the vernacular language of almost every 
people under the sun. Every Protestant who can read 
may easily find in the midst of even a busy life leisure 
enough to peruse the Bible from beginning to end 
several times in a year. If he should be sometimes 
puzzled as to what it means, he can at least find out 
what it says ; and, with a concordance by his side, he 
may derive from a comparison of parallel passages 
much light to guide him through the harder parts of 
Scripture. But who amongst us has ever waded through 
the whole of the ecclesiastical literature of the first six 
centuries, to say nothing of understanding it ? If such 
a man there is, he must be an exceptional instance of 
learning and perseverance. He must, moreover, be a 
perfect master of Greek, Latin, and some Eastern lan- 
guages ; for the translation of the early Christian 
records has not gone very far, and has not been so 
severely tested as the translation of Scripture. I will 
undertake to say, Basil, that even you, a clergyman, 
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and fax better read in theology than nine-tenths of the 
clergy, have not accomplished this feat. The Protestant, 
moreover, recognises the voice of Q-od in every part of 
the Holy Scriptures ; but in dealing with the primitive 
ecclesiastical records, you must ever be on the watch 
to separate the chaflF &om the wheat ; and however 
plainly you may see a particular dogma in the writings 
of an orthodox Father, you cannot regard it as obligatory 
until it has been shown to be confirmed either by a 
General Council, or by the unanimous assent of all 
Catholic authorities, at all times, and in every part of 
the world. Well may we ask, what man, or body of 
men, unless miraculously endowed, can be sufficient for 
such a work ? Well may the Bomanist say to you— 
* If you are reasonable in maintaining against the Pro- 
testant that the Bible cannot answer the purpose of an 
infallible guide without an infallible interpreter, the 
Protestant is a fortiori reasonable in maintaining 
against you, that the controversial writings of number- 
less theologians during six centuries of the most dis- 
putatious period in the world's history cannot, without 
an infallible interpreter, answer the purposes of an in- 
fallible guide.' 

CONWAT 

Feeling uneasy lately under the imputations now so 
profusely thrown upon Protestant principles, and re- 
cognizing the imspeakable comfort of a sure guide to 
dogmatic truth, I called the other morning at the 
office of the ' Church and the World,' and asked for 
3asil. Basil soon presented himself with a face of 
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cordial welcome ; but so entirely was I absorbed by the 
purpose of my visit, that forgetting even to ask after his 
health, I broke abruptly into the midst of my trouble. 
' I want an infallible guide, Basil, can you help me ? ' 
* Yes,' says Basil, ' to the very best, nay, the only sure 
guide, viz., the Catholic Apostolic Church, the pillar 
and ground of the truth, whose teaching, which enters 
with the most scrupulous minuteness into all essential 
particulars, not only as regards dogma, but as regards 
dress, forms, and ceremonies, you will find laid up in 
the first four General Councils, and in the library of 
books which fill this room, and consist of early liturgies, 
and of almost all the ecclesiastical writings of the first 
six or seven centuries of Church history.' ' Nay, but,' 
I replied, Hhese books rather repel than invite me. 
Greek and Latin are to me very tough food, and the 
Eastern languages are altogether beyond my digestive 
powers. Besides, I shall be an old man before I have 
got through the first reading ; and even then, how shall 
I be able to separate &om that huge mass of learning 
in so many tongues the truths which are necessary to 
salvation? I took it for granted that the infallible 
guide would do this for me, and let me know the 
result.' ' Well,' said Basil, after some hesitation, ' we 
are, it must be admitted, in a little temporary diflB- 
culty. The Church of course is recognizable on the 
earth. She can be seen, but imfortimately she cannot 
just now be heard. In fact, she has not been heard 
to speak for 1,200 years. She would, however, no 
doubt, be audible, as well as visible, if the Eoman 
Church, the Greek Church, the Eussian Church, and 
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some others, laying aside their schismatic diflferences, 
would consent to meet us and one another in General 
Coimcil.' * I do not much care about that diflBculty,' I 
remark. * If, as you seem to imply, so many branches of 
the Catholic Church are alive and flourishing, some of 
them must surely exhibit enough of the spiritual graces 
of the immaculate tree from which they sprung to an- 
swer my purpose. Shall I go to the Greek Church ? ' 
*No,' says Basil, a little doubtfully, ' I think not. There 
is much good in the Greek Church, but she is unsound 
on the subject of the Third Person in the Trinity, and 
she has misinterpreted the primitive doctrine of the 
invocation of saints, encouraging the practice of 
directly addressing the saints in a form of prayer, 
which of right belongs to God alone.' ' Very good,' I 
reply, ' shall I go then to Eome ? ' ' No,' says Basil, 
firmly, ' the Church of Eome has broken the unity of 
primitive teaching by requiring her members to hold 
as necessary to salvation the supremacy of Papal 
authority in matters of dogma, to say nothing of the 
Immaculate Conception.' 'Then I must go to the 
national Church of England,' I exclaim. ' I am glad of 
that, for I have an instinctive drawing to the articles 
and formularies of the Church of England.' ' Certainly 
not,' says Basil; 'the Church of England, by her 
liturgies, formularies, and articles, rejects almost all 
the distinctive dogmas of the early Church, the seven 
Sacraments, the objective presence, the invocation of 
saints, prayers for the dead, purgatory, &c. &c. ; and it 
is to be feared that the majority of her bishops and 
nine-tenths of her laity would indorse the rejection.' 
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*Nay, then, my dear Basil, what can I do and where 
can I go ? ' ' Well, I think the best thing you can do 
will be to dine with me to day, and I will introduce 
you to Dr. Pusey ; or stay, there is a gathering down 
stairs of some of the contributors to the '' Church and 
the World," shall I introduce you to them ? ' ' Much 
obliged,' I say, ' but I have just declined a similar 
invitation which, so far as infallible guidance is con- 
cerned, is quite as hopeful as yours.' * What can you 
mean? ' says Basil. ' I mean,' I replied, ' that a friend 
has most kindly invited me to join a tea-meeting this 
evening at his house, where he promised to introduce 
me to the Eev. Dr. Cunmiing, and to the editor of the 
Becord Newspaper.' 

BASIL 

You hit me hard, Conway ; but though I can smile 
at your good humoured banter, there is a side to it 
which is painfully serious to me. I admit the many 
trials through which the Church has been for many 
years, and still is, passing, but I confidently believe 
that we are on the right road at last, that we are 
tending to such a reform of our own Church as will 
re-establish her position as a witness to the whole truth 
as once delivered to the saints ; and when she is con- 
verted she will become the means, I cannot doubt, 
of reimiting in the fellowship of the same household 
the scattered members of the family of Christ. Mean- 
while there are two points which, in connection with 
our present inquiry, we must not omit to notice — first, 
that amongst those who accept the first four Councils 
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and the patristic writings as embodying the teaching 
of the Church Catholic, there is far less diflFerence of 
opinion as to what that teaching was, than is to be 
found amongst Protestants as to the teaching of the 
Bible ; and secondly, that there is no material dogmatic 
difficulty which has been left by primitive Christianity 
in such doubt as to call imperatively for a reference 
to infallible opinion. 

LEONARD 

I am afraid, Basil, that we should be entitled to 
interrupt you with cries of ' Question.' You have to 
show, in accordance with the admitted exigencies of 
our argimient, that the Church as defined by you is 
accessible or available as a referee to explain ambigui- 
ties in her own declarations, and to decide such disputed 
points of dogma as may from time to time arise ; and 
we cannot consent to abandon this issue for the purpose 
of inquiring whether, amongst the vague possibilities 
of the next thousand years, your Church may recover 
the voice which she lost 1,200 years ago. One word 
more. Though I should be justified in passing by as 
irrelevant the two points to which you wish to call our 
attention, I cannot accept either the one or the other 
of them. You say that there are greater difierences of 
opinion amongst Protestants as to the teaching of the 
Bible, than amongst churchmen as to the teaching of 
Church antiquity. I doubt this much. In any case 
the comparison cannot fairly be made without some 
handicapping. Protestants generally know nothing of 
the writings of the Fathers, and care nothing for them. 
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Amongst the members even of those Churches which 
respect the early Christian literature not one in 500, no, 
not one in 5,000 — ^if professional theologians and clergy- 
men are put out of the question — has ever read through 
the works of a single Father of the Church ; and even 
amongst the clergy, not one in 1,000 has more than a 
very superficial acquaintance with patristic literature. 
K, then, we consider the vast diflFerence in point of 
number between the millions who read the Bible and 
the select few who are personally familiar with the early 
Church records, our real difficulty will be to understand 
how the diflferences between ecclesiastical antiquarians 
should be so numerous and important as they are. 
You and your firiends, for instance, are always talking 
of your reverence for the primitive records ; and yet in 
what have your studies resulted, but a profound con- 
viction that there is not one undoubted branch of the 
true Church which rightly interprets those records? 
The Churches of Bome, of Constantinople, of England, 
and some others, all recognise the authority of the 
patristic writings, and all diflfer materially as to what 
those writings teach ; whilst you and your friends — a 
small gathering of clergymen and gentlemen — ^who, by 
the way, have no more ecclesiastical authority than Dr. 
Cumming or Mr. Baptist Noel, feel so strongly the 
errors which have resulted from misinterpreting the 
doctrinal system of primitive Christianity, that, surpass- 
ing the presumption which you so vehemently impute 
to Protestant self-sufficiency, you do not hesitate to 
protest against the interpretation put upon primitive 
teaching by every branch of the Catholic Church of 
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Christ, not excluding your own. That, amongst such 
a company of learned and devout divines y6u alone 
should have discovered the secret of reading the primi- 
tive Church records aright is, though not probable, 
quite possible ; but we cannot by any possibility so 
shut our eyes to the notorious facts of the case as to 
believe that the records in question do not give forth 
an uncertain sound, do not demand an infallible inter- 
preter as importunately as the Bible itself. 

Your second point is, if anything, more untenable 
than your first. You say that there is no material 
dogmatic question which has been left by the Primitive 
Church in such doubt as to call for the decision of an 
infallible guide. Even if the utterances of the early 
Church, instead of being, as we have seen, the subject 
of endless controversy, were as plain as the sun at noon 
day, you could not maintain this point. A short time 
ago you argued with convincing power that the au- 
thority of the Bible could have no infallible basis, 
except the attestation of the Church. Let me ask in 
what way has your Church attested our canon of the 
Old Testament ? None of the first four Councils did 
so, and no one can maintain that our canon of the Old 
Testament was universally accepted by primitive 
Christians. On the contrary, during the first three 
centuries, until the time of Jerome in fact, who made a 
translation of the Hebrew text, the current version in 
the Church was that now adopted by the Church of 
Eome, viz., the Septuagint, including the Apocryphal 
books, all of which, as the Bishop of Ely says, * were 
received by many with the respect due to Scripture.' 
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It is moreover admitted that a Council (not (Ecumeni- 
cal) which was held at Carthage towards the end of the 
fourth century, canonized the Septuagint version, a 
decision which met the cordial approval of St. Augus- 
tine, and which, after holding its place throughout the 
Western Church until the Beformation, was finally 
indorsed by a decree of the Council of Trent. In 
presence, then, of these facts, it cannot be pretended 
that the early Church has given a distinct sanction, 
' semper, ubique, et ah omnibus,^ to our canon of Scrip- 
ture. Surely this is a question of paramount impor- 
tance, a question loudly calling for an infallible opinion 
if such an opinion is attainable ; but is your guide, 
Basil, available to decide this question? You know 
that it is not. — ^Let me put another case. Nothing has 
tended so much to separate the Eastern from the 
Western Churches as the diflference between them ori 
the doctrine of the procession of the Holy Ghost. The 
Eastern Church, I need not say, holds that the Spirit 
proceeds from the Father alone, whilst our Church, 
attaching the utmost importance to the faith in the 
procession of the Spirit from the Father and the Son 
{FiMoque), makes her people declare in the Athanasian 
Creed that those who hold the doctrine of the Eastern 
Church ^ shall without doubt perish everlastingly.' 
Such, then, being the facts of the case, I would ask, 
where, in the first six centuries, can you find the evi- 
dence either that the Athanasian Creed, or the doctrine 
of the double procession, was accepted by the united 
Catholic Church ? Perhaps some one may be disposed 
to argue, that if the Athanasian Creed is not sufficient 
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to support the doctrine of the double procession, the 
Nicene Creed, which plainly aflBrms the same doctrine, 
and dates from the fourth century, will abundantly 
sufiBce for the purpose. But you, Basil, will not use 
this argument. You know that during the first six 
centuries, nay, the first ten centuries, the creed which is 
read in our Churches as the Nicene Creed had no re- 
cognized place in the liturgies of the Church. You 
know that the profession of faith, which we call the 
Nicene Creed, is a forgery, and that the fraudulent 
introduction of the words 'filioque ' is a dark spot in 
the history of the Western Church. Some persons 
indeed have said that the unauthorised insertion of the 
famous 'filioque ' was justifiable, as giving expression 
to the known opinion of the primitive Church on the 
subject. But you will not say this : and inasmuch as 
the true Nicene Creed is notoriously in favour of the 
whole Eastern Church ; as, moreover, the fourth, fifth, 
and sixth General Councils recite the true creed, whilst 
the fourth (that of Chalcedon), one of our accepted 
Coimcils, declares that what it sets forth with regard to 
the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost is absolute perfection, 
no well informed person can maintain that the early 
Christian records are unmistakably in favour of the 
double procession. Surely, then, this is a question upon 
which our infallible guide might be invited to speak, 
and thus to unite again in one communion the severed 
Churches of the East and West. But is your guide 
available for such a purpose ? Once more, you know 
that it is not. Nor is this all. Not only do many 
dogmas, embodying what we conceive to be important 
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truths, require attestation, but msuay dogmas, involving 
what we believe to be dangerous errors, call loudly for 
condemnation. Can Christendom look on unmoved 
while thousands and millions of our fellow-Churchmen 
are required idolatrously to address the saints in a form 
of prayer which is intended for God alone, and to 
receive into their hearts, under the threat of excom- 
munication, such dogmas as Papal infallibility and 
the Immaculate Conception ? What remedy upon 
your theory is there for such errors, if errors they be, 
except the verdict of the infallible guide ? But is your 
guide available for such a reference ? Alas 1 no ; and 
thus we are inevitably led to the conclusion, that your 
guide is not distinguished by the signs which, we all 
agree, must necessarily characterize an infallible reli- 
gious guide ; that is to say, it does not plainly and 
immistakably profess infallibility ; and even if it did, it 
certainly is not accessible or available as a referee to 
pronoimce upon such doubts as for twelve hundred 
years have divided, and still continue to divide, earnest 
seekers after dogmatic truth. 

BASIL 

Yes, Leonard, the points which you have put with 
so much forensic skill are well calculated to try our 
faith to the utmost. Often I have felt, when hardly 
pressed by a similar train of thought, as if we were 
deserted by everything but the knowledge that ' the 
trial of our faith worketh patience, and that patience 
will,' in God's own time, ' have her perfect work, that 
so we may be perfect and entire, wanting nothing/ 

o2 
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Never can I abandon the belief that the garment of 
our Lord, the coat which was without seam, will again 
become the apt emblem of the visible Church of Christ. 
But I will not press you to accept my aspirations for 
^guments. Admitting that I do not see my way at 
present to a complete answer to your reasoning, I will 
leave you the honours of the field for awhile, confident, 
however, that after reflection I shall be able to resume 
the combat with some better chances of success. 

LEONARD 

There is more, depend upon it, Basil, in the infer- 
ences to which I have led you than the triumphs of a 
lawyer's tongue. If your Church is the only authority 
to which we can appeal in our dogmatic difiBculties, 
then the merciful design of God in placing upon the 
earth an infallible guide to dogmatic truth has been 
frustrated, and the promise of our Lord, the promise to 
which the Church has ever climg with such trusting 
tenderness, as the proof of her divine commission to 
teach the nations, — ' Lo, I am with you aJ/waya^ even 
unto the end of the world,' — becomes an unmeaning 
delusion. Apart from the inherent weakness of your 
logical position, your ideas of a Church can never 
satisfy the wants of this work-a-day world, where, 
though men sigh for truth, some are too busy to seek 
for it themselves, and some are either too weak or too 
wise to put implicit faith in their own conclusions. 
What men demand from their spiritual teacher is not 
a mere history of past services, but trustworthy, present, 
active help. Your Church is like a guide, who having 
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led a company of travellers to a point from which ten 
roads diverge, leaves them there, after referring them 
to a battered, old sign- post, so obscure, ill-written, and 
defaced, that no two persons can be brought to agree 
either as to what it says or as to what it means. It 
resembles a gold watch, beautiful perhaps outside, but 
with some fatal, irreparable disorder of the works. In 
vain you put your ear to it. In vain you shake it, in 
the hope that it may be again quickened into activity. 
The thing, if not dead, is dumb. It may formerly have 
been a trusted counsellor, an hourly referee, replying 
to your appeals with infallible accuracy, but it is now 
a mere memorial of what it was — a gaudy sham, which 
may serve in the opinion of superficial observers to 
keep up appearances, but can never be accepted by a 
man of business as a substitute for a watch that will go. 

CONWAY 

Let me say in all good humour, Leonard, that you 
must not shout till you are out of the wood. You have 
had the best of the argument hitherto, but perhaps 
Basil and I may find an opportunity of resuming our 
abandoned weapons, if only you should be less successful 
in establishing your position than in attacking ours. 

LEONABD 

My case is very simple, and in its simplicity is its 
great virtue. Every man, woman, and child knows, 
or may easily know, that the Church of Bome professes 
infallibility ; and that she offers not only in her Coun- 
cils, but in the person of her Popes, a guide which is 
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accessible or available for the purpose of pronouncing 
infallibly upon any dogmatic doubts or difficulties 
which may from time to time arise. The Church of 
Eome, therefore, plainly and unmistakably exhibits the 
signs which we all hold must necessarily characterize 
an infallible guide to dogmatic truth ; and as we have 
been led to conclude that no other guide does exhibit 
those signs, the Church of Eome must be ihj& guide for 
which we are seeking, Q. E, D. 

CONWAY 

The demonstration does indeed look formidably con- 
clusive, and yet it fails, I hardly know why, to satisfy 
my mind. I am ready to concede that the signs by 
which we have agreed to test the pretensions of in- 
fallibility, though obviously present in your client, are 
not plainly recognizable in ours. It is true that your 
infallible guide — imlike that of the Protestant or the 
Anglican — is an accessible, living referee — a court of 
final appeal always in session ; but it by no means 
follows that Boman Catholics are exempt from some of 
the most painful causes of doubt which affect us ; in 
other words, it is not clear that your guide is less liable 
to be misinterpreted than ours. Intellects differ in- 
finitely. O'Connell used to say that there was no Act 
of Parliament, however carefully drawn, through which 
he could not drive a coach and six. TJie decisions of 
the Pope, whom we are henceforth to regard as the 
mouthpiece of the Eoman Church, must be reduced to 
writing, and must, when presented to the members of 
the Church, be just as liable to misconstruction as texts 
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of Scripture or patristic records. A short time ago 
the famous Papal Syllabus was submitted to two dis- 
tinct bodies of German theologians, who were asked 
to decide whether its adoption by the (Ecumenical 
Council would necessitate any alteration either in the 
authorized catechisms or in the mutual relations of 
Church and State. To these questions one body posi- 
tively answered 'Aye' and the other 'No.' Can the 
world generally be better qualified than professed theo- 
logians to decipher the meaning of a Papal manifesto? 
And if not, what advantage do Eoman Catholics gene- 
rally derive from their possession of a living referee ? 
I am almost beginning to think that an infallible re- 
ligious guide can be good for very little, unless the 
persons to whom it speaks possess a gift of infallible 
interpretation. 

LEONABD 

Have you not fallen upon a diflBculty which is rather 
speculative than practical? Of the theological pro- 
blems which puzzle and divide us, by far the most 
important and perplexing present no diflBculties what- 
ever to Eoman Catholics. Consider for a moment what 
vital issues depend upon the answer to the question, 
Is the fourth Grospel apostolic ? To this question the 
Protestant can give no reply, but a dreary mass of con- 
troversial matter, which, to say the least, has done 
more to imperil than to sustain orthodoxy. Even the 
Anglo-Catholic cannot take advantage of the support 
of the primitive Church until he has first demonstrated 
(no easy matter, as Mr. Liddon's attempt has shown) 
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that the orthodox view of the Gospel has been accepted 
* semper ' as well as ' ubique et ab omnibiLS.^ But for 
the Boman Catholic all is smooth. The Papal — 'it 
is' — settles the question indisputably and unmistak- 
ably. There are, indeed, certain dogmas which scarcely 
admit of being proclaimed so distinctly, or otherwise 
than disquisitively ; but even in these cases the 
advantage of having the means of referring to a living 
infallible guide is incalculable. My position, remember, 
is not that Papal utterances are exempt from the risk 
of being misunderstood, but that when doubts or mis- 
understandings arise, an infallible referee is always at 
hand to clear them up. When a witness can at any 
moment be cross-examined as to his meaning, the pre- 
cise bearing of his testimony need never long remain 
obscure ; and therefore though it is true that a Papal 
decision may be ambiguous, it is equally true that the 
doubtful matter may be made the subject of further 
Teferences, until the risk of error, or misconception, is 
reduced to a minimum. 



CONWAY 

But how, Leonard, will you deal with Janus, and 
with those who, like him, have exposed the fraudulent 
arts by which the Church of Bome has developed within 
the bosom of catholicity the dogma of Papal infallibi- 
lity ? Or how will you answer the overwhelming his- 
torical proofs with which we have lately been ftimished 
of flagrant contradictions between the dogmatic de- 
cisions of diflferent Popes ? 
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LEONARD 

None of these considerations touch our argument at 
alL We have nothing to do with the reasonableness of 
any Papal pretension. Our sole object is to determine 
whether the Boman Church fulfils exclusively the con- 
ditions of the infallible guide for which we are seek- 
ing.- If it does, no counter arguments or historical 
difficulties can be reasonably allowed to invalidate the 
claims of the Church of Eome to our allegiance. Let 
me add, however, that it is a gross mistake to suppose 
that the difficulties which Janus has made so popular 
amongst Protestants attach to the Boman system 
alone. They attach to the system of all, whether 
Catholic or Protestant, who like ourselves admit the 
necessity of infallible guidance in matters of dogma. 
Beason and history are not more opposed to the pre- 
tensions of ultramontane Catholics on behalf of the 
Pope, than they are to the claims of Janus himself on 
behalf of (Ecumenical Councils, or of ultra-Protestants 
on behalf of Holy Scripture. Contradictions are to be 
found amongst conciliar as well as Papal decrees. No 
fair person moreover can deny that there are in the 
Bible passages which, if interpreted according to the 
obvious meaning of the words, flatly contradict one 
another: but all orthodox Protestants, like the Church of 
England, hold that it is not permissible ' so to expound 
one place of Scriptm*e that it be repugnant to another.' 
Orthodox Protestants, therefore, consider themselves 
morally bound to regard the most subtle sophistries, 
and the most strained suppositions, with greater favour 
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than any imputation upon the consistency or historical 
accuracy of the mysterious book, which is, in their 
judgment, from beginning throughout the Word of 
Grod. So is it, according to Eoman Catholic principles, 
with any imputation, however plausibly supported, 
upon Papal consistency. Starting with the proposition 
that the voice of the Pope is the voice of God, just as 
the Protestant starts with the proposition that the 
voice of Moses, or Isaiah, or St. Peter, is the voice of 
Grod, the Eomanist is prepared to suppose or believe 
anything rather than that the Spirit of Grod, speaking 
through the Pope, can possibly contradict itself. 
But I am wandering somewhat from my brief. I 
must decline to undertake the defence of the teaching 
of the Church of Eome against the strictures of even 
honest critics. An inquiry into the reasonableness of 
any dogmas would be altogether foreign to our argu- 
ment or purpose ; for, it is expressly because such an 
inquiry must necessarily generate an endless round of 
doubts and uncertainties, that we agreed to abandon as 
hopeless all attempts to thresh out a trustworthy dog- 
matic system for ourselves, and to pursue nothing but 
our search after the infallible religious guide. An 
uncommitted disputant is no doubt free to argue that 
there is no infallible guide on earth ; but such an 
argument is not open to you, Conway, nor to you, 
Basil, nor to any of those Churchmen and orthodox 
Dissenters who, accepting the propositions from which 
we started, maintain the necessary connection between 
a dogmatic religion and infallible guidance. Here, 
then, I sheathe my weapon. My task is done, and 
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drawing to a point the scattered threads of our long 
controversy, the results may be thus summed up : We 
are all agreed (unless Max, who has been strangely 
silent, is an exception) that dogma is an essential part 
of true religion ; that Grod has given to us on earth an 
infallible guide to religious truth ; that there are, at 
all events, two plain and palpable signs by which such 
an infallible guide must necessarily be characterized ; 
and that there are but three guides, whose pretensions 
to be regarded as infallible deserve consideration, viz., 
the Bible, the Church as defined by the Anglican, and 
the Church of Eome. Such are the propositions which 
we began by accepting ; and inasmuch as it has been 
shown by the course of the argument that our adopted 
signs of infallibility, whilst they are not to be recog- 
nized either in the Bible or in the Anglican's Church, 
are plainly and palpably apparent in the Church of 
Bome, we must either acknowledge the Boman Church 
as our infallible guide, or abandon altogether the pro- 
positions from which we started, 

BASIL 

Although the course of the argument has not been 
altogether satisfactory to me, it provides, at all events, 
for us persecuted Bitualists a shelter from the attacks 
of those who are eternally twitting us with the pecu- 
liarly Bomanistic tendency of our teaching. Indeed, 
those who adopt Leonard's conclusions can never hence- 
forth seek to fix upon us alone the charge of being 
either false in our professions or false in our logic, but 
we shall have for our companions in the dock the whole 
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of Christendom, both Catholic and Protestant, with the 
exception only of those who acknowledge the supreme 
authority of the Eoman Church. Turning away, how- 
ever, from this subject, I am longing to address a 
question to you Leonard, and to Max also, who, though 
he has been imusually silent throughout the whole of 
the discussion, has managed to impress me with an idea 
that his sympathies are on your side. My question is, 
how, if you trust the conclusions of your own reasoning, 
can you bear to remain another day outside the pale of 
the true Church ? 

LEONABI) 

There you have me, Basil. But men are not always 
logical. I might, perhaps, ask you to explain how, 
with your notions of the vital diflFerences between 
primitive Christianity and the thirty-nine Articles, you 
can conscientiously accept ministerial functions in the 
Church of England as established bylaw ? Logically, my 
position, as a professing member of the English Church, 
is untenable ; but I cannot bring myself to quit 
hastily, or without a prolonged and repeated examina- 
tion of the points involved, a Church which is endeared 
to me by a thousand clinging associations, and which 
embraces almost all whom I know and value. More- 
over, I am bound to allow that, notwithstanding the 
conclusions of my logic, I cannot altogether master the 
repugnance, nay, the disgust, with which the teaching 
of the Church of Eome aflFects both my mind and my 
conscience. Some parts of it appear to me as loathsome 
and repulsive as the most degrading superstitions of 
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heathendom ; and I am hopelessly bewildered by the 
strange mass of apparent absurdities — moral, religious, 
historical, critical, and scientific — which I must swallow 
bodily, if I once place myself under the footstool of St. 
Peter's successor. These things sometimes lead me to 
doubt the logical conclusions which I cannot refute ; 
and thus, Basil, I feel myself in much the same position 
as both you and Conway — beaten by arguments to 
which I am unwilling to submit. But you are right 
to summon Max into court. I long to hear what he 
has to say in answer to your challenge. What changes 
years may have wrought in his opinions, heaven knows ; 
but he must be strangely altered from what he was in 
the old Oxford days if he has lost his tongue. 

MAX 

There is no mystery in my silence. I have been 
kept quiet by the interest I felt in Leonard's pleading, 
and in the striking resemblance between his recent 
mental history and my own. Every step of the ground 
which he has traversed is familiar to me. I have paced 
it up and down over and over again, and until lately 
with the same results and with the same misgivings. 
The reasoning which vanquished him, vanquished me ; 
but still my conscience and intellect refused to be 
satisfied ; and I should probably at this moment be 
wondering at my own infirmity of purpose, if it had not 
occurred to me (manifestly the only way of dealing 
with a suspected reductio ad absurduTn) to test the 
soimdness of the hypothesis which I had taken for 
granted at starting, and which I had always regarded 
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as beyond the reach of question. The expedient was 
common enough, but it broke upon me with all the 
power of a special illumination. Like Hopeful in 
the dungeon of Griant Despair, I felt what a fool I 
had been to worry myself, when I had in my bosom a 
key which, if fairly tried, would, in all probability, 
open every lock in Doubting Castle : and so in truth it 
did. Your argument, Leonard, is plainly of no more 
value than a rope of sand, unless the supposition from 
which you started is sound. That supposition I 
deny. I deny that dogma is an essential part of true 
religion. 

For the first time since the conmiencement of our 
conversation there was a short interval of silence, 
during which we looked at each other with a sort of 
amused surprise. At length Basil spoke in rather a 
low voice. 

BASIL 

But, my dear Max, what can you mean ? I am sure 
that you can never be satisfied with a purely negative 
faith ; and I cannot understand how faith can be positive 
without being to a certain extent dogmatic. True 
religion is the tie by which Grod connects Himself with 
His creatures, and is manifestly designed to bring all 
their faculties into subjection to His will. ' It includes 
in its complete idea,' says St. Augustine, ' the knowledge 
and the worship of Grod.' Without a God to worship 
and to love, religion seems to me to be impossible ; but 
the propositions that Grod is, and that Grod is good, 
what are they but dogmas ? 
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MAX 

Most heartily do I acknowledge that without the 
love of God there can be no religion; but I do not 
agree with you in regarding the being and goodness of 
G-od as dogmas. Perhaps, after all, the diflference be- 
tween us is a mere matter of definition. 

LEONABD 

Perhaps so : but on that account it would be all the 
better to define ' dogma ' at once, the more especially 
as theologians are eternally at issue with one another 
as to what the term imports. I came across a notable 
instance of this the other day. Dr. Liddon, in his 
Bampton lectures, complains of Baur for calling our 
Lord's method of teaching undogmatic ; and after assert- 
ing the contrary in the plainest language, supports his 
assertion by reference to the following passages in the 
Sermon on the Mount : — ' When thou prayest enter into 
thy closet, and when thou hast shut the door, pray to 
thy Father which is in secret, and thy Father which 
seeth in secret shall reward thee openly.' 'If ye 
forgive men their trespasses, your heavenly Father 
will also forgive you.' ' Not everyone that saith unto 
me, Lord, Lord, shall enter into the kingdom of heaven, 
but he that doeth the will of my Father which is in 
heaven.' What side. Max, do you take in this contro- 
versy ? Are you for Baur or for Dr. Liddon ? 

MAX 

I am, I confess, entirely with Baur, and should have 
selected the quoted passages as admirable specimens of 
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what I mean by undogmatic teaching. There is, how- 
ever, no reason why I should attempt to embody in 
some exhaustive definition the various notions which 
are involved in the abstract idea of dogma. Such an 
attempt would occupy a long time, and would be a 
great waste of power. To fix the subtle essence which 
underlies the dogmatic character of an opinion is, depend 
upon it, not so easy a matter as, at first sight, it seems. 
Perhaps, if we entered upon the enquiry we should find 
that the quality of dogmatism, instead of being, as 
some persons suppose, inherent in certain opinions, is 
altogether derived from the conditions under which any 
opinions may be presented to us for acceptance. But 
it is fortunately unnecessary for me to carry you through 
these speculations. It will be amply suJEcient for our 
present purpose if I distinctly specify the sense which, 
throughout this discussion, I have associated with the 
term ' dogma ; ' if, in other words, I point out clearly 
what are the distinctive characteristics of the proposi- 
tions which, under the name of ' dogmas,' I exclude 
from my idea of true religion. Confining myself then 
to this practical object, I would wish you to understand 
that when I deny the right of dogmas to be regarded 
as an essential part of true religion, I mean by the 
term ' dogmas ' to designate those professedly religious 
doctrines or tenets which, ex confeaao^ cannot possibly 
be established without having recourse to objective 
reasoning and evidence, or to the magisterial dicta of 
some external authority.^ Such are the tenets or doc- 
trines to which I mentally refer whenever I speak of 

> I subjoin some of the more common definitions of dogma. — * Dogma 
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* dogmas.' But if there are any professedly religious 
doctrines which, however they may have been first 
suggested to the mind, are apprehended and assimilated 
by the conscience alone ; doctrines which demand no 
external authority for their support, and which no 
authority could hope to discredit; doctrines which, 
whether inculcated or not by the Bible, or the Koran, 
or the Vedas, or the Church, would still have an 
indestructible hold upon our whole nature, and are so 
far removed from the domain of intellect, that we 
cannot even conceive the possibility of their being 
proved or disproved by any intellectual process, such 
doctrines have nothing in common with the ideas 
which I am in the habit of associating with dogmas. 

CONWAY 

Should we not have a clearer apprehension of the 
matter if you would show in what way your view of 
dogma applies to the solution of the question originally 

is a doctrine for which acceptance is demanded because it is promulgated 
by authority.' — The Rev, W. L. Clay. 

* Dogma is a fundamental article of belief, derived ftom acknowledged 
authority ; and is usuaUy applied to what are considered the essential 
doctrines of Christianity, deduced either from Scripture or the Fathers 
of the Church.' — • Dictionary of Science, ^c.,' by Dr, Brands and the 
Bev. W. Cox. 

* Dogma is a statement in the form of a decision or decree from some 
person or body claiming authority.* — Dr. Worcester's * Dictionary.* 

None of these definitions would include the * Infallibility doctrines,' which 
are nevertheless universally called dogmas. No reasonable Protestant 
can claim infallibility for our canon of Scripture upon any other ground 
than reason and evidence ; nor is it apparent on what other grounds a 
reasonable Churchman can demand our exclusive allegiance to the au- 
thority of his Church. — C. M, 
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raised by Basil — I mean the question whether the 
doctrine of God's goodness is or is not a dogma ? 

MAX 

Perhaps so ; and I will therefore submit the doctrine 
of Grod's goodness, together with some other doctrines, 
to the test of my definition. The Protestant doctrine 
of the infallibility of Scripture — is it a dogma ? Yes ; 
for it cannot obviously be established without calling 
in the aid of reason and objective evidence. — The 
doctrine of Baptismal regeneration — is it a dogma ? 
Yes ; because, apart from the magisterial dicta of some 
authority external to ourselves (the Bible or the 
Church), the doctrine could not possibly have any 
foundation to rest upon. — The doctrine that God is 
good — is it a dogma ? I think not. Where shall we 
find the authority, or the objective evidence, or the 
logic which is essential to our belief of this. doctrine ? 
Whatever the external circumstances were which first 
suggested to our minds the idea of God and of 
his goodness, the idea became a living faith within us 
by a process with which neither external evidence, 
nor argument, nor authority had anything whatever 
to do. Carlyle says somewhere : — 

Endeavouring by logical argument to prove the existence of 
God, a Kantist might say, would be like taking out a candle 
to look for the Bun : nay, gaze steadily into your candlelight, 
and the sun himself may be rendered invisible. 

Hear also Fichte : — 

Thou art best known to childlike, devoted simple hearts. 
He who feeU that, if there is a God, He must look 
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down graciously upon him, will not be disturbed by argu- 
ments against his being, as he needs none for it. 

You, Basil, who are disposed to feel more confidence 
than I in the authority of great ecclesiastical names, 
will recognize the thoughts which I am labouring to 
express in the following memorable words of Bishop 
Butler : — 

Our whole nature leads us to ascribe all moral perfections 
to God, and to deny aU imperfection of Him. And this will 
for ever be a practical proof of His moral character to such as 
will consider what a practical proof is ; because it is the voice 
of God speaking in us. 

Thus, then, a doctrine which lies at the roots of our 
nature, which owes its existence, not to the force of 
any argument or to the weight of any external 
authority, but to a principle within us of which the 
influence consciously bears no relation whatever to the 
amount of our attainments, or to the activity of our 
intellectual gifts, is, in my opinion, a very different 
thing in kind from such doctrines as the infallibility 
of the Pentateuch, or the Apostolical succession, or 
the objective presence in the Eucharist. In some 
cases this principle may remain undeveloped ; in some 
it may be almost stifled by the disregard of its 
monitions ; in some it may be so overlaid by dogmatic, 
superstitious, or intellectual training as to be nearly 
neutralized ; — in fact, people gaze so long at their candle- 
light as to be unable to see the sun ; — but still in every 
human breast it exists, and is the only avenue through 
which a living faith in God and His goodness can ap- 
proach the soul. Long before there was any Bible or 
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any Church men felt, as we do now, their dependence 
upon God, and recognized in the still small voice 
within them the attesting witness to the guiding 
influence of His Holy Spirit. Eeason may approve 
the belief in God's goodness, but cannot generate it ; 
and as for authority, this belief must necessarily 
precede the acceptance of any external authority 
as a guide to religious truth ; for how could a man 
accept the Bible, for instance, as a welcome gift, or as 
anything but a possible delusion, if he did not first 
of all believe in the goodness of the Being from whom 
he supposes it to proceed ? A recent writer in the 
' Quarterly Eeview ' well observes : — 

Our judgment on that which professes to be a communi- 
cation from God must depend upon our idea of Him 

We must judge of revelation according to certain antecedent 
premisses which exist in our own minds, according to certain 
primary notions and impressions existing in us. 

This is plain common sense. If a book, backed by 
all the external evidences which are said to attest the 
divine origin of the Bible, were to deny the goodness 
of God, we should at once reject its authority ; and if 
every text by which the loving-kindness of God is 
lafifirmed were struck out of the Bible, the belief that 
God is love would hold its own for ever against the 
world, the flesh, and the Devil. A man, therefore, who 
denies that dogma is an essential part of true religion, 
may, without any inconsistency, accept as a fundamental 
religious truth the proposition that — God is good. 
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COSWAT 

Methinks I understand now why you question Dr. 
Liddon's right to classify under the head of dogmas 
those extracts firom the sermon on the moimt which 
Leonard quoted a moment ago. 

MAX 

Xo doubt. Those passages which logic would vainly 
'attempt to prove, have a hold ujwn our hearts entirely 
independent of the fact that they are in the Bible, or 
that they are afl&rmed by the Church. I do not believe 
that they are true because Christ uttered them, but 
that Christ uttered them because they are true. They 
derive their influence over us from nothing but what 
we recognize to be the attesting witness of a holy prin- 
ciple within us. If the Commission for revising the 
text of Scripture were to strike them out of the Bible 
altogether, they would be to us precisely what they are 
now. Who could be brought to believe that his confi- 
dence in the virtue of secret commimion with God has 
no foundation but logic or authority? Who that 
acknowledges the Fatherly love of God can doubt his 
readiness to forgive the trespasses of all who, in child- 
like submission to his will, forgive those who trespass 
against them ? It may, indeed, be necessary to remind 
men from time to time that the kingdom, of heaven is 
not for those who worship God with the lips alone • but 
the testimony which gives to this teaching— from 
whatever source it comes-its living power, is con- 
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sciously derived, not from without, but from within us. 
Dr. Liddon says : — 

A child reads in the sermon on the mount that our Heavenly 
Father takes care of the sparrows, and of the lilies of the field, 
and the child prays to Him accordingly. The truth upon 
which the child rests is the dogma of the Divine Providence, 
which encourages trust and warrants prayer, and lies at the 
root of the child's religion. In short, religion cannot exist 
without some view of its object, viz. God ; but no sooner do 
you introduce any intellectual aspect of God — nay, the bare 
idea that such a Being exists — than you have before you not 
merely a religion, but at least in some sense a tlieology. 

In this passage, the word ' dogma ' grates strangely 
upon the ear. It is not true that our belief in God's 
providence — like our belief in what is usually called 
dogma — has no foundation but reason, or objective evi- 
dence, or authoritative dicta — the dicta of the Bible or 
the Church. It is not true, as implied by Dr. Liddon, 
that the idea conveyed to the mind by Christ's teaching 
as to the Fatherly goodness of God, is one which 
suggests an objective or intellectual aspect of God's 
character ; an aspect, that is to say, which is capable 
of being transferred, with the supporting evidence, like 
a doctrine of science, from one intellect to another ; 
and which our minds would inevitably reject if it 
could not be either established by argument or 
guaranteed by some acknowledged authority. The 
belief in God's Fatherly providence, where it exists at 
all, consciously rests, like all the primary beliefs of the 
soul, upon a foundation which is deeper than all reason- 
ing and all authority. ' Conscience,' says Dr. Newman, 
5 teaches us, not only that God is, but what he is : it 
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provides for the mind a real image of Him as a medium 
of worship;'* and, therefore, as there is nothing in 
common between our tenure of this doctrine and the 
tenure by which we hold such doctrines as the real pre- 
sence or the fall of Adam, the attempt to group them 
all under the same specific term can lead to nothing 
but confusion. And let no one suppose that this 
classification of religious doctrines with reference to 
the tenure by which they are held is a mere piece of 
pedantry. It is, on the contrary, a matter of the high- 
est practical importance. If, as I shall have to show, 
the essential elements of true religion are to be sought 
for amongst those doctrines only which the conscience, 

♦ Dr. Newman seems to agree with Max rather than with Dr. Liddon, 
in regarding a child's belief of God's Providence as an act of moral 
perception, rather than as the realization of an intellectual aspect of 
Grod's character. He is considering what is involved in the disposition 
of an ordinary child to turn to God in his troubles, and he observes : — 

' First it involves the impression on his mind of an unseen Being, 
with whom he is in immediate relation, and that relation so familiar, 
that he can address Him whenever he chooses ; next of one whose good- 
will towards him he is assured of, and can take for granted ; nay, who 
loves him better, and is nearer to him than his parents. . , . That is, we 
shall not be wrong in holding that this child has in his mind the image 
of an invisible Being, who exercises a particular providence amongst us, 
who is present everywhere, who is heart-reading, heart-changing, ever 
accessible, open to impetration. What a strong and intimate vision of 
God must he have already attained. ... It is an image of the good 
God — good in Himself, good relatively to the child, with whatever in- 
completeness. Though he cannot explain or define the word " God," 
when told to use it, his acts show that to him it is far more than a word. 
He listens indeed with wonder and interest to fables and tales ; he has 
a dim, shadowy sense of what he hears about persons of this world ; but 
he has that within him which actually vibrates, responds, and gives a 
deep meaning to the lessons of his first teachers about the will and the 
providence of God.' In another place he says : — * As we have our initial 
knowledge of the Universe through sense, so do we in the first instance 
begin to learn about its Lord and God from conscience.' — C M, 
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rather than the intellect, recognizes as God's truth, 
then all the arguments by which Leonard has led us 
up to the door of St. Peter's — all the arguments by 
which you have been satisfied of the necessary de- 
pendence of man in religious matters on the infallible 
guidance of some external authority — fall to the ground 
at once. Our business, in fact — if we would see God — • 
will be very diflFerent from that which has engaged 
so much of our time to-day. It will not be to balance 
the conflicting claims of rival teachers external to our- 
selves, but to purify our innermost lives, to sanctify 
the Lord God in our hearts. 

BASIL 

I foresee that before long I shall have a great deal 
to say as to the alleged trustworthiness of the inner 
light in favour of which you are anxious to dethrone 
both the Bible and the Church. But we have, at all 
events, elicited a clear conception of what you mean 
by ' dogma ; ' and I have no objection to speak of 
dogma throughout this discussion in your sense. We 
have, however, arrived at only the threshold of our 
inquiry, and I long to hear by what process you hope* 
to make good your position — that dogma is no essen- 
tial part of true religion. 

CONWAT 

Notwithstanding your eager looks, Basil, I must, I 
fear, put an end to our conference for this while. It 
really is time to go to bed. Eemember, moreover, 
that, if Max is allowed to proceed, we shall soon be in 
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the midst of an entirely new subject, and an hour hence 
we shall be even less disposed than now to say good- 
night. 

HAX 

Conway is right. Besides, I could not do justice to 
my own views without liberal treatment as to time. 
But before quite taking leave of the subject which has 
been so thoroughly discussed in the earlier part of 
the day, let me beg of you to take away with you 
for consideration one or two points of great interest, 
as it seems to me. Throughout the whole of the 
debate on Leonard's point you have assumed the in- 
separable connection and interdependence of dogma, 
religion, and external infallible guidance. Now we 
shall, I suppose, all agree that human nature is in- 
separably associated with a religious principle, and 
that human beings must therefore have always stood 
in need of true religion. But if dogma is an essential 
ingredient of true religion, it must always have been a 
part of the purpose of Grod, according to your recent 
argument, to provide his creatures with an infallible 
guide to dogmatic truth. Now then, let me ask, what 
guide, before the foundation of the Church of Christ, 
ever exhibited the signs which we conceive to be ne- 
cessarily characteristic of an infallible religious guide ? 
You must not refer me to the Old Testament ; for the 
claims of the Old Testament have already been refuted 
by the arguments which confounded Conway's advocacy 
of the Bible. Neither can you refer me to the prophets ; 
for there were false as well as true prophets ; and there 
was no visible, external guide with the admitted signs 
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of infallibility to tell men which was which. The rival 
pretensions of diflFerent prophets could, in fact, be tested 
by nothing but reference to what men felt to be 
the voice of Grod within themselves. Nor is this all. 
There was a time when there was neither a written 
word nor an inspired class of teachers, and yet that was 
a time when Enoch 'walked with Grod,' and when 
Abraham was ' the friend of Grod.' Surely there was 
then such a thing as true religion ; but we have no 
reason for believing that Grod's servants then were pro- 
vided with any external infallible teacher, or any other 
guide than the still, small voice in which Elijah, on 
the top of Carmel, recognized the persuasive accents of 
the Holy Spirit. Is it not then worth considering 
whether the arguments from which you evoke the 
necessary connection between dogma, religion, and 
authority, may not be turned right round, so as to 
shake the supposition on which your whole case rests. 
Your argument substantially nms thus : ' If the religion 
which Grod has given to man is (as we believe it to be) 
essentially dogmatic, then Grod must have provided for 
man an external infallible guide to dogmatic truth.' 
My counter argument runs thus : ' If, during the greater 
part of human history, man has been left by Grod with- 
out any external infallible guide, dogma cannot form 
an essential part of the religion which Grod has given 
to man.' When these two resultants of the same train 
of thought are compared, it will be seen that my argu- 
ment has more substance than yours ; for, whilst your 
argument rests upon nothing but a pure assumption — 
via. that dogma is an essential part of true religion — 
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my argument rests upon a plain fact — viz. that no 
religious teacher existing on the earth before the 
foundation of the Christian Church exhibited plainly 
and unmistakably those signs which, we all agree, must 
necessarily characterize an infallible guide to dogmatic 
truth. But Conway is looking deprecatingly at me, 
and the dews are beginning to make themselves felt. 
So let us go in ; and, Basil, I shall be ready to-morrow, 
if Leonard and Conway are not indisposed, to give you 
the satisfaction for which I see you are longing. 
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DIALOGUE III. 

BASIL 

The turn which Max gave to our discussion of 
yesterday took us all by surprise— -me, perhaps, more 
than any of you ; but my anxiety to continue the 
debate did not, as you suspected, originate in my 
combative propensities, but in a feeling of intense 
curiosity. Before I can venture to condemn, or even to 
attack Max, I must understand far better than I do 
now what he means. Max began his argument yes- 
terday with a definition of dogma, which I readily ac- 
cept, because he is clearly entitled to define the terms 
which he intends to use in any way he may think fit. 
But the conclusions to which he would lead us with re-^ 
gard to the relation subsisting between what he calls 
dogmas and true religion are so startling at first sight, 
that we must, as a matter of common prudence, ex- 
amine our ground carefully before going forwards. 
According to his definition of dogma, the doctrines of 
the Church with regard to the divinity of Our Lord, 
the Incarnation, the Atonement, the Eesurrection of 
Our Lord, are all dogmas ; and if dogmas, however true, 
form no essential part of true religion, we may as safely 
expunge these doctrines from our creed as the doc- 
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trine of the divine commission of Mohammed. Indeed, 
the more I reflect upon the matter, the more clearly do 
I perceive how impossible it is to separate dogma from 
religion without separating religion from faith. 

MAX 

I am glad that at the very commencement of our 
discussion you should have brought into such close 
contact ' dogma ' and ' faith'. In so doing you have 
touched the key-note of all that I have to say, and have 
also uncovered the source of the radical difierences 
which must, I fear, for a time at all events, continue 
to divide us. But as our best chance of coming to an 
agreement is to be perfectly intelligible to each other, 
we ought, I think, to launch one more definition — a 
definition of ' faith.' We both of us, I am persuaded, 
feel our hearts stirred within us by the associations 
which we severally connect with the word ' faith.' We 
both think of it as ' the gift of God.' We look upon it 
as the leaven which, however much it may be hidden 
in the barrel of meal, has virtue enough to leaven 
the whole mass. We recognize in it, especially when 
united with the principle of love, the fountain of all 
spiritual graces, of all that made the life and death of 
Christ Himself the glory of men and angels ; and yet 
1 never hear you speak of faith without wondering 
what can, in your judgment, be the distinguishing 
characteristic of this mighty power. To me it seems 
that a very large part of the bitterness, the misconcep- 
tion, the passionate and intolerant sectarianism which 
tend to disgust all devout minds with theological con- 
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troversy, may be traced to the strangely incongruous 
senses in which theologians are in the habit of using 
this term * faith.' At one moment it is used to denote 
the tenure by which we hold doctrines resting entirely 
upon external authority or objective evidence, and the 
next moment it is used to indicate the tenure by which 
we hold doctrines that are altogether beyond the do- 
main of reason or authority, and rest upon the intui- 
tions of conscience alone. Thus theologians talk of the 
' faith once delivered to the Saints,' meaning thereby 
the whole religious system contained in the teaching of 
the Bible and the Church. We read in our formularies 
of *all the articles of the Christian faith,' and our 
sixth article aflSrms that ' nothing ought to be regarded 
as a necessary article of faith but what can be read 
in Holy Scripture or proved thereby,' which is tanta- 
mount to saying that the tenure by faith is identical 
with the tenure by intellectual demonstration. This 
mode of representing all orthodox doctrines as being 
held by faith, would seem to import that all such doc- 
trines are, or can be held, by the same tenure ; just as 
if the tenure by which men hold their belief in the in- 
fluence of the Holy Spirit on their hearts, is, or can be, 
the same as that by which they hold their belief in the 
truth of the Noachian deluge. Surely nothing but a 
confusion of ideas can result from thus blending under 
one name tenures so widely diflFerent in kind; and 
accordingly we may observe that in the minds* of 
superficial thinkers, a portion of the reverence with 
which the soul instinctively regards the convictions 
of conscience, becomes gradually associated with those 
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dogmas which cannot, confessedly, have any foun- 
dation but either authority or the convictions of the 
intellect. In what I may have to say, I shall en- 
deavour to avoid this looseness of language. When I 
use the term ' faith,' I intend to designate the tenure 
by which we hold those religious doctrines which, 
consciously, cannot have any but a subjective basis — and 
the doctrines so held I shall call ' faiths.' Inasmuch, 
moreover, as all other religious doctrines will be found 
on examination to fall under our accepted definition of 
dogmas, I shall call the tenure by which such doctrines 
are held, whether traceable to authority, or logic, or 
evidence, ' the dogmatic tenure.' You will, therefore, 
now have no difficulty in understanding what I mean, 
when, in dealing with diflFerent kinds of religious doc- 
trine, I speak of 'faiths' and * dogmas,' or when I 
designate the tenures by which such doctrines are res- 
pectively held by the terms * faith,' and Hhe dog- 
matic tenure.' Bearing these definitions in mind, the 
proposition which I have undertaken to maintain may, 
if thought desirable, be put in a positive rather than in 
a negative form ; and instead of denying the right of 
dogmas to be regarded as an essential part of true re- 
ligion, I may affirm that the only doctrines which form 
, an essential part of true religion are * faiths,' or such 
tenets as are held by the tenure of ' faith.' 

LEONARD 

Inasmuch as objective reasoning in some shape or 
other underlies all dogmatic beliefs, your definition, 
Max, does in fact raise up before us the old question 
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(the hete noire of theology) as to the limits of the 
respective domains of faith and reason. Putting 
aside your manifest right to define as you please the 
terms which you propose to use, your definition has, I 
am bound to allow, one great exceptional merit — it 
recognizes and marks a distinction of great importance 
which actually exists. In ordinary theological writings 
the tenure by faith and the tenure by reason are 
jumbled up together in a hopeless muddle. No one 
who reflects for a moment can maintain that a term 
which denotes the tenure by which we hold our belief 
in a historical fact like the crucifixion, can adequately 
denote the tenure by which we believe in God's 
goodness. Nor is the prevalent confusion of ideas on 
this subject to be foimd only in hasty theological 
compositions like sermons and popular religious 
treatises, but it may be traced in the most carefully 
considered writings. I have in my mind at this 
moment an elaborate article of great ability which 
appeared more than twenty years ago (1849) in the 
' Edinburgh Eeview,' specifically upon ' faith and reason.' 
Passing over the metaphysics of the article, it may be 
worth while to notice hurriedly some of the practical 
conclusions of the writer. He maintains that, whilst 
we should trust to reason for the proof of the divine 
authority of Scripture, we should, after being satisfied 
on that point, accept without question, imder the 
guidance of faith, the most minute particulars in the 
historical, practical, and doctrinal teaching of the 
Bible. To me, however, it seems that when a man 
has once satisfied himself by reason of the divinity of 
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the Bible, a belief in its particular statements becomes 
a matter of the plainest and most direct logical infer- 
ence, unless the man in question is prepared to 
regard God as the author of falsehood. 

Faith [the Reviewer says] ever stands between conflicting 
probabilities ; but her position is (if we may use the metaphor) 
the centre of gravity between them, and will be proportionally 
nearer the greater mass. 

The writer could scarcely have used more appro- 
riate terms to describe the judicial faculty. Accor- 
ding to this view, it is by faith that a judge decides 
whether the plaintiff or defendant is right, whether 
the prisoner at the bar is, or is not, guilty. Again he 
says : — 

The belief in a creating God is inferred from design in cre- 
ation, and though there are difficulties the other way, reason 
triumphs in the proofs, and faith over the difficulties. 

But if a man believes that the existence of a creating 
Grod can be proved by reason at all, he ought to hold 
this belief notwithstanding all diflBculties, and thus his 
reason would triimiph (yver the difficulties as well as 
m the proofs. — The writer then shows what monstrous 
conclusions must be accepted by the man who denies 
the Grospel' miracles, and winds up with the excla- 
mation, ' infidel, great is thy faith ! ' Surely, if the 
state of the case is fairly represented by the writer, the 
inference is, ' infidel, great is thy stupidity ! ' If the 
evidence in favour of the Grospel miracles is, upon a 
fair estimate of its value, overpowering — ^if the denial 
of such miracles leads to nothing but the most 
monstrous and improbable conclusions — ^there is 
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manifestly no stronger reason for imputing a belief in 
Christian miracles to an act of faith, than for imputing 
to an act of faith a belief in the earthquake at Lisbon. 
If, therefore, we would avoid the prevalent mystifi- 
cation on this subject, it is important so to define the 
term ' faith ' as to mark plainly wherein we conceive the 
tenure by faith to diflFer from the intellectual tenure. 
This object, I am bound to say. Max has, in my opinion, 
accomplished. He has, moreover, in my judgment, 
done well to associate the term faith with the tenure 
by which we hold religious intuitions : for it cannot be 
denied that the tenets which are based upon what may 
be called the spiritual discernment of the conscience, 
are more closely allied with the generally received 
idea of faith, than the tenets which are ultimately 
based upon objective reasoning or evidence. 

CONWAY 

The want of precision in the prevalent ideas respect- 
ing faith has, I confess, been to me a constant source 
of diflBculty and bewilderment. How common it is to 
hear it said that we should be ready at all times to give 
a reason for the faith, as well as for the hope, that is in 
us. But how is this to be done ? I can understand 
how I may give a reason for a belief which I hold by 
the tenure of reason ; but when I hold a belief by a 
tenure with which reason has consciously nothing to do, 
how can I give a reason for it ? Let a man deny the 
crucifixion, and I can attack him with a battery of 
arguments and evidence as overpowering as I might 
summon to my aid if he were to deny the execution of 
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Charles I. But if a man denies the foundation of all 
religion — ^viz. that God is good — I cannot conceive by 
what arguments or objective evidence I can hope ta 
shake his denial. If an appeal to his spiritual percep- 
tions should fail, I fail altogether. Until the Spirit of 
Crod stirs within him, I can no more hope to address 
him in an intelligible manner than if I were to talk to 
a blind man about colour. I, therefore, entirely ac- 
knowledge the distinction drawn by Max between 
' faiths ' and ' dogmas ' — between ' faith ' and ' the 
dogmatic tenure ; ' but I am far from being prepared 
to allow that no dogma can. form an essential part o^ 
religion. 

MAX 

Many, many thanks, Leonard and Conway, for your 
help. Do not fear that I shall claim you as converts 
to my views merely because you have been so quick to 
apprehend the ideas which I associate with the terms 
* faiths ' and ' dogmas.' I should, however, like to add 
one word to what you have said. Faith and reason, as 
I conceive of them, are intrinsically diverse in nature. 
An honest man cannot accept a doctrine which con- 
fessedly rests upon reason or evidence unless the reason- 
ing and evidence are considered by him sufficient to 
establish the doctrine ; neither can he, if he would, 
reject a doctrine which is bom of faith because he 
cannot prove the doctrine by reason. There is thus no 
privity, as the lawyers would say, between faith and 
reason. Truth, of course, cannot but be consistent 
with itself ; and, therefore, if God is love, that proposi- 
tion can never come, into collision with the 47th pro- 
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position of Euclid. But though a true faith must 
always harmonize i^ith the conclusions of sound reason, 
a wavering faith can never be strengthened by an appeal 
to argument ; neither can any defect in reasoning or 
evidence be cured or supplemented by an appeal to 
faith. Thus, if reasoning and evidence are insuflBcient 
to establish the apostolicity of 2 Peter, conscience 
cannot help at all ; and if we fail to find within our- 
selves the proof of God's goodness, no reasoning or 
evidence can remedy the failure. In other words, 
feith is sufi&cient of itself, without any aid from reason, 
to support the conclusions which belong to the domain 
of faith ; and reason is suflBcient of itself, without any 
aid from faith, to support the conclusions which belong 
to the domain of reason. 

BASIL 

I am, perhaps, not quite so well satisfied as Leonard 
and Conway with yom- definition of faith. It is, how- 
ever, sufficiently distinct and intelligible for our pur- 
pose, and I have therefore no right to object to it ;. but 
I have some doubts as to how far it can be made avail- 
able for practical purposes ; and, though I am very 
anxious to quit the dull preliminary work on which we 
have been hitherto engaged, and to launch out with 
you into the deep, I do not think that we shall waste 
our time if, before proceeding further, you would tell 
us by what tests, in your opinion, a plain man may 
practically distinguish between ' faiths ' and ' dogmas.' 
There are, no doubt, many doctrines which it would be 
easy enough to classify under one or other of these 
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heads. Eveiy Protestant would admit that the tenure 
by which he holds the Mosaic authorship of Deuter- 
onomy, differs in kind from that by which he holds his 
belief in God's mercy. But I know many men — per- 
haps we all do — who would hesitate to admit that the 
tenure by which they hold their belief in the atonement 
is intellectual rather than spiritual. The spiritual 
benefits which many persons habitually associate with 
certain devout dogmatic beliefs and sacramental prac- 
tices, beget in them a deeply rooted impression that 
the influence exercised over their minds by these beliefs 
and practices is> in an especial manner, the work of the 
Holy Ghost. 

MAX 

And they are often right, Basil. I cannot doubt that 
the spiritual benefit which many derive from- the Holy 
Communion, whether administered by priests or dis- 
senting ministers, is the work of the Holy Ghost, 
sympathising with, and aiding, holy aims and high 
moral resolves. Neither can I doubt that similar 
benefits are experienced by devout Eoman Catholics 
from the sacraments of confession and extreme imction, 
and by devout Mohammedans from the pilgrimage to 
Mecca. But we are not now asking what is the cause 
of the benefit which persons associate with a certain 
belief, but what is consciously the ultimate foundation 
of the belief itself. Persons may no doubt mistake the 
source of their beliefs, exactly as many persons are often 
led by a careless analysis of the sensations to associate 
with one sense the ideas derived from more than one — 
as, for instance, the idea of distance with the sense of 
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sight alone. But the best corrective of such mis- 
apprehensions is an honest self-examination. Bemem- 
ber that, m we are now deaUng with the phenomena of 
internal consciousness, I can only recommend my views 
by appealing directly from my conscience to yours. 
Such an appeal, to be effective, demands, no doubt, a 
more solemn earnestness, a more perfect honesty of 
mind on both sides, than a mere appeal to reason. 
The quibbles of logic or liie distortion of history may 
be encountered by sound argument or authorized facts ; 
but how can a man be convicted of unfairness who 
endeavours to maintain his theory by persistently mis- 
representing his feelings ? The court of conscience is 
therefore a court of honour, in which there is no legit- 
imate place for the subtleties of the logician or the 
arts of the pleader. If a man, in order to rebut my 
physiological views, were to declare that he saw with his 
ears, and heard with his eyes, our talk must come to an 
end. It would be impossible for me to disprove his 
statement ; and yet I should be satisfied that he was 
either a liar, or a man Jlbsolutely incapable of distin- 
guishing between the functions of his several organs 
of sense, and I should still continue, even if I had no 
reason to question his honesty, to believe that it was 
with his eyes that he saw, and with his ears that he 
heard. Let us apply the principle of this illustration 
to the case of any honest man who would wish to 
distinguish between faiths and dogmas, as I have de- 
fined them. If a man were to tell us that his belief in 
the Atonement had nothing whatever to do with his 
confidence in the authority of the Church or the Bible, 
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or if he were to declare that he could recc^nise no 
foundation for his belief in the evil of 8eliishnes&» but 
the same authority, we should feel with r^ard to him 
as we should feel if he were to assert that he saw 
with his ears and heard with his eyes. — Of course, with 
regard to those professedly religious doctrines which 
ex confesso rest upon nothing but argument and 
objective evidence, there can be no- possible risk of 
difficulty. They must obviously and unmistakably 
belong to the class ^ dogma,' as I have defined it ; and 
with regard to every doctrine that may be presented 
to us for acceptance on the credit of some external 
authority — ^the Church or the Bible for instance — ^let a 
man ask himself this plain query : — Should I accept 
this doctrine if I entirely disbelieved in the trust- 
worthiness of the attesting authority? I say that 
no honest man can ever find any practical difficulty 
in answering this query ; and if answered negatively, 
the doctrine in question, however true it may be, 
is at once perceived to be a dogma* I ask you, as 
honest men, how with regard to the doctrine of the 
Atonement would any of you answer my query ? If 
you did not see it in the teaching of the Bible or 
the Church, would you hold it ? You know that you 
would not ; in other words, you hold it, not by what I 
have defined to be the tenure of faith, but by what I 
have defined to be the dogmatic tenure. 

LEONABD 

Max is, I think, right ; and the Atonement is a test 
doctrine* If the tenure by which we hold that doctrine 
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cannot honestly be confounded with that by which we 
hold a belief in God's goodness, then there is no dogma 
which we shall be in much danger of confounding with 
a faith : and can there be any doubt as to the tenure 
by which we hold the Atonement ? All scholars, and I 
believe almost all divines, are agreed that a verse 
(1 John V, 7) which has done good service in favour of 
the doctrine of the Trinity is an interpolation made in 
the text of Scripture long after the canon was fixed. 
Now, if every Scriptural text from which the doctrine 
of the Atonement can be fairly inferred came, by the 
progress of Biblical criticism, to be as hopelessly dis- 
credited as the verse respecting the three heavenly 
witnesses, no man in his senses can doubt that this 
would most seriously shake the tenure by which Pro- 
testants hold the doctrine of the Atonement. But, as 
Max veiy justly observed yesterday, if every text which 
afi&rms the goodness of God were expimged from the 
Bible as forming no part of a revised text of Scripture, 
the belief in God's goodness would remain just what it 
is now. 

BASIL 

Nay ; but we have not yet got to the bottom of this 
matter. Though Max has given us a practical dis- 
tinguishing test of dogmas, he has not given us such a 
test of faiths ; and we must not jump to the conclu- 
sion, however true it may be, that every professedly re- 
ligious doctrine which cannot be classified as a dogma 
deserves to be classified as a faith. We have read of 
some heathen people who believe God to be an evil 
Being — a belief which, however odious it may appear to 
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us, is manifestly beyond the reach of logical refuta- 
tion or disproof by evidence, and therefore has one 
obvious characteristic of what you, Max, call a faith. 
Now, if a heathen professor of this belief were to main- 
tain that he held it by the tenure of faith, how would 
you deal with him ? 

MAX 

You are playing, Basil, at a dangerous game. Your 
question, believe me, is calculated to embarrass you 
much more than me. What could you do with your 
stiff-necked heathen ? You might indeed satisfy such 
a man by reason and evidence that the Bible was di- 
vinely inspired ; but if he had a primary faith in the 
wickedness of God, he would see in the proofs of the 
divine origin of the Bible the proofs also of its falsehood. 
As for me, your friend would give me no more trouble 
than a man who should aflfirm that the doctrine of the 
Atonement is a faith rather than a dogma. Your test 
doctrine is as plainly a dogma as the doctrines re- 
lating to the eternity of punishment, the immaculate 
conception, and the essential relations of the Three 
Persons of the Trinity. None of these doctrines, any 
more than the doctrine of God's wickedness, can be 
disproved by reasoning ; and yet, with regard to all of 
them, we feel sure that they must owe their influence, 
not to the intuitions of conscience, nor to the ideas 
which spring from holiness of life and from conformity 
to the rule of right within us, but to some influence 
which is external to us — the authority of a book, or of a 
Church, or of a sacerdotal class, or of tradition, or of 
the impressions based upon early training. — There is, 
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moreover, one test, not hitherto insisted upon, by which 
faiths, or opinions held by the tenure of faith, may be 
distinguished from dogmas, nay, from all other opin- 
ions, except only a class of opinions with which we have 
nothing to do in this discussion, and which are easily 
distinguishable from all others ; I mean opinions held 
by the mathematical tenure. The test to which I al- 
lude is this — that whilst faiths are consciously felt by all 
to be indefectible, no dogmas are. However firmly 
dogmas may be believed, however strong the tenure 
may be by which men hold the doctrine of the Trinity, 
or the objective presence, or the infallibility of the 
Pope, or the apostolicity of the New Testament, no one 
who is in the habit of sounding the operations of his 
mind would affirm that his belief of these doctrines is 
absolutely beyond the risk of being changed by in- 
creased knowledge, or more mature reflection, or a 
larger spiritual experience ; and, therefore, when Pro- 
testants become Catholics, when a bishop becomes a 
Unitarian, or a Quaker becomes a Jesuit, there is 
nothing in such changes which violates or shocks our 
ordinary experience of mental phenomena. But with 
regard to those truths which are apprehended from the 
teaching of conscience alone — ^faiths in other words — it 
is the invariable consciousness of every man that they 
are absolutely indefectible. If we were told that a man, 
after apprehending subjectively the superior virtue of 
mercy to cruelty, had been converted to a belief in the 
moral obligation of cruelty, he would scarcely appear 
to us to be himian. We should, in fact, disbelieve in 
the possible existence of such a man. Now, let us ap- 
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ply this test to the question raised by Basil. If a dozen 
believers in the depravity of Grod could be removed 
altogether from their surroundings to some purer moral 
atmosphere, we feel sure that some of them, at all 
events, would abandon their distinctive tenet. In any 
case, such a result would surprise none of us. It 
would seem to us perfectly natural — ^as much in accord- 
ance with our usual experience as that men should 
abandon one dogmatic system for another. But we can 
scarcely conceive how a man who had once recognized 
the operation of Grod's spirit within him, and who had 
thus been led to realize the idea of God's goodness, 
could ever be led by any change of circumstances or 
position to abandon that idea for a belief in God's 
wickedness. Thus, then, it seems to me that the tenure 
by which some men hold a belief in God's wickedness 
has every characteristic of the dogmatic tenure, and 
none of the distinctive characteristics of the tenure by 
faith. 

LEONARD 

Max might, t fear, if he would, support his views by 
some facts which are uncomfortably familiar to ua all. 
Eevolting and dishonouring ideas of God are not 
peculiar to the obscure corners of heathendom. We 
meet them every day in theological treatises, in the 
articles of sectarian creeds, in the services of our 
Churches, in the sermons of our religious teachers ; 
and as we invariably find them associated with the 
essential features of some dogmatic system, it is 
difficult to resist the conclusion that all similar ideas, 
even when we cannot directly trace their source, must 
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take their rise in dogmas rather than in faiths. 
Consider the following extract from Mr. Lecky's 
* History of Morals ' — a noble work, saving your presence, 
Mr. Morley: — 

It is, indeed, one of the most curious things in moral history 
to observe how men who were sincerely indignant with Pagan 
writers for attributing to their divinities the frailties of an 
occasional jealousy or sensuality — for representing them, in a 
word, like men of mingled characters and passions — have never- 
theless unscrupulously attributed to their own divinity a 
degree of cruelty which may be confidently said to transcend 
the utmost barbarity of which human nature is capable. . . . 
It was the custom formerly, as it is the custom now, for 
Catholic priests to stain the imaginations of young children by 
ghastly pictures of future misery, to imprint upon the virgin 
mind atrocious images which they hoped, not unreasonably, 
might prove indehble. I have before me a tract * for children 
and young persons,' called * The Sight of Hell,' by the Rev. J. 
Furniss, C.S.S.R., pubHshed permissu superiorum by Duffy 
(Dublin and London). It is a detailed description of the 
dungeons of hell, and a few sentences may serve as a sample. 
' See, on the middle of that red hot floor stands a girl. She 
looks about sixteen years old. Her feet are bare. She has 

neither shoes nor stockings Listen I she speaks. She 

says, — I have been standing on this red hot floor for years. 
Day and night, my only standing place has been the red hot^ 

floor Look at my burnt and bleeding feet. Let me go 

off this burning floor for one moment, only for one single short 

moment The fourth dungeon is the boiling kettle : in 

the middle of it there is a boy. His eyes are burning Hke 
two burning coals. Two long flames come out of his ears. 
.... Sometimes he opens his mouth, and blazing fire rolls 
out. But listen I there is a sound like a kettle boiling. . . . 
The blood is boiling in the scalded veins of that boy. The 
brain is boiling and bubbling in his head. The marrow is 
boiling in his bones The fifth dungeon is the red hot 
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oven. The little child is in it. Hear how it screams to come 
out. See how it turns and twists itself about in the fire. It 
beats its head against the roof of the oven. It stamps its 

little feet on the floor God was very good to this little 

child. Very likely God saw that it would get worse and 
worse, and would never repent, and so it would have to be 
punished much more in hell. So God in his mercy ! ! ! called 
it out of the world in its early childhood.' 

CONWAY 

Enough, enough ! But surely this horrible passage 
must be taken to be an exhibition of nothing but the 
notorious sensationalism of the Eoman Catholic system. 

MAX 

I wish you were right, Conway. Consider well the 
following passages which have been taken from 
* Baxter's Saints' Best,' Part III. — Baxter, who surely 
must be regarded by all as a type Protestant : — * 

The torments of the damned must needs be extreme, be- 
cause they are the effect of divine revenge. Wrath is terrible ; 

but revenge is implacable And how hotly revenge will 

pursue them all to the highest ! How God will stand over 
them with the rod in his hand (not the rod of fiitherly chas- 
tisement, but that iron rod wherewith he bruiseth the rebellious), 

and lay it on for all their neglects of Christ and grace 

Consider also how this justice and revenge will be the delight of 

the Almighty Is it not a terrible thing to a wretched 

soul, when it shall be roaring perpetually in the flames of hell, 
and the God of mercy Himself shall laugh at themi when they 
shall cry out for mercy, yea, for one drop of water, and God 

* In the * Contemporary Review * for June, 1871, the Rev. Henry 
AUon gives Baxter the first place amongst the saints of the Noncon- 
formist hagiology. — C. M, 
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shall mock tJietn instead of relieving them; when none in 
heaven or earth can help them but God, and He shall rejoice 
over them in their calamity, [And now comes tlie dogmatic 
source of all this rhapsody.] Why you see these are the very 
words of God Himself in Scripture. And most just it is that 
they who laughed at the sermon, and mocked at the preacher, 
and derided the people that obeyed the Gospel, should be 
laughed at and derided by God. And it is not only a soul, 
but a sinful soul that must suffer ; the guilt which still re- 
mains upon it will make it fit for the wrath of God to work 
upon — as fire will not bum except the fuel be combustible ; 
but if the wood be dry, or it light upon straw, how fiercely it 
will bum then I Why, the guilt of their former sins will be 
as tinder to gunpowder, to the damned soul, to make the 

fiames of hell take hold upon them with fuiy But the 

great aggravation of this misery will be its eternity. When 
a thousand million of ages are past, their torments are as fresh 
to begin as on the first day. They were never weary of 
sinning, nor ever would have been, if they had lived 
eternally upon earth, and now God will never be wearied of 
plaguing them, * 

If we find that dogmatic authority is capable of 
giving currency to such views as these even amongst 
men who have been bom and nurtured imder 
humanizing influences, can we doubt that when 
heathen men profess a belief in the wickedness of God 
they are following the guidance of dogmatic teaching, 
the lessons of priests or traditions rather than the 
light which springs from habitual submission to the 
impulses of conscience ? — Last Simday a good clergyman 
whom I am in the habit of hearing, drew such a 

' The whole of this Chapter is most extraordinary, especially a part 
in which Baxter appeals to the united testimony of good men, sound 
divines, and wise philosophers in favour of witchcraft. — C. M, 
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picture of the Deity, as presented to my mind an idea, 
by no means edifying, of a Being vindictive, cruel, 
unforgiving, capricious ; and as I left church I thanked 
God that faith is stronger than dogma, and that, not- 
withstanding the conventional phrases in which ortho- 
doxy delights to express itself, the good clergyman him- 
self and every one of his hearers still retained, deeply 
engraved upon their hearts by the hand of the great 
artist himself, a very dififerent image of our Father 
which is in heaven. 

BASIL 

Perhaps so ; but what does the belief in God's good- 
ness mean ? We shall soon have to ask that question ; 
and how such a belief can be brought into a definite 
shape, without a dogmatic revelation by God of Himself 
to man. My object, however, is not to enter at present 
into a conflict with Max, but to extort from him a com- 
plete synopsis of his views. I understand now what he 
means by dogmas and faiths. I also understand by 
what process he conceives that a man may arrange the 
doctrines which he holds under the respective heads of 
faiths and dogmas. We are, therefore, now in a position 
to listen to whatever he may have to say in support of 
his proposition — viz. that dogma is no essential part of 
true religion, or that the only doctrines which form an 
essential part of true religion are such as he has de- 
fined to be faiths. 

MAX 

Anticipating that you would accept my several defini- 
tions, I thought it better to put down this morning 
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in writing a summary pf what I have to say. It will, I 
think, save time if I read my memorandum ; and as 
a distinct paragraph has been assigned to each of the 
main considerations on which I rely, my memorandum 
will perhaps help to methodize the course of the subse- 
quent discussion. 

MemorandAiTYi by Max : — 

1. We have already agreed that man has a conscience 
— a faculty by means of which, to use Dr. Newman's 
language, we g-re enabled to perceive, ' not only that God 
is, but what He is.' Is there also included in the idea 
of conscience such a thing as a moral sense, or a power 
of discerning instinctively between right and wrong ? 
I think that there is — that, to borrow certain expressions 
from Bishop Butler, ' there is a superior principle in 
every man, which distinguishes between the internal 
principles of his heart, and passes judgment upon him- 
self and them — which, without being consulted, without 
being advised with, magisterially exerts itself, and 
approves or condemns him,' according as he acts in 
submission to, or in opposition to, its dictates. This 
principle is, I conceive, of the nature of a sense, inasmuch 
as it seems to inform the mind by a process of perception 
or apprehension rather than by a process of reflection 
or reasoning. In any case, it enforces its lessons by 
powerful sanctions — ^by the inner trouble and humili- 
ation which follow even a secret act of falsehood, mean- 
ness, or selfishness — and by the happy glow of tender 
human sympathy which seems to be the special reward 
peculiarly attached to every act, however simple, of 
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loving self-sacrifice. I staxt, then, from the assumed 
existence, and — so far as you are concerned — ^the 
admitted existence, of a moral sense. 

LEONABD 

Pardon me, if I interrupt you for one moment. 
Have you not made here a tremendous assumption ? 
I am unwilling to drag you into a treatise on moral 
philosophy ; but do you intend to pass by, without ex- 
amination, the ethical theory of those philosophers who 
not only deny altogether the existence of a moral sense, 
but refer all our notions of right and wrong to the 
principle of utility, combined with the law of associ- 
ation ? 

MAX 

Well, I do. In dealing with you who are disciples 
of neither Mill nor Comte, I thought it would be 
superfluous to examine critically the foundations of 
either Utilitarianism or Positivism. After all, there is 
no conceivable reasoning by which the existence of a 
moral sense can be proved or disproved. The question 
is one which every man must decide for himself, sub- 
jectively rather than objectively — ^by consciousness 
rather than by logic — by careful self-examination, 
rather than by the most elaborate study of external 
phenomena. Many persons, no doubt, aflGbm that the 
emotions which swell the bosom when we hear a tale 
of lofty self-sacrifice or of treacherous cruelty, spring 
from a nice adjustment of the lessons derived from 
authority, reason, and experience ; that there is no such 
thing within us as the good principle which Bishop 
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Butler describes, or any faculty of moral discernment 
which is kept in a state of healthful activity by holiness, 
rather than by observation and reflection. But if a 
man should talk to us in this way, we should only waste 
our breath by entering into a controversy with him. 
It would be as useless for any of us to discuss moral 
questions with a man who denies a moral sense, as to 
discuss scientific questions with a man who denies an 
external world. After having made an appeal in vain 
from our consciousness to his, our resources would be 
exhausted. 

CONWAT 

I am not unwilling to profess myself a believer in 
what is called a moral sense ; but I wish I could make 
up my mind clearly as to what the functions of a 
moral sense are. Bishop Butler repeatedly tells us 
that it decides for us what actions are good and what 
are bad, and prescribes for us under almost every 
conceivable contingency the right line of conduct. 
My own experience does not confirm this view. I am 
conscious of being often greatly perplexed to determine 
between two courses of conduct, which is the better of 
the two ; and after deciding, I am not unfrequently 
harassed by the apprehension that I have judged 
wrongly. Is capital punishment wrong ? Is divorce, 
for any cause but adultery, wrong ? Upon these and a 
himdred similar questions, with regard to which think- 
ing men are just now much divided, I am unable to 
perceive that my conscience throws any light whatever. 
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MAX 

Nor I either. The doctrine of a moral sense has 
undoubtedly suflFered from a want of accuracy in ob- 
serving and defining the limits of its jurisdiction. 
The advocates of a moral sense have, like Bishop 
Butler, contributed somewhat to this result ; but the 
principal ofiFenders are the Utilitarians. Their so- 
called ethical speculations busy themselves, as it seems 
to me, with almost everything but ethics. Their 
principle of utility, which is offered to us as a criterion 
of right and wrong, is at best only a criterion by which 
we may classify actions according to their efifects. 
But morality regards actions, not for the purpose of 
ascertaining whither they tend, but whence they come. 
Leaving to experience and reflection the business of 
calculating the results of what men do, morality 
reserves to herself the duty of passing judgment upon 
the men themselves ; praising or blaming them, with- 
out waiting to see what may be ultimately the issues 
of their conduct. Even if we try to abstract all 
notions of himian agency from our conception of mor- 
ality, we shall still find that what remains is something 
which attaches itself neither to actions nor to the 
consequences of actions, but solely and exclusively to 
the springs and principles of action ; and, therefore, it 
is that the term ' moral sense ' should be regarded as 
designating the faculty by which we consciously discern 
and apprehend the relative value, not of dififerent 
actions, but of different principles of action.* Lecky 

* That the idea of morality attaches itself to human agents and 
motives rather than to actions is thus illustrated by Dr. Darwin, in his 
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indeed — as great an authority with me as with Leonard 
— seems to think that some acts are of essential moral 
obligation — veracity, for instance ; but I can easily pic- 
ture to myself cases in which even the best of men 
would feel themselves bound by a sense of duty to 
deceive. Abelard was, I think, nearer to the truth. 
* The speciality of Abelard,' says Mr. Bain, * lies in his 
judging actions solely with reference to the intention 
of the agent, and this intention with reference to con- 
science. All actions, he says, are in themselves indif- 
ferent, and not to be called good or evil, except from 
the intention of the doer. The supremacy assigned by 
him to the subjective element of conscience appears in 
such phrases as, there is no sin except against con- 
science.' In fact, I cannot conceive how right or wrong 
can be predicated of any simple act at all. 

CONWAT 

What do you say to murder ? 



MAX 

Murder is not a simple act. The simple act involved 
in murder is killing a human being ; but such killing 
is not always wrong; nay, it may be a positive duty. 

'Descent of Man/ pp. 88, 89. *A8 we cannot distinguish between 
motives [in persons other than ourselves], we rank all actions of a certain 
class as moral when they are performed by a moral being. A moral 
being is one who is capable of comparing his past and future actions or 
motives, and of approving or disapproving them. We have no reason to 
suppose that any of the lower animals have this capacity : therefore, 
when a monkey faces danger to rescue its comrades, or takes charge of an 
orphan monkey, we do not call its conduct moral.' — C, M, 
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Murder is killing under the influence of a wicked motive 
— killing, as our law books have it, with malice pre- 
pense ; and there is no other kind of killing which we 
consider as being necessarily immoral. We condemn the 
coward who treacherously stabs his enemy in the back ; 
but we approve the man who prevents the consum- 
mation of an attempted murder by shooting the villain 
through the head. Thus, what we condemn in the one 
case, and approve in the other, is not the act of killing, 
which is the same in both cases, but the principle from 
which the act springs. Whilst then the moral sense, 
as it seems to me, speaks clearly enough to each of us 
as to the relative value of different motives or principles 
of action ; whilst it distinctly, and in all cases, prefers 
love to hate, self-denial to selfishness, forbearance to 
vindictiveness ; whilst it imperatively requires us, when 
brought into the presence of these rival principles, to 
select the higher and to reject the lower, it will not 
help us to determine by what mode the selected prin- 
ciple may be best applied to a given case. For this 
purpose our counsellors must be prudence, wisdom, 
utility. Let me illustrate my meaning. A man who 
has deeply injured me applies to me for help in diffi- 
culty. The question at once presents itself to my mind 
— Shall I act towards my enemy in the spirit of revenge 
or in the spirit of forgiveness ? As between these two 
conflicting principles of action, I discern at once which 
is the higher and better, not by an effort of reason, or 
by any mental operation which is consciously resolvable 
into an intellectual process, but by what I recognize to 
be a perceptive faculty — in other words, a moral sense. 
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If I determine to take the higher principle as my guide, 
I act morally ; if I determine to follow the lower prin- 
ciple, I act immorally. With the subsequent question 
— How shall I best give efifect to the higher principle ? 
after having elected to follow it ; shall I give my enemy 
some money, or shall I send his son to school, or 
shall I subject him to some severe discipline — the moral 
sense has nothing to do. My advisers here must be wis- 
dom, prudence, experience ; and the moral sense never 
poaches upon their manor. If any of you are acquainted 
with Mr. Martineau's admirable treatise on * Professor 
Whewell's System of Morals,' you will see how much of 
plagiarism there is in my view of the functions of the 
moral sense. After speaking of conscience ' as a judicial 
consciousness of the relative worth and claims of the 
several principles of action,' the whole matter is brought 
to a head in the following sentences : — 

Every action is right which [I should have preferred to say 
* every person acts rightly who,' &c.], in the presence of a lower 
principle, follows a higher ; every action is wrong which, in 
the presence of a higher principle, follows a lower. This, how- 
ever, though of very wide application, will not serve for the 
solution of every problem. There are cases in which one and 
the same principle has the choice of several possible actions, 
and amongst these the election must be made by the balance 
of pleasurable and painful effects [the principle of utility]. 
There is no question of duty which will not find its place under 
one or other of these two rules, of which the first might be 
called the canon of principles, and the other the canon of con- 
sequences ; the former being the true ethical criteiion^ deter- 
mining the morality of an act, the latter the rational criterion 
determining its wisdom. 
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BASIL 

Well, Max, we axe all disposed to concede to you the 
existence in man of a conscience, including such a 
moral sense as you lay claim to on his behalf. Now 
proceed with your memorandum. 

MIX reads : — 

2. 'By religion,' says Dr. Newman, 'I mean the 
knowledge of God, of his will, and of our duties to- 
wards Him.' I accept this definition, and the object 
of the present inquiry is to determine by what process 
the knowledge of God is generated and developed in 
us. Whilst I say, ' Let us trust implicitly, and submit 
ourselves exclusively, to the guidance of that good 
principle within us which is popularly called conscience, 
including in that term the faculty somjetimes called the 
moral sense, the advocates of dogma say, ' Distrust all 
internal guidance, until it has been tested by the lessons 
derived from reading, study, reflection, and authority, 
and supplemented by certain speculative and practical 
doctrines, derived from some, or all of these sources.' 

3. Those who believe that the knowledge and love 
of God are developed by a purely spiritual process — ^that 
is to say, by a life of submission to the guidance of 
conscience ; in other words, by a life of self-sacrifice 
and holiness — conceive that any man in whom the 
fruits of the Spirit abound, cannot fail sooner or 
later to recognize the quality of the root from which 
they spring. 'Blessed are the pure in heart, for 
they shall %ee God.' Our consciences adopt these 
words as divinely true ; and whilst we, who believe 
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in God, feel sure that the continued indulgence of 
sin will act like a thick veil between our souls and 
the holiest of all within us, at first obscuring, and at 
last all but hiding from our view, the sanctuary of the 
Divine Comforter, we also know, with regard to those 
who have not yet perceived God Himself, that the 
more completely they sacrifice their own wills to the 
guidance of the good principle within them, the sooner 
will they be led to see God as He is ; the more will 
they be disposed to love Him, the more ardently and 
tenderly will they feel drawn to all that He would have 
them love. Thus, in my opinion, the conscience is the 
ear of the soul, by means of which alone we are enabled 
in the first instance to recognize the voice of God, and 
afterwards to distinguish it from all other voices. The 
nature, quality, and intensity of our religious faiths 
will, therefore (as it seems to me), depend upon the 
humility with which we submit ourselves implicitly to 
the teaching conveyed to us by conscience. That 
teaching — whether its true source is recognised or not — 
is being ever conveyed to mankind, — with increasing 
clearness and urgency to those who follow it, and with 
ever decreasing power to those who habitually neglect 
it, — but still it is conveyed to all, and is pressed upon 
the attention by a sense of obligation from which, do 
what we may, we cannot wholly escape. 

4. Some persons say, — ' Granted that we have a 

conscience, but except in so far as the Bible or the 

Church give a distinct sanction to the teaching of 

conscience, why should we follow its guidance ? ' Hear 

I Bishop Butler upon this point : — 
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Nothing can be more evident thaa that, exdusiye of revela^ 
tion, man cannot be considered as a creature left by his Maker 
to act at random; but that from his make, constitution, 
or nature, he is, in the strictest and most proper sense, a 
law to himself. He hath the rule of right within him ; what 
is wanting is only that he should honestly attend to it. But 
allowing that mankind hath the rule of right within himself, 
yet it may be asked, what obligations are we imder to attend 
to and to follow it ? I answer, the question carries its own 
answer along with it. Your obligation to obey this law is its 
being the law of your nature. That your conscience approves 
of and attests to such a course of action is itself alone an 
obligation. Conscience does not only offer itself to show us 
the way we should walk in, but it likevdse carries its own 
authority with it that it is our natural guide, — the guide assigned 
to us by the Author of our nature : it, therefore, belongs to our 
condition of being ; it is our duty to walk in that path and 
follow this guide without looking about to see whether we 
may not possibly forsake them with impunity. 

These are weighty words ; but they import even 
more than they express. They import that we can- 
not reasonably admit the existence of a conscience at 
all without also admitting its supremacy. The teach- 
ing of most dogmatists on this subject is simply 
imintelligible. They do indeed grow eloquent in their 
praise of conscience. They thank God for bestowing 
on us so precious a possession. Only a few weeks ago 
I came across a petition from the Lower House of Con- 
vocation against an Act of Parliament (' Times,' July 8, 
1870), because it authorised practices which tended 
' to deaden conscience.' But in an orthodox theologian 
such language has no meaning. If he is consistent, he 
must hold that no suggestions of conscience ought ever 
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to command our confidence until they have been en- 
dorsed by the far more authoritative and trustworthy 
teaching of the Bible or the Church ; and that when- 
ever they are out of harmony with, or opposed to, such 
teaching, they ought to be resolutely rejected, as being 
the promptings rather of Satan than of the Spirit of 
Grod. From such principles as these moreover, which 
are undoubtedly those of most orthodox theologians, it 
necessarily follows that the counsels of conscience, in 
so far as good Christians are concerned, must be in- 
variably mischievous, except only when they are pal- 
pably superfluous ; and that even unbelievers had better 
think twice before they submit to teaching which, being 
unchecked by the authority of the Bible or the Church, 
is just as likely to be wrong as right. Alas I that from 
the impressionable age of childhood upwards through- 
out life, men should be steeped, rooted, and grounded 
in principles which can only tend to make them dis- 
trust the persuasive monitor that God has confessedly 
placed in their bosoms to lead and to warn them. The 
light that is in them is thus turned into darkness, and 
great indeed must such a darkness be. For myself, at 
all events, I disclaim any such misgivings. I believe 
that my conscience is a good gift ; that it is not the 
mouthpiece of an equivocating spirit, urging me to 
evil by impulses which I am unable to distinguish 
from those which urge me to holiness ; and that the 
man who suffers himself to be schooled by dogmatic 
teaching or prevalent conventionalisms into an avowed 
preference of any external guidance to the guidance 
of that principle within him which he feels to be God- 
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derived, is on the borders of practical infidelity.^ 
Even if a long indulgence of depraved habits should 
have blunted the natural keenness of the moral per- 
ceptions, the only way to restore their tone is 'to 
strengthen the things that remain ; ' to follow, as every 
man feels morally impelled to do, the dim glimmer of 
light that is left. Let a man do this, and Grod will 
give him more light. Let him still persevere, and the 
confusion in his ideas of right and wrong will gradually 
disappear, and he will begin to recognize in the guid- 
ing influence of the good principle within him the 
tender pleadings, the gentle striving of the Holy 
Spirit. Thus, according to the religion of faith, 
every step in the development of religious knowledge, 
and in the refinement of the religious afifections, is the 
fruit of holiness ; and whilst the idea of holiness is de- 
termined by a principle within us which, if followed, 
tends as uniformly to the same point as the needle to 

' The language of orthodox theologians on the subject of conscience is 
conflicting. Some undoubtedly, as Max says, discourage a disposition 
to trust the monitions of conscience, until they have been sanctioned 
by authority. Perhaps this is the only logical course for them to take. 
Some, like Fen^lon (see his * Avis Chretiens ; la parole int^rieure ') would 
seem to agree with Max. * The conscience,' they would say, * is the 
channel which God specially reserves for his own communications to 
the soul of man. It may convey very little truth, but it cannot convey 
falsehood. The pollutions of sin may so encase the conscience, as ahnost 
entirely to destroy its transparency ; but even then, whatever can be dis- 
cerned through it, will still be divine.' Others again, whilst holding 
that the conscience, especially in hardened sinners, may be made the 
channel of error, maintain nevertheless — such is their instinctive reve- 
rence for the teaching of conscience — that we cannot do better than follow 
its guidance. Thus Dr. Newman says : — * I have always contended that 
obedience even to an erring conscience was the way to gain light ; and 
that it mattered not where a man began, so that he began on what came 
to hand, and in faith.' — C. M, 
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the pole, 80 the fruit of holiness is uniformly of the 
same kind. Those who by purifying their hearts are 
blessed by the vision of God, see the same God ; and 
however much they may dififer as to doctrines which 
are held intellectually, or by what we have agreed to 
call the dogmatic tenure, there will be no diflference in 
kind between them as to that class of doctrines which 
are held by the tenure of faith. 

5. When I aflBlrm that dogma is not an essential part 
of true religion, I proceed on the assimiption that no 
attainments can be essential to true religion which the 
wicked, the blasphemous, the impure may possess to far 
greater perfection than the most devout servant of God : 
nay, which the most obedient child of God may be 
altogether incapable of either achieving or comprehend- 
ing. The right perception of dogmatic truth depends 
not principally — and, in some cases, not at all — upon 
a spiritual process. Take, for instance, the keystone 
of modem dogmatism — that on which the whole dog- 
matic system of the Protestant rests — viz. the infalli- 
bility of the Bible. If we are Eoman Catholics, 
we are led to this dogma by the intellectual process 
which leads up to the Pope. If we are Protestants, by 
what but by an intellectual process can we be guided ? 
There are indeed many parts of the Bible of which the 
divine origin is readily accepted by a quickened con- 
science ; but there are also parts of Scripture on behalf 
of whose claims to inspiration conscience alone says 
nothing. Are we led by a spiritual process to acknow- 
ledge that all the historical statements in Exodus are 
true ; that the Pentateuch is Mosaic ; that the books 
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of Esther and Chronicles are throughout divinely in- 
spired ; that the whole of the New Testament is 
apostolic ? Could any man in his senses maintain that 
the most devout servant of God would be as well 
qualified as the tippling Person to decide whether the 
fourth Gospel was or was not written by St. John ? A 
man who in examining such a mere question of evidence 
should suffer himself to be influenced by any religious 
prepossessions, would prove, not his piety, but his 
dishonesty ; and thus it becomes evident that the 
qualities chiefly required for the examination of these 
questions are not such as bring us nearer to God — ^un- 
selfishness, obedience, and holiness of life — but a clear 
intellect, profound learning, and an impartial judg- 
ment. 

5a. I may press this point one step further. It re- 
quires a trained intellect rather than a pure heart to 
perceive many of those subtle distinctions upon the 
right appreciation of which our spiritual condition 
both here and hereafter (as some theologians tell us), 
greatly depends. What ploughboy can hope to under- 
stand the difference between the eternal generation of 
the Son and the eternal procession of the Spirit, or 
between the eucharistic doctrines of the Bomanist, the 
Lutheran, and the Anglo-Catholic ? But why speak of 
ploughboys ? There are, perhaps, no doctrines which 
an orthodox theologian would consider to be more 
important than those which are indicated by the terms 
Eepentance, Justification, the Eucharist ; and yet, who 
shall say with confidence what the Church means by 
these terms? It would, perhaps, be impossible to 
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address this question to a more competent witness than 
the late author of the * Christian Year.' Surely Mr. Keble 
was a man of superior ecclesiastical learning, of profound 
piety, with a heart set upon nothing so much as upon 
understanding aright the lessons of the Church, in order 
that he might weave them into the entire fabric of his 
reli^ous life and teaching ; and yet, as the writer of 
a recent article in the * Quarterly Eeview ' observes : — 
* What can be more instructive than to hear Mr. Keble 
speaking of himself as, at the time of writing the 
" Christian Year," not having understood the doctrine of 
Bepentance, or that of the Holy Eucharist, or that of 
Justification ? ' What indeed can be more instructive ? 
When we see a devout and learned ecclesiastic, who 
is the chosen guide and companion of the sons and 
daughters of the Church in their most spiritual exercises, 
making such a confession of himself, who can feel 
assured that he understands aright the supremely 
important matters involved in an orthodox dogmatic 
creed? But this is not all. If there is one dogma 
which more than another is regarded by orthodox 
Christendom as the sheet anchor of a man's hopes of 
salvation, it is the doctrine of the Atonement ; and yet, 
what is this doctrine, and what is its object ? Whilst 
a majority of Christians hold with the Anglican Church 
that Christ died to reconcile an offended Grod to hi« 
rebellious children ; whilst many others vehemently 
protest against this view of the subject as dishonouring 
to Grod, asserting that Christ died, not to reconcile Grod 
toman, but man to Grod, — ^the present Bishop of Grlouces- 
ter tells us that, although the old-fashioned doctrines of 
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imputed guilt, forensic righteousness, and the whole 
theology of gloom and wrath connected therewith, have 
yielded to the attacks of free thought, no fresh theory 
has taken their place ; and that the true doctrine of 
Atonement is, * by a sort of tacit armistice, a general 
agreement within the Church, left for the present in 
abeyance.' ^ Now, in presence of these facts, I ask what 

* Max here is speaking of an essay by Dr. EUicott in * The Church 
and the Age.' The following extracts will show the precise nature of 
the views alluded to : — 

' There is and has been for some time in reference to the doctrine of 
the Atonement a tacitly agreed on armistice. . . . All the yarious im- 
putation theories of the first and second periods of our retrospect have 
been denounced as illogical and immoral, but nothing either logical or 
reasonable has been advanced to supply their place. We now rarely 
hear, except from old-fashioned religionists, such terms as imputed gnilt, 
forensic righteousness, or those many and similar expressions derived 
from that strange vocabulary which the theology of a past era invented 
or adopted for setting forth the so-called legal aspects of this holy 
mystery. We hear also less frequently those startling, and at times 
even shocking, descriptions in which our Lord's sufferings and agonies 
were cumulatively set forth by the selfish speaker to his selfish hearers, 
as affording the grounds for hope that their own would be proportion- 
ately diminished. This theology of gloom and wrath has gradually 
yielded to the almost indignant vigour of the attacks that have been 
made upon it by the school of &ee thought, but no theory has taken its 
place ; no reasonable solution of the great difficulties connected with the 
subject has been hinted at by either of the two remaining great parties 
in the Church. The great questions remain as before : — ^What was the 
precise effect of the Redeemer's sufferings and death on the race gene- 
rally ? Was it exemplary, or was it expiatory ? [Then follow several 
more questions of a similar kind, and then he adds — ] None of these 
questions has been answered systematically or adequately, either by the 
Anglican school or the school of free thought. Ml parties have ap- 
parently agreed to leave these questions for the present in abeyance, . . . 
Perhaps we may be thankful that it is so. We are as yet hardly able 
to grasp and apply the sober and comprehensive answers which the age 
of the Niceno-Constantinopolitan theology has long ago returned to 
these ultimate questions, and which in our Church have found their 
expression in such writers as Bilson and Jackson. . . . Meanwhile our 
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amount of holiness can be a security against error in 
regard to any one of the capital doctrines above referred 
to ? There is not amongst them one of which the 
belief has not been considered by large numbers of 
Christian men to be necessary to salvation ; and yet, if 
we may trust experience for anything we may trust it 
for this — that there is not one of them which has not 
been indignantly rejected, in some cases with intense 
disgust, by men of the most saintly lives. 

56. Nor is even this all. Though the nature and 
quality of dogmatic beliefs depend in a great measure 
upon the conscious exercise of intellectual gifts and 
attainments, they more commonly depend upon nothing 
but pure accident. So far as the great mass of man- 
kind are concerned, a man's dogmatic system is deter- 
mined by his parentage. Large numbers also will 
reflect the colours of any teacher to whom they may 
have been accidentally subjected. The pupil of Calvin 
becomes a Calvinist ; of Swedenborg, a Swedenborgian ; 
of Dr. Pusey, an Anglo-Catholic ; of Eobert Hall, a 
Baptist ; of Wesley, a Methodist ; of Ignatius Loyola, 
a Jesuit. Persons bom in England naturally gravitate 
to Protestantism, whilst Spaniards turn to Bomanism, 
Turks to Mahometanism, Hindoos to the dogmatic 

exact state in respect of the great and important domain of religious 
thought included under the general term of Soteriology would seem to be 
this: that the Calvinistic theories of a former generation have been 
shaken and invalidated, but that, on the one hand, no counter-theories 
have been advanced in their place ; and, on the other, that there has 
been no sufficient re-assertion of the sober, consolatory, and compre- 
hensive doctrines of the primitive Church and of our best earlier 
divines. But though the general question thus remains in abeyance/ 
&c, &c., &c.' — C, M, 
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system of the Brahmins, and Chinese to that of the priests 
of Buddha. It is idle to endeavour to counterbalance 
these things by saying, as some theologians do, that no 
man can be saved by dogmatic orthodoxy unless accom- 
panied by a corresponding holiness of life. This is, of 
course, admitted ; but the undoubted fact still remains, 
that theologians regard dogmatic orthodoxy as an es- 
sential element of our title to salvation ; in other 
words, our hope of escaping from a state of everlasting 
separation from Grod must, according to them, depend 
in a great measure upon the purest accident, or upon 
certain intellectual attainments and capabilities which 
wicked men, if only learned and ingenious, may have to 
perfection, but which the most humble, self-denying, 
and consistent servants of God may be altogether 
without. Is such a conclusion, from which there is for 
the dogmatist no possible escape, consistent, I will 
not say with the intuitions of conscience, but with 
common sense ? 

6. The first point, then, to which I would lead you 
is, that, whilst dogma is unapproachable by a purely 
spiritual process, the knowledge and love of Grod — in 
other words, the end of all true religion — cannot pos- 
sibly be approached by any other process. If we are 
to know Grod at all. He must manifest Himself to us. 
Those who know Him best are those to whom He most 
plainly manifests Himself; and they know that He 
shows Himself to them not in proportion to their 
intellectual gifts or theological attainments, nor yet 
because they happen to have been bom in one country 
rather than another, but entirely in proportion to the 

L 
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child-like simplicity with which they submit them- 
selves to the guidance of what, in the deep places 
of their hearts, they recognize to be the counsels of 
the good principle within them — ^the voice of the Holy 
Ohost. Thus, faith, instead of being the result of a 
wise exercise of our several mental faculties, becomes 
in the most direct sense * the gift of Grod.' How won- 
derfully is this view expressed in that grand saying 
which St. Matthew puts into the mouth of Our Lord — 
* I thank thee, Father, Lord of Heaven and earth, 
BECAUSE thou hast hid these things from the wise and 
prudent, and hast revealed them unto babes.' Why 
because f We cannot suppose that Christ would have 
rejoiced over the exclusion of the wise and prudent 
from the choicest spiritual blessings of Grod's kingdom. 
Surely there is nothing sinful, nay, there is nothing but 
what is admirable, in wisdom and prudence. But the 
passage at once becomes strangely luminous if we 
suppose it to have been elicited by the reflection that, 
with regard to the pursuit of our highest spiritual 
interests, the race is not only for the swift, nor the 
battle for the strong, but that the wise and the simple, 
the philosopher and the babe, are all on a par. This, 
indeed, is a worthy subject of rejoicing ; and so we may 
without irreverence conceive Our Lord to have said : — 
Do not vex and worry your souls about questions 
which none can hope to understand but scholars 
and metaphysicians. God cares for none of these 
things. Wisdom, and learning, and all the resources 
which a practised intellect can command, are utterly 
unavailing to develop an adequate idea of Grod, ot of 
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your relations and obKgations to Him. It is sin, and 
not ignorance or dulness, that obscures spiritual vision. 
The extent to which Grod manifests Himself to men 
has nothing in the remotest degree to do with their 
intellectual attainments, but depends entirely upon, the 
closeness of their relation to Him, upon the extent to 
which they subordinate every impulse of their individ- 
ual wills to the guidance of His holy teaching. — * If 
any man will do his will, he shall know of the doctrine 
whether it be of Grod.' 

7. I now come to a class of considerations which 
will make it necessary for me to appeal frequently to 
your consciences against yourselves ; but I have no fear 
as to the result. The point up to which I wish to lead 
you is that, whenever orthodox dogmas come into direct 
collision (as they sometimes do) with the doctrines 
which I have called faiths, most theologians, whilst 
openly avowing their belief in the dogma, acknowledge 
nevertheless to themselves, in the secret place of their 
hearts, the predominant influence of the opposing faith. 
The inference is that, notwithstanding all allegations 
to the contrary, men feel that faiths are stronger than 
dogmas. 

7a. Let us start with a dogma which is perhaps more 
generally accepted by Christendom than any other, and 
is moreover the sole foundation of what may be called 
orthodox Protestantism — ^I mean the infellibility of the 
Bible — a dogma which afl&rms that the Bible is given 
by inspiration of Grod, and is throughout infallibly 
true. Now I have known a great many persons who 
have outwardly professed a belief in this dogma, but I 

l2 
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never knew one intimately who really believed in his 
profession.^ Christ says to us, 'Love your enemies, 
bless them that curse you, do good to them that hate 
you, and pray for them that despitefiiUy use you and 
persecute you, that ye may be the children of your 
Father which is in heaven.' Surely we all recognize 
the divine obligation of these words; not, however, 
because Christ uttered them ; for the authority on which 
we receive them as His may some day or other be 
discredited ; but because their virtue is attested by the 
responsive assent which they at once awaken in the 
consciences of us all. Whilst, on the one hand, we 
arrive at this assent by a process into which reasoning 
does not enter, we are, on the other, conscious that we 
hold it by a tenure which none of the future discover- 
ies of scholars and Biblical critics can ever shake. It 
is indefectibly held. It is a faith. But there are 
some other commands which, according to the Bible, 

' In my main argument I must keep to the alleged conflict between 
Faith and Dogma. But take the following specimen of the strange 
conflict between dogma and the unavowed convictions of the intellect, 
which must be constantly troubling the mind of an intelligent believer 
in the infallibility of Scripture. Such a person, to be consistent, must 
of course hold with regard to all historical events in the Bible (1), that 
they are all equally well attested, for they all rest upon the same 
infallible authority ; and (2) that they are all far better attested than 
any historical events which rest upon mere human testimony. Now, 
will any man, who is capable of reflection, declare, as in the presence of 
God, that in his judgment the story of Sampson slaying one thou- 
sand Philistines with the jawbone of an ass is as well attested as 
the crucifixion of our Lord, and bettor attested than the burning of 
Moscow ? Such cases, which might obviously be multiplied a hundred- 
fold, though not exactly germane to my principal argument, show what 
absurd conclusions are logically deducible from a dogma which, more 
than any other, is regarded by orthodox Protestants as the foundation 
stone of their whole dogmatic system. — Max, 
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Grod has given to his children. Listen to the follow- 
ing :— 

Thus saith the Lord of Hosts : I remember that which Amalek 
did to Israel, how he laid wait for him in the way when he 
came up from Egypt. Now go and smite Amalek, and utterly 
destroy all that they have, and spare not ; but slay both man 
and woman, infant and suckling, ox and ass. 

Well, there can be no doubt about the meaning of 
these words. There can be no doubt as to the evil passions 
which were addressed by them ; and I ask you, does not 
the same voice which attests the divine origin of the 
command given to us from the mount condemn this 
address which the Bible puts into the mouth of God as 
an odious and atrocious outrage upon the image of Grod 
within us ? Now do not misunderstand me. I do not 
ask whether this alleged manifestation of God's deal- 
ings is logically incompatible with his attributes. No 
man in his senses, I admit, can presume to say of any 
act that it is logically inconsistent with the nature of 
God. Neither do I ask a question to which Bishop 
Butler might reply that God manifestly permits cruel- 
ties which suggest difl&culties as puzzling as the com- 
mand to massacre the Amalekites. The eternity of 
punishment — to which I shall soon have to refer more 
particularly — is logically as consistent with God's at- 
tribute of mercy as the existence of a tooth-ache. It 
is, no doubt, impossible by logic to refute those zealous 
Eoman Catholics who aflBrmed that the massacre of St. 
Bartholomew's Day was in a special manner the work 
of God. All this I freely allow ; but still the question 
recurs, do you imhesitatingly believe that God has so 
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revealed Himself to us, that not even the most subtle 
intellect can distinguish between the acts which He 
has prompted, and those which have made the names 
of such monsters as De Montfort and Alva for ever 
infamous, even amongst bad men ? Do you not, in the 
secret recesses of your hearts, agree with me in thinking 
that God did not send forth the armies of his chosen 
people with an imperative direction to exterminate all 
the women, children, and infants of their enemies ; 
that Grod did not instigate the long list of bloody 
murders by which Jehu established himself upon the 
throne of Israel ; that the foul treachery by which the 
same king lured the imsuspecting worshippers of Baal 
to the shambles was not suggested by the Holy Spirit 
of Grod ; that God had no more to do with the whole- 
sale massacre of heretics at the Brook Eishon than with 
the massacre which in his name also was perpetrated 
three hundred years ago in the streets of Paris ? I ask, 
do you not sympathise with me in all this ? and if you 
do, why do you not say so ? Why, when pressed by 
such questions, do you meet them by feeble evasions 
or sophistical explanations, or turn away from them as 
involving a difl&culty which it would be better to avoid 
than to face ? The reason is plain. You recognise a 
conflict within you between a dogma which you mM 
not abandon and a faith which you cannot abandon ; 
and thus, though you still continue to profess your 
acceptance of the dogma, you are conscious in the deep 
place of your heart that it is overborne by the faith.^ 

' This ailment touches upon a class of considerations which seem to 
have exercised a great influence over the Commission recently appointed 
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76. In further pursuance of the same train of thought, 
let me say a few words on the subject of the Atone- 
ment — ^a doctrine which, as usually taught, involves 
the mediatorial functions of our Lord. I would speak 
of this doctrine — ^at least, of the theory on which it 
rests — ^with all tenderness, for though overlaid with a 
mass of scarcely intelligible metaphysics, I can, as it 
seems to me, extract from it a fundamental principle of 
true religion. ' Jesus, our Saviour,' says Father Besson, 
the beloved friend of Lacordaire, *has overcome the 
world ; and He has overcome it even cw we to-day 
must overcome it. He conquered it by giving Himself 
for it. Immolation is the voice of a great cry, going 
up between earth and heaven.' Perhaps the best 
possible definition of religion would be — the sacrifice of 
self to God — ' Lo ! I come to do Thy will, my Grod.' 

7c. We have, however, now to do with the dogma 
of the Atonement as usually taught ; in other words, 

to revise the |[hurch table of lessons. The following observations, justi- 
fying the omission of the tenth chapter of Joshua from the Sunday 
lectionary, were made in the House of Lords by the Bishop of Gloucester 
('Times,' July 8, 1870):— 

• That chapter does not, I think, tend greatly to the edification of any 
congregation. Its whole burden turned upon the judgments of God, as 
they were carried out by one of his appointed servants, and from be- 
ginning to end it told of slaughter and extermination. The fortieth 
verse, which seemed to be a summary of the entire chapter, ran thus : 
— " Joshua smote all the country of the hills, and of the south, and of 
the vale, and of the springs, and all their kings : he left none remaining, 
biit utterly destroyed aU that breathed, as the Lord Grod of Israel com- 
manded" I cannot think that a chapter which spoke of that extermi- 
nation so fiilly and so copiously could altogether be so suitable for edifi- 
cation as other chapters.' — But if people could be made to believe that 
the judgments were really of God, they would be most eminently edify- 
ing. — C M, 
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with the orthodox view of the whole plan of re- 
demption, beginning in the disobedience of our first 
parents, its fatal effects, the consequent estrangement 
from Grod of the whole human race, their helpless 
condition and their hopeless doom, and ending at the 
foot of the cross on which was offered up to an offended 
God ' a full, perfect, and sufficient sacrifice and satis- 
faction for the sins of the whole world.' It is 
imnecessary for me to say anything to you as to what 
is the generally received theory of the work of Atone- 
ment, I do not, as you know, accept that theory, but 
it is not my present intention to criticize it. I am, 
indeed, ready to admit that, with a little ingenuity, it 
may be elicited from the Bible ; although I ought to 
add that, whilst, in my opinion, it derives no support 
from those passages in the Old and New Testament 
which exhibit the strongest internal signs of a Divine 
origin, the traces of its presence in the teaching of 
Christ Himself would be altogether wanting, if it were 
not for some scattered phrases of doubtful aflthenticity 
in the synoptical Gospels, and certain passages in the 
fourth Gospel of which the apostolicity cannot, in my 
opinion, be fairly maintained. But, though it is not 
my intention to criticize the theory of the dogma of the 
Atonement, I cannot pass over the practical dogmatic 
conclusions drawn from it, and which may be thus 
stated : — ^None but those who believe that there is no 
access to God but through the mediation of Christ 
can have any good reason for hoping that God will 
hear their prayers; and none but those who trust 
exclusively in the sufficiency of the blood shed upon 
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the cross to wash away sins, can have any trustworthy 
ground for believing that their sins will be forgiven, 
or that they will hot be abandoned by their Heavenly 
Father through all eternity to the companionship of 
evil spirits and evil passions. What shall we say to 
this? Even if some ambiguous suggestions of a 
doctrine which resembles the received theory of 
Atonement may be gathered from certain alleged 
expressions of Christ, there is certainly no part of the 
evangelical records, neither the most apocryphal 
passages of the synoptical Grospels, nor even the fourth 
Gospel, in which can be found any trace of a declaration 
by Christ, that our acceptance by God, our eternal sal- 
vation, or rather our escape from eternal perdition, 
is, in the remotest degree, contingent upon our 
believing in the theory of Atonement. But let me 
hasten to admit that there are certain scriptural texts — 
not, indeed, utterances of our Lord — from which those 
who believe in the infallibility of the Bible, may 
possibly infer the opinions popularly associated with 
the dogma of the Atonement, Before, however, ap- 
pealing to your consciences against this dogma, let me 
allude to certain passages both in the Old and New 
Testament in which I as well as you recognize the 
voice of God's Holy Spirit, If the infinite purity of 
God's nature makes it impossible for his sinful 
creatures to approach Him acceptably except through 
a sinless mediator, it would be difl&cult to imderstand 
who the mediator was through whom Enoch, and 
Abraham, and Daniel, and Isaiah, and Ezekiel consci- 
ously carried on their spiritual intercourse with their 
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Heavenly Father. The ninth chapter of Daniel surely 
will not favour the idea that God is unwilling to hear 
and answer those who seek to commune with Him face 
to face. With what passionate tenderness, with what 
exulting confidence, does David fling himself into the 
arms of God : — * As the hart panteth after the water 
brooks, so panteth my soul after thee, God ! When 
shall I come and appear before God ? ' '0 God, thou 
art my God ; early will I seek thee.' * In the morning 
will I direct my prayer imto thee, and will look up.' 
To what, moreover, in their devout moments did the 
holy men of old trust, when simk in the lowest depths 
K)f humiliation imder a sense of sin ? Was it to their 
belief in the dogma that ' without the shedding of blood 
there is no remission of sins ; ' or was it not to the 
virtue of repentance and holiness, coupled with the 
mercy and love of God ? * Have mercy upon me, 
Lord, for I am in trouble ; but my hope hath been in 
thee.' ' Out of the depths have I cried unto thee, 
Lord ; for there is mercy with thee : God shall redeem 
Israel from all his sins.' ' Thou desirest not sacrifice, 
else would I give it; thou delightest not in burnt 
ofierings. The sacrifices of God are a broken spirit ; a 
broken and a contrite heart, God, thou wilt not 
despise.' Hear also Isaiah : — ' Let the wicked forsake 
his way and the unrighteous man his thoughts, and let 
him return unto the Lord, and He will have mercy 
upon him, and to our God, for He will abundantly 
pardon.' And again — ' Bring no more vain oblations. 
Incense is abomination unto me. . . . Wash you, make 
you clean ; put away the evil of your doings from before 
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mine eyes : cease to do evil, learn to do well 

Come now, and let us reason together, saith the Lord ; 
though your sins be as scarlet, they shall be as white as 
snow ; though they be red like crimson, they shall be 
as wool.' Who, then, shall say that sins can only be 
forgiven to those who believe in the eflBcacy of an 
Atonement ? Or, take Ezekiel : — ^ When the wicked 
man tumeth away from the wickedness which he hath 
committed, and doeth that which is lawful and right, 
h& shall save his soul aUveJ Is this false ; or has it 
been repealed by the Gospel of Christ ? Or, listen to 
Micah : — ' What doth the Lord require of thee, but to 
do justly, and to love mercy, and to walk humbly with 
thy God ? ' Surely the orthodox require of us in God's 
name much more than this. Hear also David once 
more, exulting joyously and tenderly in the freely 
flowing mercies of God : — ' Bless the Lord, my soul, 
and all that is within me bless his holy name ; who 
forgiveth aU thine iniquitiesj who healeth all thy 
diseases, who redeemeth thy life from destruction, who 
crowneth thee with loving-kindness and tender mercies. 
As far as the east is from the west, so far has he 
removed our transgressions from us.' And then, as if 
to negative by anticipation the strange idea that only 
a Being who had added humanity to Godhead can be 
touched by a feeling of our infirmities, he goes on to 
say : * Like as a father pitieth his children, so Jehovah 
pitieth them that fear Him : for He krwweth our 
frame ; He remembereth that we are dust^ — ^Does any- 
one say that these passages are drawn from what holy 
men wrote before the full light of the Gospel broke 
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upon us? Be it so; but they, at all events, convey 
what we recognize to be true pictures of God's dealings 
with men fonnerly, and therefore prove that there is 
nothing in God's nature which makes belief in a 
doctrine of mediation and atonement necessary to the 
forgiveness and acceptance of man by God. Nor is 
this all. Before the coming of Christ, as we have seen, 
God was directly accessible to his people — ^both those 
who, in the bounding gladness of their hearts, came to 
Him with songs of praise, and those who cried out to 
Him for mercy from the lowest depths of penitence 
and remorse. Are we to believe that the coming of 
Christ has narrowed the privileges of God's children, 
and deprived them of the direct access to their Heavenly 
Father which was formerly their chief delight ? We 
feel that this cannot be ; and, thank God, the testimony 
of holy men of old as to the terms upon which God is 
ready to hear us, to pardon us, to bless us, is abun- 
dantly confirmed, not only by the main stream of all 
Christ's public teaching, but by every well-attested 
incident of his life and death. Hear what comfortable 
words flow from his lips : — * Those who mourn for their 
sins shall be comforted. Those who hunger and thirst 
after righteousness shall be filled. The merciful shall 
obtain mercy. The peace-makers shall be the children 
of God. The pure in heart shall see God.' — ^Would 
you pray ? Enter into your closet, and there, shaded 
from all human eyes, pour out your hearts in loving 
words to Him who seeth in secret. — Shall an earthly 
father give his children good things, and shall not your 
Heavenly Father give his Holy Spirit to them that 
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ask Him ? — Would you have a form of prayer ? Christ 
gives us one in which, without the faintest hint of our 
need of a mediator, we are brought face to face with 
' our Father which is in heaven.' — ^Would you know 
what is the supreme will of Grod ? Love God with all 
your heart aiid soul, and your neighbour as yourself. 
The man who trusts that such love is better than whole 
bumt-ofiferings and sacrifices, 'is not far from the 
kingdom of God/ Whilst many who address Christ as 
Lord, Lord I and preach in his name, shall not be ac- 
knowledged of Him, those who do the will of His 
Father shall enter into the kingdom of heaven. ' From 
the foundation of the world,' the kingdom of heaven 
has been prepared for those who with loving self-sacri- 
fice feed the hungry, clothe the naked, visit the 
prisoner, and minister to the sick. — Is it forgiveness 
that you need ? * If ye forgive men their trespasses, 
your Heavenly Father will also forgive you.' — Are you 
weighed down by a sense of grievous sin, and humbled 
by a consciousness of prolonged rebellion against God ? 
Arise, and with a penitent heart go to your Father ; 
and before you can utter a word — even before you can 
see Him — when you are yet a great way oflF, He will 
see you, and will run, and fall on your neck and kiss 
you. 

Id. Such, I say, is a true picture of the teaching 
of Jesus Christ ; and amongst the numberless oc- 
casions on which He has pointed out the road to 
heaven, the means by which we may approach 
God, the process by which we may obtain forgiveness 
and all the choicest blessings of conmiunion with our 
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Heavenly Father both here and hereafter. He has never 
once even suggested that access to Grod and to Heaven 
is barred or interrupted to those who do not believe in 
the doctrine which theologians teach under the name 
of the Atonement. — But now comes my appeal to your 
consciences. Do you accept as the Word of God to 
your souls the teaching of David, of Isaiah, of Ezekiel, 
of Daniel, of Micah, of Christ, as I have presented it to 
you ; or do you accept the teaching of those, whether 
Scriptural writers or not, who aflBrm that for the man 
who does not, or cannot receive the dogma of the 
Atonement, God has provided no means of escape from 
endless misery and despair ? Do you not, on the con- 
trary, believe, with regard to such a man, that if he 
turns from his wickedness with all his heart to God, he 
shall save his soul alive ; that if, in humble submission 
to the holy guidance within him, he purifies his heart, 
he shall see God ; that if, in the spirit of true penitence, 
he throws himself on the mercy of God, ' he will go 
down to his house justified ;' that if, from his heart, he 
forgives, he will be forgiven ; that if, in obedience to 
the motions of God's Spirit within him, he devotes his 
life to acts of mercy and self-denial, he shall enter into 
the joy of his Lord ; and finally, if, after a sinful life, a 
life supported by nothing but the husks which the 
swine do eat, he would return with a broken and a 
contrite heart to his Father's home, do you not know 
that ere long he will be safe in the clinging embraces 
of his Father's love, that he will soon feel upon his 
forehead the kiss of peace, and hear the welcome 
words ' bring forth the best robe and put it on him ? ' 
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I will not be so false to the voice of G-od within my- 
self as to suspect that the answer which He vouchsafes 
to me can be withheld from you. But if such 
questions, when driven home, fail to extract from you 
as hearty a response as they do from me, why is it ? 
The reason is plain. There is a conflict within you 
between the dogma that you ^c;^ZZ twt abandon and the 
faith that you cantwt abandon ; and thus, though you 
continue to profess the dogma, you are conscious in the 
deep place of your heart that it is overborne by the 
faith. 

1e. Before leaving this part of the subject, I must 
allude for a moment to the dogma of the eternity of 
punishment ; and this, because in doing so I shall have 
an opportunity of supporting my argument, not only by 
an appeal to your consciences, but by facts which are 
familiar to the experience of us all. No one will deny 
that this dogma is considered by most Churchmen and 
Protestant Dissenters to be scriptural truth ; and, indeed, 
I cannot imderstand how any fair critic can doubt that 
it is to be foimd in the Bible. I have never known a 
person who believed our salvation to be absolutely 
contingent upon our accepting the dogma of the Atone- 
ment who did not also hold the eternity of punish- 
ment. So fearfully, however, does this dogma tax the 
orthodoxy of theologians, that they are in the habit of 
associating it with some qualifying assurances. They 
tell us that unbelievers, though excluded from all just 
groimds of hope, may, nevertheless, in some exceptional 
cases be saved by ' the uncovenanted mercies of God.' 
Our forefathers, no doubt, held their convictions by a 
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more robust tenure. Persecution was, in their opinion, 
justifiable, because a Jew or a heretic would be un- 
doubtedly damned, or, as the Athanasian creed puts it, 
would 'without doubt perish everlastingly'; and the 
extent to which theologians now avail themselves of the 
imcovenanted mercies of God is nothing but one 
amongst many other indications of the tendency of 
dogma to quail before faith. But this qualification of 
the doctrine of eternal perdition does not, after all, 
materially alter the character of the doctrine. In any 
case, orthodoxy requires us to believe that the justice 
of Grod is pledged to pimish eternally some of those who 
reject certain dogmas — ^the Atonement, for instance ; 
that any such unbeliever, if not so pimished, must es- 
cape by some exceptional process of which we know 
nothing, and on which we cannot reasonably rely ; 
that, in fact, we have no reasonable ground for expect- 
ing that a person who dies in unbelief of the Atonement 
can escape from the horrible prospect involved in the 
received idea of hell. This, I say, is suflSciently 
dreadful to make the lives of all orthodox believers, 
unless they are as hard, selfish, and unfeeling as the 
spirits of evil, intensely miserable ; but practically they 
do not seem to be more miserable than other men. If, 
however, it should be suggested that our minds are so 
constituted as to feel little impressed by the sufferings 
of large masses of beings with whom we have no close 
personal relations, listen to the following narrative, and 
tell me whether you cannot match it with fifty similar 
stories. I know a lady, a most devout and earnest 
believer in the doctrine of the Atonement, and in the 
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eternity of punishment. She would willingly go to the 
stake rather than admit that God has provided any 
other access to heaven but belief in the efiBcacy of the 
blood shed upon the cross to wash away sins. Well, 
two years ago, her eldest san — a fine young man, 
twenty-three years old, to whom she was devotedly at- 
tached, and who (as she well knew) disbelieved, not 
only the doctrine of the Atonement, but the doctrine of 
the Trinity, unexpectedly died. I need not say how 
great was the grief of the bereaved mother. But 
time, thank God, works wonders in these cases ; and 
though tears will flow from her eyes when her handsome 
boy is mentioned, her mind, happy in the love of her 
husband and of her remaining children, can now dwell 
without any distressing sense of pain upon the me- 
mory of her lost one. Why is this ? Can she possibly 
believe, in the deep place of her heart, that, but 
for some extraordinary and exceptional interposition 
in his favour, upon which it wouM be unreasonable 
to calculate, he is doomed not only to an everlasting 
separation from her and from Gt)d, but to the eternal 
companionship of malignant beings and never-ending 
despair ? Is it possible to doubt that, deep down 
in her heart, she feels assured that her darling, though 
subject perhaps to some wholesome discipline, is still 
imder the superintending care, the watchful love, the 
ever-enduring mercy of the Fathei of us all ? But 
whilst she rejoices inwardly in her sustaining hopes, 
why does she refuse to allow that they are based upon 
any solid foundation ? The reason is plain ; because 
there is a conflict within her between the dogma she 
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wiU not abandon and the faith she cannot abandon ; 
and thus, though she persists in avowing her ac- 
ceptance of the dogma, she would be miserable if she 
did not feel conscious that it is overborne by the faith. 
8. I now come to my last point — ^no unimportant 
point however, to one, like Basil, with strong Catholic 
yearnings. Indeed, all who feel the influence of the 
religious instinct must long for the unity of man- 
kind in the brotherhood of the love of Grod ; but, 
whilst the religion of faith necessarily tends to Catho- 
licity, the religion of dogma necessarily tends to secta- 
rianism. This conclusion seems to follow from the con- 
siderations which I have already developed ; but perhaps 
something more still remains to be said. Inasmuch as 
£Euths are generated by obedience to a rule of right 
which is substantially the same in all men, a Church 
which admits into its essential tenets nothing but faiths 
must naturally gravitate towards Catholicity ; for the 
foundations of such a Church must rest upon certain 
deep convictions which, belonging neither to time, 
place, nor individual temperament, are inextricably 
woven into the whole fabric of man's spiritual nature. 
I>ogma, on the other hand, can never serve as a basis 
for a Catholic Church. I reverence the Catholic 
maxim, secv/nia juddcat orbis terrarum ; but then it 
must be orbie terrarum ; and what dogma ever did or 
could enjoy such an empire? There is much value 
also in the Catholic test of truth, quod seTnper, vMque^ 
et ab omnibus. But then these words must be inter- 
preted truly, not artificially : — the semper, instead of 
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being only a portion of human history, must be the 
whole of it ; the ubique, instead of being bounded by 
the frontier lines of Christendom, must include every 
comer of the earth ; and the ab omnibus, instead of 
being limited to the professors of Christianity, must be 
allowed to embrace all mankind. What dogma ever 
did or could conceivably fulfil such Catholic conditions 
as these ? Dogmatic beliefs, unlike faiths, have no 
common root. They derive their colour in each indi- 
vidual from the character of his intellect, or from the 
view taken by him of his peculiar spiritual needs, or 
from the purest accident, and must therefore vary as 
infinitely as the sources from which they spring. As 
time goes on, moreover, the sectarian tendency will 
increase rather than diminish. Dogma breeds dogma. 
The activity of intellect generates fresh forms of doubt, 
new views of old doctrine, and startling developments 
of new doctrine. Even in our own time, how enor- 
mously has the field of theological controversy been 
enlarged by the labours of the modem school of Biblical 
critics, by the Eitualistic movement, by the Broad 
Church views of soteriology, by the additions lately 

» 

made on Papal authority to the creed of the Somanist. 
Indeed, if we would find a specimen of anything ap- 
proaching to Catholic teaching, we must look at the 
history of religions, not in their maturity, but in their 
infancy — before there had been time to associate them 
with any logical dogmatic system ; and then it is 
wonderful to observe how much of family resemblance 
there is between them. 
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If [says Max Miiller] * missionaries could show to Brahmins, 
to Buddhists, to Zoroastrians, nay, even to Mohammedans, 
how much their present faith differs from that of their fore- 
fathers and founders, a great advantage would be gained. 
But for that purpose, we too should be prepared to see the 
beam in our own eyes. If we find that the Christianity of 
the nineteenth century does not win so many hearts in India 
and China as it ought, let us remember that it was the Chris- 
tianity of the first century in all its dogmatic simplicity, but 
with its overpowering love of God and man, that conquered 
the world. If we can teach something to the Brahmins in 
reading with them their sacred hynms, they too can teach us 
something in reading with us the Gospel of Christ 

We know of whom it was said that ' the common 
people heard Him gladly.' Unlike the Scribes, He 
taught as one having authority ; and this He did be- 
cause He appealed, in support of His teaching, not to 
the infallibility of any book, or of any Church, or of 
any traditions, or of any great names in theological 
history, but because, from the fulness of the Spirit of 
God within Him, He appealed direct to what He 
knew was the testimony of the same Spirit in the 
souls of His hearers. Ah I if we would but follow His 
example, wq should soon find that the doctrines which 
constitute the faiths, as contra-distinguished from the 
dogmas of Christendom, are, even at this moment, the 
faiths also of mankind. 

8a. Dogma again can never tend to Catholicity, be- 
cause dogma has nothing of the character or promise 
of permanence. It is a thing of which the birth can 

* Preface to ' Chips from a German Workshop,' by Max Miiller ; a 
noble composition. — (7. M, 
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be fixed with as much precision as the birth of a 
dynasty. We can tell when the dogmatic systems of 
the Jews, of the Christians, of the Mohammedans, of 
the Buddhists, of the Zoroastrians, took their rise- 
Dogmas come and go. The dispensation of yesterday has 
been superseded by the dispensation of to-day, which, 
in its turn, is destined to be regarded at some time or 
other as a thing of the past — obsolete, repealed. But 
the religion of faith belongs to all time. Designed to 
govern the relations between God and man, it was 
bom with man, it will live with him through all 
, eternity, and is like God Himself, ' the same yesterday, 
to-day, and for ever.' 

86. It is dogma and nothing but dogma that gives 
such rancour and bitterness to all theological contro- 
versy. Who ever heard of the odium theologicum being 
excited by a faith in the love of God, in the sanctifying 
power of the Holy Spirit, in the principle of self-sacrifice, 
in the purifying influence of resignation to the Divine 
will ? But the whole history of dogmatic controversy, 
whether amongst Jews, Christians, Mohammedans, or 
Hindoos, is the history of the most revolting exhibi- 
tions of the worst passions and dispositions of our 
nature — cruelty, hatred, hypocrisy, falsehood. If only 
agreement as to faiths, rather than agreement as to 
dogmas, were regarded as the essential condition of 
membership in the Church Catholic, not only would 
theology begin for the first time to savour more of love 
to God than of ofifence to man, but there would be 
nothing to prevent Papists, Jews, and Protestants, 
Mohammedans and Hindoos, the disciples of Zoroaster 
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and the disciples of Confucius, from meeting in the 
same temple, and glorifying by a common service of 
prayer and praise ' the One God and Father of them 
all, who is above all, and through all, and in them all.' 

MAX 

That is my memorandum : rather longer than I had 
intended it to be ; and I can only thank you all for 
listening to it so patiently. 

CONWAY 

Max, at all events, has made a clean breast of it now. 
There can be no doubt as to what he means. It is well 
that we are his friends, and disposed to treat him with 
forbearance ; otherwise, the criticism on his confession 
of faith would in all probability be simmied up in two 
words — rank infidelity. 

LEONABD 

Come, Conway, let us, if we can, avoid calling names. 
* Why, that is rank pantheism,' said Stirling one day, 
by way of completely refuting some speculations of 
Carlyle. ' Call it pot-theism, if you like,' said the philo- 
sopher, 'but is it true?' For my own part, I am 
quite prepared to be satisfied by either you or Basil 
that Max is all in the wrong ; but the argument will 
not be helped by calling him what he certainly is not, 
an infidel. An infidel means a man who has no reli- 
gious faith ; and if Max is open to censure, it is because 
l^is religion is all faith, and nothing else. The int^l- 
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lectual process by which one man arrives at dogma is 
of the same kind as that by which another man is led 
to reject it ; but the process by which Max arrives at 
faiths conducts those who adopt it to nothing but faiths. 



MAX 

I do not suspect Conway of wishing to brand me with 
infidelity; but if any over-zealous controversialists 
should be tempted to do so, I warn them that, whilst I 
shall plead not guilty, I shall retaliate upon some of 
them with a ' tv, quoque ' not so easy to rebut. There 
is no infidelity in denying the force of a syllogism, or 
in doubting as to what is the proper solution of some 
intricate question of evidence or scholarship. But 
there are persons who, whenever they recognize a con- 
flict within them between the inner and the outer 
guide, set themselves steadily to smother the promptings 
of conscience under the magisterial dicta of the external 
authority which they may happen to worship, whether 
a book, or a church, or a priest. Such persons are 
practically infidels ; and there is no crime, from the 
foul treachery of Judas to the systematized cruelty of 
St. Dominic, which has not occasionally assumed in the 
eyes of such persons the aspect of a positive duty. 
Hear what Emerson has to say on this subject : — 

Once leave your own knowledge of God, your own senti- 
ments, and take secondary knowledge as St. Paul's, or Greorge 
Fox's, or Swedenborg's, and you get wider from God with 
every year this secondary form lasts ; and if, as now for cen- 
turies, the chasm yawns to that breadth that men can scarcely 
be convinced there is in them anything divine. Let me ad- 
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moniflh you, first of all, to go alone, to refuse the good models, 
even those which are sacred in the imaginations of man, and 
dare to love God without mediator or veil. . . . The man on 
whom the soul descends, through whom the soul speaks, alone 
can teach. But the man who aims to speak as books enable, 
as synods use, as the fashion guides, and as interest commands, 
babbles. Let him hush. . . • Whilst the doors of the temple 
stand open night and day before every man, and the oracles 
of truth cease never, it is guarded by one stern condition ; this, 
namely — it is an intuition. It cannot be received at second 
hand. Truly speaking, it is not instruction, but provocation, 
that I can receive from another soul. What he announces, / 
must find true in me, or reject ; and on his word, or as his second, 
he he who he may, I can accept nothing. On the contrary, the 
absence of the primary faith is the presence of degradation. 

Nor is the wisest of all books without a similar lesson ; 
and those who doubt this would do well to ponder the 
moral of the story of the man of God who cried out 
against the altar in Bethel. God, he well knew, had 
given him a distinct command ; but when tempted to 
break that command by a prophet — an undoubted pro- 
phet be it remembered, and one who in the most 
express manner claimed to speak under the direct 
guidance of Divine inspiration — ^he yielded, and thus 
drew down upon himself a signal mark of God's dis- 
pleasure. His sin, in fact, was practical infidelity; 
distrust of what in his conscience he felt was a message 
to him from God ; and let those also beware who, like 
this man of God, shall prefer the counsels and exhor- 
tations of any external authority, no matter what, to 
the plain suggestions of the still, small voice within 
them. 
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BASIL 

The best course, no doubt, for all of us will be to 
avoid calling names. I can assure you, Max, that I 
feel no temptation to do so, or to dwell upon anything 
but the serious moral responsibilities under which the 
momentous issues raised by you should be approached 
and canvassed. You have had your say ; and my turn 
has come now. But, hark I the cathedral bell has been 
inviting us for some minutes. I love the Church of 
England ; I love the language in which she has ever 
spoken to me. I love her forms, her liturgies, her 
decent ceremonial, her large, liberal spirit. We shall 
none of us be the worse for half-an-hour spent in her 
company ; and even our discussion, dear Max, will fare 
all the better for the influence which her gentle and 
persuasive voice will exert over us all. 



MAX 

Most gladly do I accept your invitation. Do not for 
a moment suspect me of any design to make war upon 
your love of the Church of England. Love her still ; 
and believe, if you can adopt such a belief of so great 
a heretic as myself, that I love her too. I never feel 
nearer to heaven than when I am listening to the 
solemn words in which she ofiers up to the God and 
Father of us all her confessions, her prayers, her praises, 
her thanksgivings. So subtle is the spirit of her piety, 
that her services almost always seem to harmonize with 
the peculiar frame of mind in which I may happen for 
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3 the moment to be ; and, perhaps, Basil, now that the 

shadow of our coming discussion is flitting over our 

h minds, we may all be disposed to see a beauty not 

hitherto perceived in the touching prayer, 'Lighten 
our darkness, we beseech thee, Lord 1 ' But here we 
are. Let us go in. 
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DIALOGUE IV. 



MAX 

It will be pleasant, Basil, to resume our debate here, 
under the shade of the old cathedral. I am only 
sorry to hear that you and Leonard are so shortly to 
leave us. But we must make the best of our time, and 
I cannot perhaps carry you more speedily into the 
heart of our controversy than by reading to you a letter 
which I received this morning from an old friend of 
mine, who is well acquainted with my views, and dis- 
sents from them as widely as you do. The letter is 
chiefly of interest to us because it attempts to refute 
me by a class of arguments which none of you, who 
accept the necessary interdependence of dogma and 
infallibility, could consistently use; and it seems to 
have originated in a train of thought which must, I 
fancy, have been present in Basil's mind this morning^ 
when he represented 'true religion' as being manifestly 
designed by God to address itself to all our faculties. 
The letter runs thus : — 

Dear Max, — ^My first objection to your system is that it 
seems to furnish no fitting exercise for any other faculty than 
that which we popularly call * conscience.' If I understand 
you rightly, you wish us to believe that the intellect, the 
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imagination, the reason, and the various attainments which 
depend upon the exercise of these faculties have nothing to 
do with the process by which we arrive at religious truth. 
Such a conclusion appears to me to be monstrous. I cannot, 
indeed, conceive how a revelation can be really suited to the 
complex nature of man unless it addresses itself to his whole 
being: and how can it do so unless it comes to him in a 
thousand forms ; through the outward world, through history, 
tradition, and poetry ; through appeals to the understanding 
as well as to the heart ; through the lives of holy men, the 
Bible, the Church, the Holy Spirit ? You are scared away 
from dogma by the idea that, whilst dogmatic error is fraught 
with such disastrous consequences, nothing but an infallible 
guide can give us a satisfactory assurance of dogmatic truth^ 
and you do not see where such an infallible guide can be 
found. I entirely deny, however, that the essential connection 
between dogma and religion necessarily implies the existence 
of an infallible religious guide. This assumption — for it is 
nothing else — imports that we know a great deal more about 
the character and designs of the Almighty than we have any 
warrant for supposing ; and I would even venture to assert 
that it is opposed to what we do know about our means of 
coming to truth in all other matters. With regard to those 
things which are necessary to our well-being, nay, to our very 
existence in this world, we have no infallible guide to put us 
at once in the right path ; but we have to make use of the 
faculties which God has given us (often painfully, often 
wrongly, but to the best of our limited powers), to attain, after 
many failures, to such imperfect measure of success as may be 
vouchsafed to our efforts. And, so far as we can see, this 
very discipline may be most useful and salutary for us, and 
the only possible condition on which finite creatures could 
enjoy the prerogative of free will. And why should it be 
otherwise with religion ? It is no reproach to the beneficence 
of the Creator if, in spiritual as in temporal matters. He has 
left us to struggle out of darkness into light, provided in the 
one case, as in the other, He will accept and bless every honest 
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'endeavour. And yet it does not follow that there is not one 
system of dogmatic truth towards which all sincere efforts are 
tending, and to which the nearer we approach the better it 
will be for us. Indeed, I am struck by nothing more than the 
substantial consensus of all Christians in all ages— something 
very different from the decrees of any Pope or Council — in 
favour of the leading doctrines of Christianity. And, there- 
fore, I must maintain that the want of an infallible guide by 
no means involves the consequence that we cannot attain in 
religion to such reasonable certainty as we do in other matters, 
and by which indeed we are influenced in all the ordinary 
affairs of life. But the poor, the ignorant, and the great mass 
of mankind (you will say) require an absolute authority to 
lead them to distinguish true from false dogma; and what are 
they to do if no such authority exists ? 

CONWAY 

Aye, there is the question ; what are they to do ? 

MAX continues: — 

Simply what we all do in a thousand practical matters every 
day. We accept the evidence of those persons in whom we 
have confidence as being better acquainted with the special 
matter in hand than ourselves, and test the truth of their con- 
clusions by the practical result of their teaching. In such 
cases, a man should be content to accept the evidence of wise 
and good men, who have gone before him, and whose best 
credentials are the practical fruits of their creed. After all, 
the wonder is not that there should be great differences 
amongst Christians, but that there should be so much agree- 
ment. Remember that the vast majority are agreed as to the 
truth of doctrines which you question, and which I feel to be 
of the very essence of Christianity, viz., the Incarnation, the 
Resurrection, and the Atonement, by which last doctrine^ I 

> See Max's Memorandum (paragraph 6a). — C. M, 
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beg you to believe that I do not imderstand a process of 

reconciling God to man — for God alwayB loved man — but a 
process of reconciling man to God. 



LEONARD 

This letter flings us all back again upon the subject 
of our Broad Church episode of yesterday, and should 
rather have been directed to our address than to yours. 
Your friend is one of those who assert that, whilst 
dogma is an essential part of true religion, God has not 
provided us with any infallible guide to dogmatic truth. 
We have already fully considered this position apropos 
of Mr. Clay's paper in the volume of ' Essays on Church 
Polity.' The issues raised by your friend and by Mr. 
Clay are substantially identical, and suggest the same 
reply. Although I fail to gather from your friend's 
letter how, in his opinion, the rejection of fundamental 
dogmas would affect our hopes for the future, he brings 
into stronger relief than even Mr. Clay the hopeless 
condition of those who, believing that a certain dog- 
matic creed is essential to salvation, are yet left to 
extract for themselves from amongst the conflicting 
pretensions of various Churches, sects, religions and 
philosophies, what essential dogmatic truth is. It 
really would be idle to say to such persons that a man, 
by giving fair play to his opportunities of information, 
may attain in relation to religious doctrine such rea" 
eonable certavnty as he attains to in the ordinary affairs 
of life. Eeasonable certainty in the ordinary affairs of 
life means constant blundering ; and could any rational 
man have a moment's peace if he believed that an 
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error in the choice of a house, or of a profession, or of 
a wife, or of a doctor, would be the means of consigning 
him to hopeless misery and despair through time and 
eternity? Neither does your friend suggest much 
comfort for * the poor, the ignorant, and the great 
mass of mankind.' ' They,' he says, ' should be content 
to accept the evidence of wise and good men.' But, in 
sober, common sense, who are wise and good men? 
Mr. Irving was a wise and good man to many, and a 
crazy fanatic to others. So was Swedenborg. If our 
recent accounts from the Celestial Empire may be 
trusted, the poor heathen of China will hardly be dis- 
posed to consider that Christian missionaries are wiser 
and better than many of the disciples of Confucius. 
But, practically, what shall the ignorant man do ? Shall 
he become a Papist ? Why not ? Was not Bossuet a 
wise and good man ? But, no ; let him become a Bap- 
tist; for was not Eobert Hall, whom Bossuet would 
have regarded as a doomed heretic, and who would 
have regarded Bossuet as the priest of an idolatrous 
superstition, a wise and good man ? But stay awhile, 
and perhaps before long the ignorant man may be dis- 
posed to see in the apparent wisdom and conspicuous 
virtues of such persons as Mrs. Fry, Theodore Parker, 
Mr. Keble, Sir Moses Montefiore, Dr. Milman, Dr. 
Priestly, and Mr. Hume an overpowering reason for 
becoming in turn a Quaker, a Theist, a Eitualist, a 
Jew, a Broad Churchman, a Unitarian, and an infidel. 
The plain truth of the matter is that there is no dogma 
which is not both supported and opposed by good and 
bad men ; and whilst holiness, as Max has well said, 
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does undoubtedly tend to bring all men to the same 
* faiths,' there is hardly any dogma of any religion in 
any part of the world that has not been rejected with 
loathing by men of the purest lives. 



BASIL 

There is one thing in your friend's letter which 
greatly puzzles me. I cannot understand how he 
reconciles his own theological system with his avowed 
respect for the consensus of Christendom. Until fifty 
years ago the whole of orthodox Christendom was 
imited in the belief that Christ died in order (as our 
article has it), * to reconcile His Father to us ; ' but 
your friend, following the lead of a very small number 
of contemporary religious teachers, entirely repudiates 
that doctrine. Again, until very recently, the whole 
of Christendom, not only Catholics and orthodox Pro- 
testants, but Arians and Socinians, agreed in believing 
that Grod has given us an infallible guide to religious 
truth ; but this doctrine also your friend absolutely 
rejects. I am, moreover, surprised to find that, though 
he entertains a great reverence for Christian concord, 
he has very little respect for the decisions of Popes 
and Councils. To me, however, it seems that in 
matters of dogma nothing is more delusive than general 
agreement, unless the agreement is between those who 
can justly lay claim, under a divinely derived title, to 
the special guidance of the Holy Spirit. So far as the 
agreement of mere numbers is concerned. Paganism 
beats Christianity hollow. No Christian dogma has 
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ever been sanctioned by a con8&ti8US so general, or so 
long-lived, as that which formerly sanctioned Polythe- 
ism ; and until very recently the whole of Christendom, 
both Catholic and Protestant, as well as the professors 
of many religions beyond the pale of Christendom, were 
united by a common belief in the exploded dogma of 
witchcraft. I will not lay myself open to the just 
criticisms of your friend by presuming to say that Grod 
could not consistently with His own character avoid 
giving us an infallible guide; but I may without 
presumption hold, as I most devoutly do, that those 
who believe their salvation to be in any manner 
contingent upon the • orthodoxy of their dogmatic 
creed, must, unless they also believe in the existence 
of some infallible guide to essential dogmatic truth, 
be either the most illogical, the most self-sufficient, or 
the most miserable of men. 



CONWAY 

It seems to me. Max, that your friend is either 
deliberately unorthodox, or that he does not suffici- 
ently realize the idea that, in the opinion of all 
orthodox theologians, a belief in certain dogmas is 
essential to salvation. He implies, indeed, that there 
is one system of religious faith towards which it wUl 
he better for us to approach, — vague words rather, in 
which a familiar of the Inquisition would, I suspect, 
scent the flavour of a dangerous heresy. I should like 
to test my suspicions by cross-questioning your friend 
on the subject of the Atonement, which is one of his 

N 
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fundamental doctrines of Christianity. Does he believe 
that a man who rejects the doctrine of the Atonement 
will thereby imperil his eternal interests ? If he does 
not believe this, not only are his remarks upon the 
importance of dogma stripped of all point, but he 
dissents even more widely than Basil supposes from 
the general consensus of Christendom. If he does 
believe it, how can he hope to establish a parallel 
between the aids which are sufficient for our guidance 
in the ordinary affairs of life, and those which are 
needed for our guidance in matters relating to the 
world beyond the grave? It is true, as he justly 
observes, that we are living experimentally here ; that 
error is the road to truth; that we at last achieve 
success by turning to account the failures of ourselves 
and others. If a man has a diseased heart, he inquires 
for a doctor who has actually cured heart disease. If 
he has any difficult law business to manage, he inquires 
for a lawyer who is known to have conducted such 
business with ability and success. If either the one or 
the other should disappoint his expectations, he seeks 
a fresh physician or a fresh attorney. But there is ob- 
viously no conceivable mode of determining from the 
experience of ourselves or others in this life, what is 
or is not essential dogmatic truth; and if we go 
wrong, we shall not discover our error experimentally 
until we find ourselves for ever in hell. It is really 
idle to say, test the truth of dogma by the lives of its 
professors ; for, as Max and Leonard have conclusively 
shown, there is no dogma of Christianity, not even the 
dogma of the Atonement, which has not been held by 
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bad men and rejected by good men. Let me ask, 
moreover, how, except by the faculty which Max 
considers to be the source of all religious impressions, 
can we discriminate between good and bad lives ? If 
our acceptance or rejection of any dogma is to depend 
upon the opinion we may form of the morality of those 
by whom the dogma is professed, our dogmatic belief 
must necessarily follow the guidance of the faculty by 
which we distinguish between moral right and wrong 
— the faculty which Max calls the moral sense and 
Bishop Butler *the rule of right within us.' In 
truth. Max, it seems to me that some of the argu- 
ments by which your friend endeavours to shake your 
position might not unfairly be urged in its favour. 



MAX 

My friend certainly mistakes in supposing that I 
have been scared away from dogma by the impossibility 
of finding a trustworthy guide to reUgious truth. My 
protest against the alleged connection between dogma 
and religion is based upon the considerations contained 
in my memorandum ; in which I have not even referred 
to the difl&culty of finding an infallible guide to dog- 
matic truth, overpoweringly grfeat as that difl&culty 
undoubtedly is. The part of my friend's letter which 
attracts me most is that which you, in your eagerness 
to defend the principle of an infallible guide — a prin- 
ciple in which I feel but little interest — have passed 
over altogether. He holds that the source of religious 
ideas must be co-extensive with the ground which is to 

N 2 
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be covered by the function of religion ; and that, as 
religion is intended to govern and sanctify the intel- 
lect, the senses, the imagination, it is monstrous to 
suppose that the senses, the intellect, the imagination, 
have nothing to do with the birth of religion in the 
soul. I believe that this view is merely the result of 
a confusion of ideas. I do, indeed, entirely agree with 
my friend in thinking that religion is intended 
to address itself to our whole being ; to sanctify the 
song of the poet, the speech of the orator, the specu- 
lations of the philosopher, the work of the artist ; to 
rejoice with those who rejoice, to weep with those 
who weep ; to cheer up the linking spirit, to inspire the 
slothful with energy, and the selfish with the spirit of 
sacrifice ; to fill every comer of our nature with her 
own sweet influence. But the question is not what is 
the function of religion, but by what means do we 
apprehend religious truth ; and in tracing those means 
to a single faculty, I am following, not departing from, 
the whole analogy of nature. There is, in fact, scarce- 
ly any distinct kind or species of truth to which we 
approach through a multiplicity of faculties. We 
arrive at a perception of mathematical truth by a 
process with which neither the imagination, nor the 
conscience, nor the emotions have anything to do. 
The faculty by which we perceive beauty seems to have 
nothing in common with that by which we prove that 
two sides of a triangle are greater than the third side ; 
and the faculty by which we arrive at the conclusion 
that Miiller was a murderer, has nothing in common 
with that by which we recognise the hideous enormity 
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of murder itself. The circumstance that reUgion is 
entrusted with a message to our whole nature does not 
affect the question. There is, perhaps, nothing which 
more manifestly than the art of the painter addresses 
itself to our whole being — to the imagination, to the 
critical faculties, to the senses, to the understanding. 
In capable hands, it becomes the ally of all the deepest 
impulses of our nature — love, patriotism, religion; and 
yet, what is the source of all the ideas, thoughts, and 
emotions which painting excites in the mind ? Nothing 
but the power of perceiving colour.^ Take away the 
sense of sight, and the glorious train of associations 
which we connect inseparably with the art of the pain- 
ter will disappear altogether. The same thing may 
be said with regard to the impressions and ideas excited 
by the art of music. So it is, in my opinion, with 
regard to religion. There is, I readily admit, no part 
of our nature that is beyond the influence of religion ; 
no quality of the mind that will not find an ample 
field for exercise in the thoughts, the ideas, the images 
by which either reflection or imagination may illustrate 
the religious perceptions ; but with regard to the ques- 
tion how is religious truth perceived, we do no violence 
to the analogy of nature by supposing that it is per- 
ceived by a single faculty, and that, in the absence of 
that faculty, religion, and the associations which we 
are sometimes led by the intellect and imagination to 
connect with it, would be as utterly dead within us as 
all ideas of painting in a man bom blind, or all ideas 
of music in a man bom deaf. Nor is this all. If it is 
reasonable to suppose that, with regard to spiritual 
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things, * babes ' are placed by God's providence upon a 
footing of perfect equality with ' the wise and prudent ; ' 
that ' the poor, the ignorant, and the great mass of 
mankind ' are, with reference to their hopes of fellow- 
ship with God, on a par with logicians, theologians, 
and Biblical critics, we should be led, even a priori^ 
to conclude that spiritual vision must be the function 
of some faculty which bears to religious truth the 
relation which the eye bears to colour and the ear to 
sound ; a faculty, in other words, of which the capacity 
is independent of any mental gifts or acquirements, 
and is, cceteris paribus, as acute and trustworthy in 
the artisan and ploughboy as in the scholar and philo- 
sopher. No part of our nature fulfils the conditions 
of such a faculty except the conscience ; and even the 
conscience would fail to do so, if it could only be trusted, 
when under the guidance of a discipUned reason or a 
cultivated imagination. Although, therefore, religious 
impressions are intended to exercise an almost despotic 
influence over our whole being, I must still continue to 
think that the considerations which lead me to trace 
our power of apprehending religious truth to a single 
faculty, are not only not opposed to reason and expe- 
rience, but are in strict conformity with both. 



BASIL 



I am almost disposed, Max, to resent the artifice by 
which you have for a moment enlisted my sympathies 
on your side. I beg you, however, to believe that my 
unwillingness to accept the alliance of your friend 
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springs, not from any disposition to side with you, but 
from a conviction, long matured, that the cause of 
dogma is, upon his principles, absolutely imtenable. 
Before, however, we leave this subject of infallible 
guidance in matters of religion, let me say that it must, 
I should conceive, be as fruitful a source of difficulty to 
you as to us. You as well as we assume the existence 
of an infallible guide to certain doctrines — such, for 
instance, as the goodness of God. This guide you 
consider to be the Holy Spirit ; but I cannot see how 
you make the recognition of the teaching of the Spirit 
by the human conscience a more infallible process than 
that by which dogmatists profess to recognise the in- 
fallible teaching of the Church or the Bible. 



MAX 

The subject of infallibility does not present itself to 
my mind as it does to yours. The term, in fact, is 
hardly predicable at all of intuitive beliefs, or of any 
but such beliefs as are susceptible of being brought to 
the test of reason or authority. A man cannot, for 
instance, be said to need an infallible basis for his be- 
lief in an external world. He believes it because it is 
the law of his nature that he should believe it ; and he 
cannot even conceive how any argument, or evidence, or 
discovery can touch the tenure by which he believes it. 
He never stops to ask himself whether the existence of 
an external world is infallibly true ; for he knows that 
for him, until his whole nature is absolutely revolution- 
ized, it must be an undoubted truth. No one can say 
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this of any dogma. Whilst the belief in the resurrec- 
tion might obviously be overturned by evidence of the 
same kind as has satisfied many honest minds that St. 
John did not write the fourth Gospel, no external in- 
fluence of which we can form a conception could ever 
displace a ' faith ' which has once taken hold of the 
mind — ^as, for instance, the faith that God is good, or 
that the more holy we become the closer will be our 
union with Him. 

BASIL 

It is not so much. Max, that you are all wrong, as that 
you have seized only half a truth. You say that we 
arrive at our belief in God's goodness by a process which 
diflfers in kind from that which conducts us to a belief 
in the resurrection of our Lord ; and perhaps you are 
right. But, apart from the teaching of authority — 
apart, for example, from the teaching of the Bible or 
the Church — what idea would men, if left to nothing 
but the guidance of the inner light, form of the good- 
ness of God ? A very inadequate one, I conceive, in 
many cases. If we may trust the lessons of history, 
nothing is more certain than that man's heart is cor- 
rupt and desperately wicked ; that he has a devil within 
him as well as a God ; and that our emancipation from 
the first, and our subjection to the second, is the great 
problem of humanity. Let man, then, make God from 
his intuitions, unchecked by any external agency, and 
see what he will do. We need not go back to Pagan 
times, but look around at the world as we know it* 
Of those who reject the supernatural teaching of dog- 
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matic Christianity, how many have kept to the 
Christian's God, ' who is of purer eyes than to behold 
iniquity ? ' There are many who look upon God as the 
Creator indeed of the universe, but as a Being to whom 
the wants and sorrows of His creatures are too insigni- 
ficant to deserve his attention or sympathy. How 
many, on the other hand, picture Him to themselves as 
good in the sense in ^^ch the epithet is applied td 
some easy, goodnatured man. What resemblance, for 
instance, is there between the God of the Gospel and 
the Bon Dieu of Berenger ? ' Of course God is good,' 
people say ; ' but then He knows how weak we are, and 
He will not be particular about trifles. There are many 
things which are not altogether right, and had, per- 
haps, better be avoided, but they are not such deadly 
sins as the priests would have us believe, and le Bon 
Dieu does not trouble Himself about them. Bacchus 
and Venus were not such bad deities after all, and on 
the whole, carpe diem, and vogue la gaUre.^ Such 
is the view of our relations to God which it is not un- 
reasonable to conclude may be bred in many men who 
trust rather to intuitive impressions than to the guid- 
ance of external authority. 



LEONARD 

But, Basil, are you not wandering somewhat from the 
issue which we have to try ? Max does not say that 
all persons who disregard authoritative teaching and 
trust to natural impressions will have either just notions 
of religion or adequate ideas of God's goodness. What 
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he says is, that inadequate ideas of God are to be cured, 
not by an intellectual, but by a spiritual process — ^not 
by instruction in dogmas, but by a life moulded in 
accordance with what we recognise to be the rule of 
light within us. He says that the pure in heart, not 
drunken revellers, shall see God ; and it is no answer 
to this position to say that men who deny dogmas will, 
if dissipated and licentious, have imperfect ideas of 
God. Of course they will ; but if you would refute 
Max, you must show that their inadequate ideas of God 
come from their rejection of dogma, and not, as Max 
would suppose, from the admitted sinfulness of their 
lives. — I am by no means clear, let me add, that 
even Berenger's ideas of God would have been much 
improved if he had exchanged them for those of some 
dogmatists — Calvin or St. Dominic, for instance, or (to 
refer to our discussion of this morning) the Eev Mr.; 
Fumiss, C.S.S.R, or Bichard Baxter. 

Max 

* Eem acu tetigisti ; ' and yet Basil's fallacy deserves 
a more elaborate examination. Let us suppose that 
Basil and I were brought into contact with half-a-dozen 
jovial revellers, whose ideas of God were altogether 
borrowed from the ditties of the French Anacreon. Let 
us moreover suppose that we both felt called upon to do 
our best to awaken in our companions juster notions of 
God, and of our relations to Him, and to one another. 
How, Basil, would you set to work ? How would you 
endeavour to excite in their minds a desire to remodel 
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their religious conceptions of God by the light of dog- 
matic and authoritative teaching ? 



BASIL 

I should take a leaf out of the book of your friend. 
I should tell them that religious truth was, as they 
must acknowledge, a matter of the gravest importance, 
well calctdated to engage all the higher and more serious 
parts of our nature ; and that, as the pursuit of pleasure 
for itself tends rathier to unfit than to qualify men for 
religious speculation, they would do well to put them- 
selves at starting under the guidance of some sound 
and pious divine, or, as our Prayer-book has it, * some 
discreet and learned minister of God's Word.' 



MAX 

They would probably ask you in reply why they should 
seek any ghostly counsel at all. They might say, ' We 
are as well satisfied with our dogmatic system as you 
are with yours. If you think that ours is not a saving 
faith, the wisest and most pious divines of the Church 
of Bome think tiie same of yours. It may be that we 
are not so learned in theology as you ; but it is not 
because we are unlearned that you tell us to consult 
divines, but becaaise we are, in your opinion, heterodox. 
Would you give to an imleamed member of your own 
congregation the advice which you give to us ? Would 
you recommend him to test the orthodoxy of his dog- 
matic creed by going through a course of theology 
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under a Jesuit priest or a Unitarian minister ? Would 
you not, on the contrary, discourage any disposition on 
his part to quit your fold even for a day ? And why 
would you do so? Manifestly because you believe 
yourself to be dogmatically right. Well, we believe we 
are dogmatically right, and we must therefore decline 
to examine the foundations of the faith of Catholics, 
Protestants, Mohammedans, or Hindoos ; justifying 
our refusal to follow your counsel by the principles 
which determine not only your own conduct, but the 
advice which you give to all those who are subject to 
your pastoral influence.' It would not be easy to 
answer this argument of our bacchanalian friends. You 
could not complain of their refusal to take your pre- 
scription ; and, in &ct, it is hopelessly impossible to 
influence men for good unless you can start from beliefs 
which both they and you have, in common. But you 
shall have every advantage. Our friends are easy, 
goodnatured men, with a strong distaste for the trouble 
of controversy ; and so, instead of refusing to entertain 
your proposal, they merely ask whether they are at 
liberty to place themselves under the discipline of any 
persons who pass for soimd and pious divines. Here 
again, Basil, is a puzzling question for you. If you re- 
commend them to seek the advice of Anglo-GathoUc 
clergymen, you must be prepared to explain to men who 
have no opinions in common with yours, why they shotdd 
select their teachers from amongst Anglo-Catholics, 
rather than from any other class of the numberless 
theological thinkers who are regarded by some persons 
as sound and pious divines. But I am unable to deal 
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satisfactorily with the question. How would you 
answer it ? You must, at all events, beware lest your 
catechumens should convert you, and lead you, by the 
road which Leonard traversed yesterday, to the gate of 
St. Peter's. 

BASIL 

I admit that, if I were to make it a sfi/ae qua non that 
our friends should consult Anglo-Catholic clergymen, I 
should, in the probable event of disagreement between 
us, be forced either to abandon my appeal altogether, 
or to enter upon an endless controversy in support of 
my recommendation. I should, therefore, borrow once 
more a suggestion from your friend. I should advise 
them prayerfully to seek the counsel of any minister of 
God's Word in whom they could have confidence, trust- 
ing that Grod would bless every earnest and devout 
attempt on their part to arrive at truth. 



MAX 

A somewhat lame and impotent conclusion, Basil I But 
let us suppose — ^rather an improbable supposition, I fear 
— that they determine to give your prescription a fair 
trial, and to submit themselves in a teachable spirit 
to the lessons of their self-selected guides. Of course 
you could hope for nothing better. If they were honest, 
however, they would in all probability differ widely in 
their choice of counsellors. Each man amongst them 
would follow more or less the peculiar bent of his own 
speculative views of religion, or the suggestions of 
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former training and old associations. Under similar 
circumstances, I might be disposed to consult the Dean 
of Westminster, and you might be inclined to ask the 
aid respectively of Dr. Pusey, the Bishop of Ely, and 
Mr. Eobertson. In the same manner our six cate- 
chumens would be led far away from one another in 
their search after satisfactory pasture-grounds. Two or 
three of them, after devoting some time to theological 
studies, would, in all probability, end where they began. 
If converted at all, the most probable supposition is 
that they would adopt the views of their several teachers ; 
and thus, at the end of a few months, we might find 
our disciples of Berenger converted into a Papist, 
a Swedenborgian, an Anglo-Catholic, an Evangelical, a 
Unitarian, and a Comtist. It may be admitted, Basil, 
that this result would be attended, at all events, with 
one advantage. It would eflfectually break up the con- 
vivial meetings of our Bacchanalian companions. They 
would never after meet as friends; and though 
you might be disposed to think that some of them 
would be all the better for the change, it is almost 
certain that they would adopt widely diflfering views 
of essential dogmatic truth ; and that, inproportion to 
the zeal they might severally display in the support of 
their distinctive tenets, would be the distrust and appre- 
hension with which they would ever after mutually 
regard one another. 

BASIL 

The case would, no doubt, be beset on all sides with 
difl&culty; but how would you fare better? What 
would you do with our catechumens ? 
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MAX 

I would neither attack their doctrinal opinions nor 
recommend any counter opinions of my own. I should 
feel that my only hope of influencing their hearts 
would be to address them, not through the beliefs 
wherein we differed, but through those wherein we 
agreed. My appeal would be not to their reason — a 
course which would only provoke controversy — but to 
their conscience ; and lest an address to them in the 
presence of one another might excite in each of them 
the instinct of self-defence, the greater part of my 
appeal would be privately conveyed, and adapted to the 
known peculiarities of each case. Substantially I might 
say. Do not for a moment suppose that I pretend to 
be a sounder theologian than you. My desire is not to 
lay before you what I think of God, but to remind you 
of what, from time to time, you think about yourselves. 
You know that you are not always quite comfortable 
on that subject. Matters of late have been getting 
rather worse than better. The appetite for sinful in- 
dulgences, as you are beginning to learn, is apt to grow 
by what it feeds on. The excesses which a few months 
ago were only the occasional outbreaks of a wild ex- 
citement are now assuming the character of daily 
habits, nay, of daily necessities. The invitations have 
been accepted, and the appointments made, under 
which you have, for some time to come, bound your- 
selves, as it were by a contract, to a continued course 
of license and intemperance. It is unnecessary for me 
to say, beware in time. Your own consciences say so 
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too, and distinctly condemn your conduct in the past, 
and your plans for the future. Will you still persevere ? 
You — ^to whom I would first speak — what will you do ? 
You are poor. Do you ever consider that your self- 
indulgent prodigality is a means of consigning many 
who have strong claims upon your aflfectionate care to 
privations which can hardly be borne \ You know 
that a good school would be a better training for your 
boy than the license of the streets. There is the little 
invalid at home, whose fading colour and waning 
strength often suggest to you what fresh sea-breezes 
might do for her. When you noticed this morning 
her" helpless look of patient suflFering, a vision of 
Brighton passed before your eyes, which, however, you 
hurriedly drove away, with the reflection that the 
engagements of the coming month would strain your 
resources to the utmost. Alas 1 do you give up the 
conflict so ? Does not something within you suggest 
another and a better solution of the difficulty ? — And 
you, too — do you remember what passed through your 
mind when you left your wife alone this evening? 
Was it not the distinct understanding of your heart, 
that whilst you were bound for a night of noisy revels, 
flowing cups, and ribald songs, she was destined to pass 
the same hours, as she has passed many of late, in 
dreary solitude, with no companion but her needle ? 
* Would to Grod,' you thought, ' that I could make her 
happy without giving up — but I cannot.' Alas I is 
that so ? — Some of you, I know, are rich ; but do you 
never feel that wealth is a call to something better 
than a life of riot and sensuality ; that every noble 
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aspiration of which you formerly felt the power Is 
gradually wearing itself out for want of food ; that the 
principle of good within you is being stifled by famili- 
arity with evil ; that all the impulses of your better 
nature are being rapidly overrun with the rank growth 
of what you feel to be ' earthly, sensual, devilish.' Do 
what you will, you cannot escape from the remon- 
strances of conscience, from the whispers of the voice 
' behind you, saying, this is the way ; walk ye in it, 
when ye turn to the right hand, and when ye turn to 
the left.' listen to that voice. Even whilst I am 
speaking, holy impulses are at work within you, urging 
you to exchange the service of the devil for the service 
of Grod, the bondage of the law of self for the freedom 
of the law of sacrifice. Follow those impulses. ' Wash 
you, make you clean, put away the iniquity of your 
doing, cease to do evil, learn to do well, relieve the 
oppressed, judge the fatherless, plead for the widow.' 
Do this, in loyal submission to the promptings of what 
you believe to be a trustworthy guide, and leave the 
rest to Grod. 

BASIL 

Well, Max, you paid my exhortation the compliment 
of supposing that our friends might summarily reject 
it. May I not make a similar supposition with regard 
to yours ? They may not unfairly say, ' All this is 
very well. We do not pretend that our lives are im- 
maculate, nor do we deny that there is much in them 
that is positively wrong. But they suit us. All men 
are, more or less, sinners, and we have one great ad- 

o 
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vantage over many, for we are disturbed by no appre- 
hension of the eternal fires with which dogmatists 
endeavour to frighten the timid. Even if our career 
on earth should be short, it shall at least be merry ; 
and as all will come right at last, 

' Le verre en main, gatment je me confie 
Au Dieu des bonnes gens/ 

MAX 

Yes, Basil, they may so reply ; but I shall still occupy 
a far more advantageous position with regard to them 
than you. Common honesty may be urged in favour of 
their rejection of your advice, for it is founded upon 
what they believe to be bigotry and error. The course 
which you ask them to adopt they may condemn under 
the sanction of principles which, inasmuch as they are 
your own, you cannot blame them for obeying. In 
rejecting your counsel, therefore, they are conscious of 
no wrong ; but in rejecting mine, they feel that they 
are sinning against their own souls. They acknowledge 
in the deep place of their hearts that I am right ; and 
though they may turn again to their wallowing in the 
mire, they will do so uneasily, not without a passing 
pang at all events, a secret conviction that a life of sin 
is not, and never can be, a life of peace. Such is the 
advantage which a man must always have who addresses 
human beings, not through his dogmas, but through 
their faiths. 

CONWAT 

Your friends. Max, must be hardened fellows indeed, 
if they should all turn a deaf ear to your pleadings. 
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But we will hope better things of them. In any case, 
fair play requires that we should put you and Basil on 
an equal footing ; and as we have considered what 
would follow if your catechumens were frankly to adopt 
Basil's prescription, we are bound now to ask what 
would be the result, if they were frankly to take yours ; 
if, that is to say, they were really to turn from the 
wickedness which they had committed, and, in a spirit 
of loving self-sacrifice, to follow the guidance of the 
good principle within them. 

MAX 

They would see God : not the Being whom they had 
toasted in their cups as ' Le Dieu des bonnes gens,' but 
Grod as He is. Sinners though they have been, and to 
a great extent must ever be, they are nevertheless the 
temples of the Holy Ghost. In the holiest of all with- 
in them a light is ever burning, dim and flickering 
hitherto, so obscured often by the mists of sensuality 
and selfishness as to be hardly perceptible, — but still, 
there it is, — and as the mists begin to clear away, the 
light will show brighter and brighter, until at last 
their souls will become filled with the consciousness 
that God is manifesting Himself to them. The dif- 
ferences (there may be some) between them, will be 
diflferences, not of kind, but of degree. The spiritual 
vision of one may be clearer than that of another, 
as the personal holiness of one may be greater than 
that of another, but the God that will be revealed in 
them all will be the same God, — ^the centre of their lives, 
the light of their eyes, the object of their highest 

o 2 
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aflfections, the source of all holy aspirations, of ever 
ready counsel in times of perplexity, of ever present 
sympathy in times of trouble, of all needful strength in 
the hour of temptation, of overflowing thankful emotion 
when the heart is lifted up by a sense of its own intense 
happiness. Ah 1 would you strive to loosen the bind- 
ing force of the tie which constitutes the secret of 
their fellowship ? Would you divert them from seek- 
ing Grod hand in hand? Would you wish to shake 

• 

their belief in the virtue of the principle by which they 
have been led to a common perception of their re- 
lationship to Grod, to mankind, and to each other? 
Would you tell them that the loving, self-denying 
pursuit of holiness would be unavailing, unless with 
regard to a thousand complicated questions of history, 
logic, metaphysics, and evidence, they adopt some part 
of your views and your beliefs ? Would you endeavour 
to engraft upon the process which has made them one 
in their Heavenly Father, a process of which the in- 
evitable tendency would be to scatter them abroad 
amongst several rival, perhaps warring sects, — Calvi- 
nists, Anglicans, Evangelicals, and Papists, — and 
finally, if you should succeed in inducing one of them 
to separate himself from his companions, and to join 
your own dogmatic clique, would you think yourself 
entitled to glory in the success of your work ? God 
forbid. 

CONWAY 

Strangely enough. Max, this discussion about the 
disciples of Berenger encourages me to mention an 
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objection of my own to your religious theory. It is 
an unsocial theory. It rather repels than invites that 
good-fellowship in reUgion which springs from the con- 
sciousness of sharing a distinctive creed. To me there 
is an unspeakable charm in the ideas associated with 
'the communion of saints.' Although I am but a 
common soldier in the army of which the saints are 
leaders, we are all bound together, as comrades and 
brethren in arms, by our loyal devotion to the same 
flag. But what can the saints be to you, or to anyone 
who thinks that the only true religion is one which 
may be, nay, must be, evolved from his own inner 
consciousness ? In order to work out all that you con- 
sider essential to true religion, you can aflford to feel 
independent not only of all external spiritual aid, — not 
only of the ministrations, teaching, and example of holy 
men, but of everything except God and yourself. 



MAX 

You are unwittingly unjust, Conway, not only to me, 
but to yourself: to me, because my heart recognises as 
strongly as yours the need of spiritual fellowship ; and 
to yourself, because the elevating thoughts which you 
associate with your idea of the communion of saints, 
have, I am persuaded, a far deeper foimdation than a 
mere sectarian feeling. At least, I cannot doubt that 
what binds you to the family of saints, is not their 
orthodoxy, but their holiness ; in other words, a com- 
munion not of dogmas, but of faiths. I should not 
perhaps misinterpret your religious opinions, if I were 
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to place you in the class of such men as the present 
Archbishop of Canterbury ; and yet you would, I am 
sure, be the first to admit that you are not prouder of 
the tie which unites you in religious fellowship to him, 
than of that which imites you to Eeble, and Fenelon, 
and Xavier, and Chalmers, and David, and Isaiah. — ^But 
I am less anxious upon this point, than to correct a 
mistake which is mainly responsible for your doubts as 
to the sociability of my religion. You seem to think 
that I profess to evolve my religion from my conscience. 
You might as well accuse me of professing to evolve 
the odour of the rose from my sense of smell. My 
doctrine is — not that the odour of the rose comes from 
my sense of smell, but that it is by that sense alone 
that I am enabled to perceive the odour, and to dis- 
tinguish it from all others. Similarly, I do not say 
that true religion is evolved by the conscience ; but 
that when anything purporting to be religious truth is 
presented to us, the conscience is the faculty, by means of 
which alone we are enabled to perceive whether it does 
or does not possess the distinctive qualities and pro- 
perties of religious truth. Hence you will understand 
the value which I attach to the lives of good men. 
Though, in my opinion, a man may be essentially 
religious, who never heard of St. Peter, or Savanarola, 
or Fenelon, or Wesley, or Parker, I still think that the 
good men whom G-od every now and then gives to 
mankind, are amongst the most precious of His gifts. 
If we would know G-od, He (as I have already said) 
must manifest Himself to us ; and the extent to which 
He manifests Himself to us depends upon the extent 
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to which we submit ourselves to His guidance. Upon 
this hypothesis, then, the holiest men are those who 
will see most of Grod, who will penetrate most deeply 
into the secret of His relations to us. ' The secret of 
the Lord is with them that fear Him, and He will show 
them His covenant.' Like the peaks of the highest 
mountains, they are the first to catch the light from 
the Sun of Eighteousness, and to transmit it to the 
valleys below. If it were not for them, the deep 
things of Grod might be for ever concealed. When, 
1,900 years ago, the words ' Love your enemies,' fell 
upon the ears of a Jewish congregation, there was 
perhaps not a man amongst them who had not con- 
sidered himself at liberty to follow the Mosaic com- 
mand, ' thou shalt hate thy enemy.' But though their 
unassisted spiritual vision had been too feeble to 
discover the moral obligation of the new commandment, 
there were doubtless some amongst them who, when 
they heard it for the first time, felt that it was Divine, 
and that the proof of its Divine origin came not from 
logic, nor reflection, nor learning, nor the authority of 
any great teacher, but from the attesting response of 
the Spirit within them. Such persons would welcome 
with joy this new spiritual perception, and in propor- 
tion to the fidelity with which they might ever after- 
wards follow its guidance, would be the closeness of 
their future relations to Grod. I cannot therefore ad- 
mit, Conway, that a belief in the discriminating power 
of a human conscience is in any respect incompatible 
with a belief in the overwhelming importance to us of 
the teaching and example of holy men. 
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LEONARD 

I must, I fear, though somewhat abruptly, move the 
adjournment of the debate, otherwise there will be no 
time before dinner for Basil and me to pack up. This 
is, I know, hard upon Basil, but he need not fear. 
There will be plenty of time after dinner for him to 
state his points, for the last train does not start until 
late in the evening. 

BASIL 

I certainly have something to say, and shotdd be 
very sorry to lose the chance of saying it. 

CONWAY 

We guarantee you a hearing. But before we break 
up, let me ask Max one question which will not take 
long either to ask or to answer, and is one of great 
interest to me. It is plain, Max, that the only parts 
of the Bible in which you recognise the characteristics 
of God's Word, are those which rest upon what we are 
in the habit of calling ' internal evidence.' There are, 
no doubt, in the Bible numberless passages which carry 
within them the proofs of their own holiness, and 
others of which the Divine authority would be at once 
rejected, if it were not for the external evidence by 
which their claims to canonicity are supported. The 
Bishop of Ely, in dealing with this subject, observes : — 

There is a passage much to the purpose quoted by Jones 
(on the Ganoa, part 1, ch. iv.) from the preface to ' Baxter's 
Saint's Rest.' * For my part, I confess I could never boast of 
any such testimony or light of the spirit, nor reason neither, 
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which without human testimony would have made me believe 
that the Book of Canticles is canonical and written by Solomon, 
and the Book of Wisdom apocryphal, and written by Philo, &c. 
Nor could I have known, except by tradition and testimony, 
that all or any historical books, such as Joshua, Judges, Ruth, 
Samuel, Kings, Chronicles, Ezra, Nehemiah, were written by 
Divine inspiratioUr* 

All this is plain good sense, and no doubt entitles 
Max to say that we can distinguish, as, in point of 
fact, we all of us do, between those parts of the Bible 
with regard to which, ' the spirit witnesses with our 
consciences that they proceed from Crod,' and those 
parts which we accept merely because they may be 
proved by external evidence to be entitled to a place 
in our Scriptural canon. We Protestants, however, 
attach a great deal of importance to the doctrine that 
the Bible, besides being the infallible Word of Grod, 
is the only infallible thing on earth, — ^a pretension 
which can only be maintained upon the supposition 
that whilst external evidence is sufl&cient to prove the 
Divine authority of the Bible, it is not sufl&cient to prove 
the Divine authority of any other writings. But as to 
you, Max, who acknowledge the suflSciency of internal 
evidence by itself to establish the claim of certain 
parts of the Bible to a Divine origin, how can you 
with any consistency refuse to acknowledge also the 
Divine origin of whatever seems to carry within it 
the same internal evidence of being God-derived ? 

MAX 

I do not refuse ; but on the contrary give a hearty 
welcome to the Word of God from whatever quarter it 
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may come to my soul. Indeed, Conway, the doctrine 
of the absolute infallibility of our Canon of Scripture 
offends me far less than the doctrine of those who 
hold that the voice of God's spirit is to be certainly 
heard nowhere but in the Bible. I do indeed gratefully 
allow that it is to be heard there, and in accents of the 
most unmistakable clearness. But how those who 
acknowledge the force of internal evidence at all can 
resist the claims of many uncanonical writings to be 
regarded as God-inspired, passes my comprehension. 
Surely, it cannot be denied that internal evidence hy 
itaelf may often be greatly stronger than external 
evidence hy itaelf. The Book of Chronicles has only 
external evidence in favour of its claims to inspiration ; 
but if some flaw were discovered in the external 
evidence which led to the canonization of St. Matthew's 
Gospel, can any honest Protestant maintain that he 
would not feel far greater confidence in the Divine 
origin of the Sermon on the Mount than in the 
inspiration of the Book of Chronicles ? Similarly, can 
the external evidence in favour of the divinity of the 
Book of Esther be compared in point of persuasive 
power with the internal evidence which leads us to 
regard large portions of the ' Imitation of Jesus Christ,' 
by Thomas a Kempis, as God-inspired ? Why, then, 
iB it orthodox to insist upon the inspiration of Esther, 
and heterodox to assert the inspiration of Thomas a 
Kempis ? What authority, moreover, can be found in 
the Bible for asserting that God has never spoken 
through any but the canonical writers ? To my mind, 
the traces of His holy influence are around and about 
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us now just as much as ever. If I acknowledge His 
presence in many of the songs of the Psalter, I see it 
also in many of the poems of Cowper and Keble. If I 
recognise the Word of Grod in some of the writings of 
Isaiah, and Daniel, and St. Paul, I recognise it also by 
the same indelible signs in some of the writings of 
Besson, Lacordaire, Eobertson and Parker. The dis- 
tinction which theologians endeavour to establish 
between what they call the ordinary and extraordinary 
gifts of the spirit, is purely arbitrary, and springs out 
of the embarrassments occasioned by the incurable 
weakness of their logical position. If that which Grod 
gives to us in answer to our prayers is not the spirit 
of truth, what is it ? And if it is, why are we to say 
that the Word of God is to be met with nowhere but 
in the Bible, or that it is not to be recognized by the 
same signs as enable us to discern its presence in the 
Bible ? No, Conway ; continue to assert, if you can do 
so without a twinge of conscience, that the Books of 
Joshua, Judges, Chronicles, Esther, &c. &c. were 
written throughout imder the most direct Divine 
inspiration, but do not let the exigencies of any 
dogmatic theory tempt you to deny what in your 
conscience you believe, viz. that the traces of the 
direct influence of God's spirit are far more manifestly 
apparent in many imcanonical books than in some of 
those which Protestants regard as forming an essential 
part of the only infallible thing on earth. 
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LEONABD 



There, Conway. You have your answer ; so let us 
break up for the present, with the understanding that 
when we next set to work, the unexampled patience of 
Basil shall have its reward. 



I 
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LEOKABD 



Now then, Basil, at length your time is come. The 
cause of dogma is in your hands ; — and if you will pro- 
pose the subjects of discussion in the order which may 
in your judgment best serve the interests of your client, 
we will not only loyally follow your lead, but steadily 
resist every temptation to cross your path with any 
problems of our own. 

BASIL 

A most liberal oflFer ; and I accept it all the more 
thankfully, because I have for some time been anxious 
to challenge your attention. Max, to what I cannot 
but think is a signal omission in your memorandum. 
You seem to have altogether ignored the whole argu- 
ment derivable from Scripture miracles. Though 
dogmas may, in some cases, be proved independently 
of miracles, the proof of miracles seems to me neces- 
sarily to involve the dogmatic character of religion. 
Even if you should be disposed, like Mr. Baden Powell, 
to deny the possibility of miracles, you can only support 
your denial by an appeal to the intellect, rather than 
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to the conscience ; and if, in such an intellectual con- 
jBict, you should be worsted, you would of course be 
obliged to accept all the logical consequences of your 
defeat. You will not, however, I suspect, take this 
line; and yet for you to admit the possibility of 
miracles is like jimiping out of the frying-pan into 
the fire. Such an admission imports that there is an 
amoimt of evidence which would satisfy you of the 
truth of a miracle ; and if, in the case of any alleged 
miracle, the required amount of evidence were pro- 
duced, the truth of the doctrines, whether dogmas or 
not, which the miracle was intended to attest, may, as 
a general rule, be logically inferred. Let, then, the 
intellect be once satisfied of the truth of any of the 
Gospel miracles, and the necessary connexion between 
dogma and religion becomes at once apparent. I should 
like to hear what you have to say upon this point be- 
fore we proceed to examine the evidence for particular 
miracles. 

MAX 

And I, before I reply to your challenge, should like 
to hear what Conway and Leonard have to say about it. 

CONWAY 

I knew that we should sooner or later come to this 
issue ; and I can only regret that upon the first point 
raised by Basil, my sympathies should lead me to side 
with the heretics. Of course I do not mean to ques- 
tion the possibility of miracles, nor the truth of the 
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Scripture miracles ; but ou a full consideration of the 
Gospel narratives, I doubt whether our Lord was 
anxious to make us accept His miraculous powers as 
trustworthy evidence, either of the truth of His doc- 
trine, or of the divinity of His commission. 



BASIL 

Why, Conway, I could overwhelm you with a multi- 
tude of passages from all the Gospels. You must have 
forgotten the terms in which the disciples of St. John 
the Baptist are referred by our Lord to His miraculous 
powers, as proofs of His Messiahship. 'Go and show 
John again those things which ye do hear and see. 
The blind receive their sight, and the lame walk, the 
lepers are cleansed, and the deaf hear, the dead are 
raised up, and the poor have the Gospel preached unto 
them.' Consider well, moreover, the words of our Lord's 
prayer, at the grave of Lazarus, recalling very strongly 
the words of Elijah on Mount Carmel: — 'Father, I 
knew that thou hearest me always, but because of the 
people that stand by, I said it, that they may believe 
that thou hast sent me ; ' and then speedily follow the 
words ' Lazarus, come forth.' But perhaps my appeal 
to the fourth Gospel may be objected to. 

CONWAY 

The objection, at all events, will not be taken by me. 
It might, indeed, be said in passing, with reference to 
the celebrated interview between our Lord and the 
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disciples of the Baptist, that though miracles are dis- 
tinctly mentioned by Christ amongst the vouchers of 
His authority, they do not occupy the post of honour, 
but the series of proofs arranged in an ascending 
scale of increasing importance, culminates at last in 
a climax which suggests nothing miraculous whatever, 
viz. this, 'to the poor the gospel is preached.' I 
am not, however, anxious to press this point. Nor did 
I forget the passages you have cited. If it were n«t 
for them, and for some others of a similar tendency, 
I should have expressed, not doubt, but certainty. 
Neither is it necessary to go to the fourth Gospel 
in search of texts on your side : they are to be found 
in all the Gospels. But there are also utterances of 
our Lord, — plain, earnest, even passionate,— ^f a di- 
rectly opposite tendency ; and when I consider these 
passages in connexion with the history of His life and 
ministry, I am at a loss to imderstand how Christ can 
be cited as a decided witness in favour of the evidential 
value of miracles. If Christ relied upon miracles to 
prove His authority, we should expect that He would 
have been disposed to work them before, rather than 
after the establishment of His fame as a religious 
teacher ; but what was the fact ? When a child of 
twelve years old, it was not by a miracle that he com- 
pelled the attention of the Jewish rabbis and doctors 
in the Temple. His public ministry was inaugurated 
not by miracles of His own working, but by preaching. 
We are, indeed, told of His miraculous baptism by the 
Holy Ghost ; but this incident took place at a distance 
from the main centres of His ministry — Galilee and 
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Jerusalem. When, at the very commencement of His 
ministry, according to St.. John, He vindicated the 
sanctity of the Temple by chastising those who bought 
and sold thete, ' the Jews answered and said unto Him, 
what sign showest thou unto us, seeing that thou dost 
these things ? ' — a question which would be meaningless, 
if He had been in the habit of supporting his claims 
by an appeal to His miraculous powers. His first 
miracle was p^ormed at the marriage in Gana of 
Gallilee ; and H« must then have been a personage of 
recognized importance, for He was asked to the wedding 
feast, not alone, but with His disciples. His miracles, 
moreover, seem, to have been worked rather from motivep 
of benevolence than with a view to prove His com- 
mission ; for the act of grace to the individual was not 
unfrequently accompanied by the admonition, ' See thou 
tell no man ; ' and He did not proceed to raise the 
daughter of Jairus until all the people, of whom there 
were a great nimiber in the Governor's house, had been 
' put forth.' So far, indeed, from working miracles in 
order to induce faith, He refused to perform them 
amongst certain sections^ of the people, ^because of 
their unbelief;' — an extraordinary reason, if He con- 
sidered, as orthodoxy requires us to hold, that the main 
object of miracles is to remove unbelief. On a memo- 
rable occasion He discouraged the expectation of any 
startling evidences of God's truth, for he says, 'The 
kingdom of God cometh not with observation ; neither 
shall they say, Lo here I or Lo there 1 for behold the 
kingdom of God is within you.' Again, if he wished 
to rest His claims on His miraculous powers. He would 

p 
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surely have encouraged the demand for miracles, the 
more especially, if it be true, as theologians now tell 
us, that those claims could not be otherwise established ; 
but nothing drew from Him a sharper reproof than any 
such demand. ' A wicked and adulterous generation 
seeketh after a sign.' ' Unless ye see signs and wonders 
ye will not believe ; ' and then, as if to negative the 
presimiption that miracles might be trusted more con- 
fidently than the ordinary sources of evidence. He re- 
presents Abraham as saying, in answer to the appeal of 
Dives on behalf of his imbelieving brethren, ' If they 
believe not Moses and the Prophets, neither will they 
be persuaded though one rose from the dead.' Observe, 
moreover, what a bright light plays about the argu- 
ment by which Christ repels the aecusation of casting 
out devils by Beelzebub. If this ajgument does not 
mean that God Himself may work miracles by the 
hands of the teachers of error, I know not what it can 
mean. After demonstrating the absurdity of supposing 
that Satan could ever lend himself to cast out Satan, 
Christ proceeds to admit that devils were sometimes 
cast out by the Sons of His bitterest enemies. The 
inference is plain, viz., that their power over the king- 
dom of Satan was, as well as His, derived direct from 
Grod.* How, then, can it be supposed that even Divine 
miracles were, in Christ's opinion, capalde of proving 
the truth of the doctrine taught by the miracle-worker, 
for the doctrine taught of Christ Himself, by the Jewish 
exorcists, was not only that His pretensions were blas- 
phemous, but that they were distinctly declared by the 
law of Moses to be worthy of death. Indeed, the general 
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tendency of Gospel testimony is to show that Christ 
regarded miracles as a two-edged sword, a weapon 
which might serve the cause of the Devil as well as the 
cause of Grod ; and well He might do so, for neither 
does the Old nor the New Testament furnish any test 
by which we can hope to distinguish certainly between 
the miracles which are prompted by God, and those 
which are prompted by Satan, By what means could 
Pharaoh have distinguished between the rival miracles 
which were worked before him ? The frogs created by 
his magicians were as manifestly frogs as those created 
by the rod of Aaron. Antichrists, we learn from our 
Lord, * shall show great signs and wonders, insomuch 
that, if it were possible, they should deceive the very 
elect.' Nor is this all. We who believe in the Bible 
cannot doubt that neither the truth nor the falsehood 
of the doctrine taught, can show certainly, or otherwise 
than presumptively, whence the miracle associated with 
it proceeds. Whilst the supernatural powers of God 
may (for some mysterious reasons) be used for the pur- 
pose of giving currency to falsehood, those of Satan 
may be used for the purpose of attesting the holiest of 
truths. Thus we read in Kings that God put a lying 
spirit into the mouths of a crowd of Jewish prophets, 
in order that, by their false prophecies, they might lure 
on Ahab to his destruction. From Ezekiel also, we 
learn, ' If a prophet be deceived when he hath spoken a 
thing, I, the Lord, have deceived that prophet.' On 
the other hand, long before the Messiahship of Christ 
was recognized even by His own immediate followers, 
it was loudly proclaimed under diabolic inspiration, ' I 
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know thee who thou art, the Holy One of God/ But I 
must stop. I have more to say; but I am already 
ashamed of having said so much. 

BASIL 

Nay, Conway — to it again ; say out your say, now 
that your hand is in. 

CONWAT 

Well then, I should like to ask English Churchmen 
and Orthodox Protestants generally, how they can 
reconcile their doctrine as to the evidential value of 
miracles with their indiflFerence to the whole subject of 
primitive, mediaeval, and modem miracles. Wondrous 
stories of verified second sight, stories which I, for 
one, am unable to account for by natural causes, and 
which are attested by a singularly strong consenofus of 
credible testimony, — ^far stronger, as it seems to me, 
than can be pleaded on behalf of most Scripture mira- 
cles, — are told of Swedenborg ; and yet, orthodox theo- 
logians turn away from this evidence with uninquiring 
contempt, although upon their theory of the object of 
miracles, the proof of the stories in question would 
accredit Swedenborg's amazing revelations as to the 
interior life of Heaven and Hell. Then look at the 
whole stream of miracles which have been worked in 
the name of the Eoman Catholic Church, and with a 
view of attesting her authority — the miracles attributed 
to the bones of martyrs, the tombs of Saints, the 
seamless coat, the sacred thorn, to say nothing of mi* 
racles worked by holy men, St. Colomb, St. Bruno, 
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St. Bernard, St. Francis, and a host of others. It 
would be high treason against onr best instincts to 
represent these men as impostors ; and not only did 
they devoutly believe in their own miraculous powers, 
but matiy of their miracles are supported by the testi- 
mony of holy men, and by the all but imiversal belief 
of Christendom for centuries. Once admit the ortho- 
dox theory of miracles, and if any of these Boman 
Catholic miracles can be adequately substantiated, they 
will go far to establish the doctrines of Transubstantia- 
tion, and Boman infallibility; but neither English 
Churchmen nor Protestant dissenters will even look at 
the evidence, and they treat the miracles themselves 
with the scoffing derision which, when directed by 
sceptics against the Gospel miracles, is called sin. 
Surely there is something in this conduct which calls 
for explanation. At all events I am entitled to ask : 
If a man after eocamination cannot without sin deny 
the claim of Gospel miracles to be regarded as evidence 
of Christ's divine authority, how can a man be guiltless 
who, without any eaxbmination, ventures to deny the 
claim of Boman Catholic miracles to be regarded as 
evidence of the divine authority of the Boman Catholic 
Church ? 

LEONABD 

Your question, Conway, will have to wait a long 
time for a satisfactory answer. Most of us, indeed, are 
disposed to cling tenaciously to the Gospel miracles, 
not because we have examined them critically, but 
because we^ have been brought up from our earliest 
infancy to believe them ; and it is to be feared that 
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with regard to other miracles, however strongly they 
may be supported by evidence, it is the invariable 
practice of all Protestants, except the weak, the frivo- 
lous, and the ignorant, to turn from them with con- 
tempt. If you would get to the bottom of this incon- 
sistency, I recommend you to study Lecky's History of 
Morals. There is no doubt, as he maintains, a period 
in hiunan history when we look for miracles with as 
certain an expectation of finding them, as for apples in 
Autumn. At such times it will be seen that earth, air, 
and water are instinct with spiritual life, and even the 
ordinary course of nature is supernatural. Every 
stream is peopled with naiads. Sylphs swarm in the 
air. Fairies dance by night on the green sward; 
Hideous demons haunt the mountains. Witches hold 
their infernal revels in the thickest recesses of woods 
and caverns. The contortions of epilepsy are the 
writhings of evil spirits. Thimder is the voice of an 
angry God. The rainbow is a token of His mercy. 
Eclipses, comets, and meteors are the sure warnings of 
coming calamities ; and the stars have a language which 
is ever revealing to the initiated the future destinies of 
mankind. At such periods miracles abound, and are 
not only supported by a vast amount of credible testi- 
mony, but are readily accepted by crowds of honest 
1)elievers. Thefn comes a period when all is changed. 
The celestial visitations which startled our ancestors 
into fits are expected with as much regularity as the 
visits of the postman. Convulsive maladies which our 
fathers abandoned to the arts of the exorci^ are cured 
in our hospitals by a few doses of physic. Habits of 
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accurate observation and a severer intellectual dis* 
cipline generate such a confidence in the reign of law, 
that it never enters into the minds of men to call in 
the aid of any but natural causes to explain surrounding 
phenomena. At such times the belief in fairies, demons, 
witches, astrology, and prophetic portents, disappears, — 
not that it is reasoned down, but^ as Lecky says, ' it 
fades away,' and stories which in the middle ages would 
have been readily welcomed without question, are 
simply put aside ' with derisive and even imexamining 
incredulity.' At such a time there will, as a rule, be 
no miracles, for an age of credulity is essential to an 
age of miracles. No mighty works are now done 
amongst us 'because of our unbeMef,' and even the 
stray miracles which every now and then struggle hard 
for a hearing, are disdainfully left by men of sense and 
education to the patronage of fook and dunces. 
Theologians are no more capable than others of entirely 
emancipating themselves from the spirit of their age ; 
and therefore, though they cling obstinately to those 
miracles which they are bound by the exigencies of 
their dogmatic position to maintain, they contemptu- 
ously reject all others without even a passing examina- 
tion. — Lecky, moreover, helps us to estimate at its 
proper value an argiunent very common with theolo- 
gians, viz. that the Gospel miracles must be trustworthy 
because they were imiversally accepted by primitive 
Christians, who, by reason of their close personal rela- 
tionship to Christ and His Apostles, must have been 
singularly competent witnesses. That the Scripture 
miracles were unhesitatingly accepted by primitive 
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Christians is certain ; but we must not forget that they 
accepted with the same imquestioning belief the 
miracles of Jews, Heretics, and even Pagans. ApoUo- 
nius of Tyana, an amazing thaumaturgos, is said to 
have restored seven or eight dead bodies to life ; and 
although his history as a wonder-worker was opposed 
by the Pagans to that of Christ, his pretensions to 
miraculous powers were generally admitted by primitive 
Christians. * Without a single exception,' says Lecky, 
'the Fathers maintained the reality of the Pagan 
miracles as fully as their own^* To doubt of them was, 
in fact, treated as a swt of heresy ; for it was felt that 
the evidence on which they rested could be rejected 
only on groimds which, if admitted, would endanger 
also the foimdations of Christian miracles. In truth 
nothing can be more remarkable than the contrast 
between the spirit in which the subject of miracles is 
handled by living theologians on the one side, and by 
primitive and mediaeval theologians on the other. 
Formerly miracles were regarded as the stronghold of 
Christianity ; now they are regarded as weak places, 
which require for their defence a greater expenditure 
of ingenuity and subtlety than they are worth. For- 
merly they were flung in the faces of sceptics with 
triimiphant exultation ; now they are kept by adroit 
disputants in the background, or referred to apologe- 
tically- In short, the world is fast learning to sympa- 
thize with the declamatory fervour of Jean Jacques 
Eousseau on this subject : — 

Yes, I will for ever maintain it : the assistance which it is 
sought to give to faith by miracles is the greatest obstacle to 
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faith. Take away the Gospel miracles, and all the world is at 
the feet of Jesus Christ. ... I do not know what orthodox 
Christians think at the bottom of their hearts; but if they be- 
lieve in Jesus because of His miracles, I believe in Him, in spite 
of his miracles ; and I have it in my mind that the foimdations 
of my faith will last longer than the foimdations of theirs. 

BASIL 

All this is very well — but what says Max ? Can I be 
wrong in attributing to him a consciousness that the 
argument from miracles raises a presumption in favour 
of ' dogma ' which your reasoning, however ingenious, 
nay, however true it may in some respects be, fails to 
reach. Max smiles ; but in any case, none of the argu- 
ments which we have just heard touch the real point of 
difference between him and me. I am ready to admit 
that past ages were absurdly credulous, and that of pro- 
fessed miracles, not one in one thousand can make a good 
claim to even probability. I might even consent to 
admit, for the sake of argimient, that many theologians 
are blamable for passing by Eoman Catholic and other 
miracles with unexamining disdain ; and . that the lan- 
guage of Christ Himself with regard to the evidential 
value of miracles has two sides to it — though I must 
think that we are bound rather to accept both^ and try to 
reconcile them, than to accept only one, and altogetlier to 
reject the other. But my main point, which is specially 
directed against you. Max, still remains untouched ; and 
you must let me press you, somewhat in the manner of 
Leonard with a hostile witness, categorically to meet 
my categorical questions. 
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MAX 

I am quite ready — all the more because, though I 
agree on the whole with both Conway and Leonard, 
there is no doubt something in your case^ as against me, 
which has not yet been touched. Ask, and I will answer. 

BASIL 

Well then — do you admit the possibility of miracles ? 

MAX 

We have not yet defined miracles — ^no easy matter. 
Perhaps if we tried, we should be led to conclude 
that a miracle, after all, is nothing but a very extra- 
ordinary occurrence. For the purpose, however, of our 
discussion, I am willing to use the term in the popular 
sense ; and I shall therefore consider a miracle to be a 
work which, transcending our experience of natural 
phenomena, implies an exceptional interposition of 
superhuman power : and in answer to your categorical 
question I am prepared to admit the possibility of 
miracles so defined. 

BASIL 

Do you admit that any amount of external evidence 
or testimony could prove a miracle ? 

MAX 

I have no doubt that testimony might prove an occur- 
rence transcending our experience of natural laws ; but I 
cannot understand how external evidence is capable of 
proving the exceptional interposition of superhuman 
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power. I will, however, waive this point ; and for the 
sake of argument I avow my readiness to admit that 
a miracle might be proved by testimony or external 
evidence. 

BASIL 

Well then. Max, let it be supposed that I could 
satisfy you by testimony and evidence that some one 
of the Grospel miracles is true — as, for instance, the 
miraculous feeding of the five thousand ; how could 
you in that case escape from acknowledging the divine 
commission of our Lord, and the divine truth of any 
dogma that our Lord may have promulgated, either 
directly or through those who were endowed by .Him 
with a special authority to teach His doctrines ? 

MAX 

Of course, when I acknowledge a miracle to be true, 
I must acknowledge the truth of all that the miracle 
can legitimately prove. But what can a miracle taken 
by itself prove ? Manifestly nothing but power — power 
sufficient to work it, power of which we can predicate 
nothing under our definition of miracles, except that it 
is superhuman. As to the special source of the super- 
human power, a miracle taken by itself can prove 
nothing. Suppose a man were, in our presence, to 
raise a dead body to life, under circimistances which 
satisfied us that the work was not a trick, but a miracle; 
and suppose that, after performing this feat, the wonder- 
worker were to disappear, leaving behind him neither 
message nor sign : we should obviously have no con- 
ceivable reason for referring the miracle to God rather 
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than to the Devil. If, however, the miracle were ac- 
companied by a message, the character of the message 
might give us some faint clue to the probable source of 
the miracle. If the message approved itself to our con- 
sciences, we should be justified in presuming that the 
source of the miracle was holy; if, on the other hand, the 
message was condemned by our consciences, we should 
be justified in presuming that the source of the miracle 
was evil. In both cases we should be obliged to 
decide upon the character of the message before we 
should be in a position to form even a probable con- 
jecture as to the source of the ntiiracle ; and thus, 
though a miracle may have the eflfect of startling the 
mind into attention, it must ever be utterly useless as 
a means of proving the truth of dogma, or our moral 
obligation to believe dogma. The process of proof is, 
in fact, just the reverse of what it is usually supposed 
to be: it is not the miracle which establishes the 
truth of the doctrine ; but it is our view of the doc- 
trine which enables us to form a conjecture as to the 
probable origin of the miracle. 

BASIL 

Pardon me, if I interrupt you here, to ask whether 
your hypothetical miracle can be regarded as a fair 
representative of the Gospel miracles. Eemember that 
the character of Our Lord — ^putting out of the question 
for the moment His claims to divinity — was not only 
a perfect guarantee Against imposture, but an almost 
certain security against the possibility of His being 
mistaken as to the source of His own miraculous power* 
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MAX 

I have not overlooked your criticism, which, in the 
present state of the argument, is quite fair. My object, 
however, is to advance gradually. I have shown, first, 
that the evidential value of a miracle, taken 'perr se, 
except for the purpose of proving superhuman power, is 
nil. I have shown the same thing also of a miracle 
when combined with a message, and with nothing else. 
Now let us consider what is the value of a miracle 
when worked by a being of approved holiness and 
sobriety of mind ; and for this purpose take the fol- 
lowing hypothetical case, which will not only meet 
your criticism, but will show, unless I am much mis- 
taken, in what relationship miracles must always stand 
both towards teachers professing a Divine commission, 
and towards the doctrines taught by such teachers. 
Let us, then, suppose that a preacher living in the 
midst of us, and eminently distinguished even amongst 
the best of men by his piety, unselfishness, and honesty, 
suddenly declares that he has received a direct com- 
mission from God to teach ; and, in order to support 
his pretensions, he prophesies that on a certain day a 
Divine announcement will be made to us by a wonderful 
sign in the heavens. Suppose, further, that on the ap- 
pointed day, an announcement in the English language, 
and written in letters of fire, appears all at once in the 
sky, at as great a distance from the earth as the sun. 
Now here would be an undoubted miracle. It would, 
moreover, be a miracle which, so far as we are con- 
cerned, would be supported by fiur stronger evidence 
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than ahy recorded in the Gospels. It would be backed 
by the evidence of our own senses, and by the concur- 
rent evidence of the senses of all about us. We should 
have an opportunity of testing the accuracy of our own 
observations by comparing our impressions with those 
of others. We should, moreover, be able to submit the 
marvel to the scrutiny of philosophers and men of 
science ; and whilst we should learn from them that no 
known natural causes could possibly account for the 
phenomenon, we should see in the acknowledged cha- 
racter of the professed messenger of God an almost 
perfect guarantee against the risk of imposture. Here 
then, surely, is not only a miracle, but a model 
miracle. Shall we, therefore, at once conclude that it 
is a work of God ? I venture to say that at present we 
can have no ground whatever for such a conclusion. 
The fact that the miracle was truly predicted by a 
prophet, honestly believing himself to be divinely 
inspired, would not help us ; for, as a good spirit might 
work a miracle by a wicked man, so a bad spirit might 
work a miracle through a good man ; and as no man, 
merely because he is good, can have any special means 
of discriminating between the superhimian works of 
good and evil spirits, he would have to ' try the spirits, 
whether they be of God,' by the same method as our- 
selves. How, then, should we proceed, in order to form 
an opinion as to the probable origin of our miracle ? 
Is it not certainT that, before expressing even a pre- 
sumption as to its origin, all reasonable men amongst 
us, including the prophet himself, would carefully 
examine the terms of the miraculous message ? and, for 
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the purpose of exhibiting ftdly my view of the eviden- 
tial value of miracles, I will lay before you in succession 
four distinct messages, which, taken together, will be 
found, I believe, to illustrate every kind of doctrine 
which could possibly be made the subject of miraculous 
attestation. 1. First, then, suppose that the message 
consisted of an appeal addressed to the people of Eng- 
land in some such words as these : — 

The love of money has more or less poisoned all the springs 
of spiritual life amongst yon. The sordid worship of mam- 
mon, with its ignoble frauds, and petty artifices, — its insolent 
ostentation, its debasing sensuality, its supercihous indifference 
to the patient sufferings of the poor, is rapidly becoming the 
prevalent religion of England. Be not deceived. The triumph 
of selfishness is the triumph also of practical atheism. There 
can be no love of God apart fix)m the love of man. Some of 
you feel this. Some of you know that your brother-man is, in 
an especial manner, the temple of the Holy Ghost. Beware of 
dishonouring that temple. Obey unhesitatingly, and at once, 
the impulse which leads you to show your love to God, by 
reverently devoting to the service of His chosen dwelling-place, 
the first fruits of your best affections and choicest blessings. 
Freely ye have received, freely give ; remembering that self- 
sacrifice is the only solid foundation on which either men or 
nations can build their hopes of being ever united in a holy 
and lasting communion with God and with one another. 

What should we say of a miracle that was made the 
vehicle of such a message as this ? I think we should 
be justified in attributing it to some beneficent power, 
if not to the God of mercy Himself. — 2. Suppose, next, 
that the message, after reminding us of the judgments 
denounced by God against the king and people of Israel, 
for disobeying in some small particulars His commands 
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with regard to the utter annihilation of the Amalekites, 
were to require us to rise up as one man, and on a given 
day to smite all the Soman Catholics within the realm, 
* and utterly destroy all that they have, sparing not, but 
slaying both man and woman, infant and suckling. ' 
What should we say of the miracle now ? For my part, 
I know that I should not only treat the command as a 
foul outrage upon the teaching of God's Holy Spirit 
within me — I should not only resolutely disobey it, but 
I would resist, even to violence, any attempt on the part 
of the people to carry it into eflfect. — 3. Let us suppose 
now that the message, after calling attention to the 
famous text, ' Thou art Peter &c.,' were to declare au- 
thoritatively that the interpretation put upon it by the 
advocates of Papal infallibility was correct. What 
should we say of the miracle then ? It requires very 
little knowledge of human nature to enable us to pro- 
phesy that whilst Dr. Manning would accept the miracle 
as a gracious manifestation of the Divine mind. Dr. 
Gumming would regard it as an artful contrivance of 
the Devil, for the purpose of luring men to perdition. — 
4. Lastly, suppose that the message contained merely 
a declaration that the place appointed for the reception 
of the spirits of just men made perfect, was the planet 
Jupiter. How in this case should we deal with the 
miracle ? We should, I venture to say, regard it as ut- 
terly worthless — as attesting something which might be 
true — ^but of which the probability was neither increased 
nor lessened by the miracle, in the slightest degree. It 
should be observed, also, that the good and true prophet 
who had prepared us for this celestial portent, must, if 
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he would escape being the victim of a gross delusion, 
reason upon the source of his own inspiration exactly in 
the same manner as ourselves. And now, summing up 
the conclusions suggested by my miracle, with its four 
associated messages, what is the result? We should 
accept the divinity of the miracle in the first instance, 
because the message associated with it would be approved 
by our consciences. We should reject the divinity of 
the miracle in the second case, because the message 
associated with it would be condemned by our con- 
sciences. In the third case, the appeal being addressed 
to the intellect rather than to the conscience, our 
opinion as to the source of the miraeJe would follow 
the opinion which we might have formed intellectually 
of the truth or falsehood of the message. And in the 
last case, inasmuch as neither the conscience nor the 
intellect could in any way help us to pronounce upon 
the credibility of the message, we should regard the 
miracle as utterly worthless — as something which might 
just as well come from Satan as from God — and we 
should therefore believe no more than we do now about 
the future destinies of the planet Jupiter. Thus, then, 
our model miracle could not possibly serve the purpose 
of guaranteeing either the diving inspiration of the 
professed prophet, or the divine origin of his message ; 
nor can we ever hope to obtain a basis for a probable 
conjecture as to the source of even a model miracle, 
until we have first made up our minds as to the nature 
and quality of the doctrine with which the miracle is 
associated. As evidence of truth, therefore, miracles 
are, at the very best, superfluous, attesting only what 

Q 
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we should accept without them, and discrediting; 
nothing but what, without them, we should be disposed 
to reject. 

CONWAY 

Your case is very strong ; but if you would establish 
a perfect parallel between your miracle and the Gospel 
miracles, ought you not to represent the worker of the 
miracle as being, not only a professed prophet of God, 
but God Himself ? 

LEONABD 

Certainly not. The question is, whether the Church 
dogmas respecting Christ can be proved by the miracu- 
lous character of His life and history ; and it would be 
reasoning in a circle to rely at one and the same 
moment upon the divinity of the Gospel miracles to 
prove the divinity of Christ, and upon the divinity of 
Christ to prove the divinity of the Gospel miracles. 
But this is not all. If the divinity of Christ can be 
established independently of miracles, then the sound- 
ness of Max's position, with regard at least to the Gos- 
pel miracles, becomes evident. They would, of course, 
be altogether superfluous, inasmuch as they would 
manifestly not be needed to establish either the au- 
thority of our Saviour, or the truth of His doctrine. 

BASIL 

I agree with Leonard on this last point ; but there 
is something mor^to be said. Have you. Max, ever 
seen a sermon on miracles by Bishop Atterbury ? In 
that sermon there is a sentence which strikes the key- 
i;iote of a class of considerations to which you have not 
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referred, but which seem to me to have an important 
bearing upon your argument. The Bishop says : 

Though the badness of any doctrine and its disagreeableness 
to the eternal rules of right reason, be a certain sign that it 
did not come from God, yet the goodness of it can he no 
infallible proof that it did. 

Perhaps the Bishop ought to have said, ' no sufficient 
proof;' but, so corrected, the passage is full of matter 
for serious consideration. 

MAX 

Although the Bishop would never suppose that ^ good- 
ness ' could be predicated of any doctrine which is false, 
it might have been better, as bearing upon the evi- 
dential value of miracles, if he had spoken of the truth 
and falsehood of doctrines, rather than of their goodr- 
71688 and badness. But, in any case, I am by no means 
clear as to the Bishop's meaning. He should have ac- 
companied his opinion by a specimen of some doc- 
trine which, though believed to be good and true, 
would not be accepted as Divine until it had been at- 
tested by a miracle. At present I cannot even con- 
ceive of such a doctrine. If a man considers a doctrine 
to be absolutely good and true, he must also, if he 
believes at all in a Grod of goodness and truth, believe 
that the doctrine is Divine, even though he may not 
consider it to form an essential part of true religion. 
A miracle would not affect the conditions of such a be- 
lief at all. I believe firmly in the truth and goodness 
of free-trade doctrines, conceiving that, if carried into 
eflfect, they would greatly conduce to the happiness and 

q2 
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prosperity of mankind. If the message associated 
with my type miracle had been a declaration in favour 
of free trade, I should in all probability have been dis- 
posed to refer the miracle to a beneficent power ; but 
the miracle would not in the slightest degree affect the 
sense in which I hold my free-trade views. Nay, more : 
if subsequent reflection and experience should lead 
me to doubt whether my commercial principles were 
calculated t^o promote the welfare of mankind, I should, 
as a matter of course, entertain a corresponding doubt 
as to the source of the attesting miracle ; nor can I 
conceive how any sensible man could act otherwise. 

BASIL 

The meaning of the Bishop, perhaps, is that, whilst 
God can scarcely be supposed to interfere miraculously 
for the purpose of attesting any but an important reli- 
gious truth, a doctrine already believed by us to be 
good and true, would acquire from such an attestation 
the character of an essential part of true religion — in 
other words, would become vpso facto a religious dogma, 
which we should be under a moral obligation to accept, 
and which we could not reject without endangering 
our spiritual privileges as His children. 

MAX 

But why, in the name of common sense, are we to 
assume that Grod would only work a miracle in order to 
attest an essential religious dogma or any religious 
dogma at all ? Surely an orthodox divine is bound to 
hold that, if God could suspend the whole course of 
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nature in order to give the Israelites an opportunity 
of completing the annihilation of their enemies, there 
can be no incongruity in supposing that He might work 
a miracle in order to establish principles which, though 
not religious in the narrowest sense of the word, are 
nevertheless calculated in an eminent degree to make 
men happier and better. But this by the way. Your 
suggested explanation of the Bishop's meaning would 
alter all the conditions of his hypothetical case ; 
would take the doctrine in question out of the class of 
those which on independent grounds are believed to be 
good and true, and would place it in the class of very 
questionable doctrines indeed. If a miracle, besides 
professing to attest the truth of a dogma, were, either 
expressly or inferentially, to anathematize those who 
might be unable to receive either the dogma or the 
miracle, my conscience would at once deny the claims of 
the miracle to be regarded as Divine. Let there be no 
doubt as to my meaning on this point. If the holiest 
Being that ever visited this earth were to work an 
undoubted miracle before my eyes, for the purpose of 
proving that the man who refused to believe in the 
Divine origin of the miracle itself, or in the Apostolicity 
of the fourth gospel, or in the identity of the Greek and 
Hebrew versions of the first gospel, or in the raising of 
Lazarus, or in the resurrection of Christ, or in the 
orthodox views respecting Baptism, the Eucharist, the 
Atonement, and Scripture infallibility, would be cut off 
from all spiritual communion with Grod — ^in other words, 
damned — I should indignantly reject the claim of such 
a miracle to a Divine origin. As for the doctrine itself, 
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so dishonouring to the image of God which has, I know, 
been engraved by His own hand on my heart, I should 
mercilessly consign it to the class of doctrines which 
are illustrated by my hypothetical case No. 2 ; or, to 
use the words of Bishop Atterbury himself— 'the 
disagreeableness of the doctrine to the eternal rules of 
right reason would be to me a certain sign that neither 
it, nor the miracle which professed to establish it, could 
come from God.' 

CONWAY 

I do not know, Basil, whether you have read Dean 
Hansel's essay in 'Aids to Faith,' on 'Miracles as 
Evidences of Christianity.' I have heard that it 
contains a very able argimient against Max's position. 

BASIL 

So have I, but unfortunately I have not read it. 

LEONABD 

I have. There are parts of the essay that would 
well repay a careful perusal, but that part of it which 
professes to answer Max is, in my opinion, a failure. 
However, you shall judge for yourselves. Dean Mansel 
starts by defining what he calls ' a true miracle ' 
to be ' an interposition of Divine power ' — a puzzling 
definition this, for a miracle by whatever agency 
worked must be a true miracle ; and a marvel which is 
not a true miracle would obviously be no miracle at 
all. The idea which, according to Dean Mansel 
himself (as we shall soon see) underlies our conception 
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of a miraculous work, is not Divine power, but 
swperhuTiiaTh power,^ and until Dean Mansel can 
prove that no superhuman power but that of Grod can 
work amiracle — a matter obviously incapable of proof — 
he can have no right to assume that the proof of a 
miracle necessarily proves Divine interposition. But 
what can be the object of such a definition ? Even 
if we are to call all miracles /afee except those which 
are worked by Grod, the question which Max asks will 
still demand an answer ; for inasmuch as all works 
which transcend our experience of the laws of nature 
must produce a similar effect upon the senses, as 
the frogs raised by the incantations of the Egyptian 
magicians (to adopt Conway's illustration) were as 
manifestly frogs as those raised by the rod of Aaron, 
we shall still have to decide which amongst a given 
number of undoubted wonders deserve to be classed as 
true miracles ; and therefore the Dean cannot escape 
from the obligation of telling us to what test, except 
our estimate of the doctrine taught, we can trust for 
guidance in deciding upon either the pretensions of the 
teacher, or the nature of the wonders worked by him. 
In connection with this difficulty the Dean quotes the 
following passage from a book of Thomas Clarke : — 

If the doctrine attested by miracles be in itself impious, or 
manifestly tending to promote vice, then without aU question 
the miracles, how great soever they may appear to us,, are 
neither worked by God Himself, nor by His commission, be- 
cause our natural knowledge of the attributes of God, and of 

^ This is obvioos from numerous passages in the essay : — * If our 
Lord did works apparently surpassing human power/ &ic ; and again, 
' what is superhuman is miraculous^' &c., &c. — C, M. 
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the necessary difference between good and evil is greatly of more 
Jorce to prove any such doctrine to be false than any miracles 
in the world can be to prove it true. 

Nothing can be better sense than this, or more in 
conformity with Max ; and it may be observed in 
passing that Clarke clearly recognizes that a marvel 
which is not of Divine origin may still be a miracle. 
*But' continues Dean Mansel, now speaking in his 
own person, ' Clarke also shows that this admission is a 
very diflferent thing from making the doctrine the 
proof of the miracles, that on the contrary the miracles 
are the proof of the doctrine [then follow italics], 
provided, [oh 1 la finesse de la haute theologie !] 
provided that the doctrine be such as is capable of 
being proved by Tni/racles.^ In other words, the 
question being whether any doctrines are capable of 
being proved by miracles, the answer is, ' Yes, when 
they are capable of being so proved.' If Clarke's 
authority is to help us, we should have been told what 
the doctrines are which in his opinion are capable of 
being proved by miracles. At present I cannot con- 
ceive a. doctrine that might not be classed under one or 
other of the four cases by which Max has illustrated the 
practical working of his model miracle. — Then follows 
Bishop Atterbury's argument which you have already 
considered ; and then comes a paragraph on which I 
must say one word, inasmuch as it embodies the back- 
bone of Dean Mansel's case. — It has often been asked 
whether, when Grod has created the himian conscience 
to serve as the special channel of communication 
between Himself and His children, it is likely that He 
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should find it necessary to address Himself on behalf 
of the most essential religious truths, not to their 
consciences at all, but to their senses, by a method of 
proof which is as much open to Satan as to Himself, 
and can as easily be made the handmaid of error as of 
truth. This difficulty may be simimarily disposed of 
by the following sentence : — 

In regarding the doctrinal criterion, as properly relating to 
the question, whether a true miracle has been wrought at all, 
we set aside as unworthy of serious consideration the suppo- 
sition which has sometimes been advanced in favour of an 
opposite view, viz. that real miracles may possibly be per- 
formed by evil spirits on behalf of a &lse doctrine. 

In other words. Dean Mansel boldly avows his 
intention of begging the question, though why he 
should do so is unintelligible to me ; for shortly after- 
wards, abandoning his definition of a true miracle, he 
states more reasonably, ' what is superhuman is miracu- 
lous ; ' and as Dean Mansel would imquestionably hold 
that evil spirits are superhuman, he must hold that 
they possess superhuman, i.e. miraculous powers. I 
need not stop to argue that ' miraculous ' powers must 
be ' truly miraculous ' powers. How, then, can Dean 
Mansel be justified in taking it for granted that evil 
spirits will never exercise their miraculous powers for 
purposes of deception ? Out of this difficulty he thus 
glides : — 

It may be tmsafe to reason a priori from our conception 
of the Divine attributes that the permission of such agency 
[Satanic agency] is inconceivable [not only unsafe, but ab- 
surd, for one who beheves that God permits Satan to use his 
superhuman (i.e. miraculous) powers for the purpose of tempt- 
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ing men to sin] * but we may fairly refuse to attach any prac- 
tical importance to the supposition until some evidence is 
brought forward to show that it has been actually realized, that 
a real miracle has been wrought by evil spirits for purposes of 
deception, 1 1 1 

What, Conway, will you say to this after your argu- 
ment ? What will simple believers in their Bibles say 
to it ? Perhaps some one may ask — * Was it not by the 
exercise of superhuman (i.e. miraculous) powers, that 
Satan deceived our first Parents? and did not his 
success plunge into ruin the fair world which the great 
Artificer had just before declared to be very good — 
frustrating His beautiful design, and imposing upon 
Him the obligation of sacrificing Himself in order to 
redeem those whom He had destined for happiness, 
hoHness, and everlasting Ufe, from misery, sin, and 
everlasting death ? ' But I have not now to do with 
the orthodoxy of Dean Mansel, but with his logic ; and 
it has never been my lot to come across a more startling 
specimen of an attempt to escape from the obligations 
necessarily incident to the * onus probandi.' If Dean 
Mansel admits, as he does, that miracles may possibly 
be worked by other powers than by God, how can he 
logically assume that a given miracle is worked by Grod, 
until he has negatived the admitted possibility of some 
other agency ? The question is not this — can Max show 
that a given miracle was worked by the Devil — (for 
Max, if he is reasonable, would say it is impossible to 
prove of any miracle, whence it comes); but the 
question is this — ^given a miracle, which, ex confeaaOj 
might be worked by any superhuman being, why are 
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we to presume that it was worked by one rather than 
by another? To this question I can conceive of no 
answer but that which Max has given to it ; and, indeed, 
there are two sentences in Dean Hansel's essay which, 
when carefully examined, in juxtaposition, go far to 
justify Max's views. The first sentence is this — 

A superhuman authority needs to be substantiated by super- 
human evidence ; and what is superhuman is miraculous. It is 
not the [truth of the doctrine, but the authority of the teacher 
that miracles are employed to prove ; and the authority being 
established, the truth of the doctrines follows from it. 

Now, then, let us suppose that the authority of a 
teacher has been attested by a miracle, i.e. by a super- 
human work: are we bound to consider that the 
teaching of the authority so miraculously sanctioned is 
Divine ? Aye or no. If no, what does Dean Mansel 
mean by affirming, as he does in the above sentence, 
that the truth of the doctrines taught by a miraculously 
endowed teacher follows as a matter of course ? If aye 
— what does l^ean Mansel mean by the following sen- 
tence : — 

If a teacher claiming to work miracles [and working them 
we must suppose — otherwise the whole passage is absolutely 
irrelevant] proclaims doctrines contradictory to previously es- 
tablished truths, — ^whether to the conclusions of natural rehgion 
[intuitions of conscience] or to the teaching of a former reve- 
lation [as, for instance, to Judaism] such a contradiction is 
allowed, even by zealous defenders of the evidential value of 
miracles, to invalidate the authority of the teacher. 

This passage either means nothing, or it must mean 
that whenever the doctrines of even a miraculously 
authorized teacher are in opposition either to the 
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established conclusions of reason, or to the intuitions of 
conscience, or to our existing theological system (which 
in the opinion of every man is synonymous with 
' established truth,' and ' the teaching of a former reve- 
lation,') we may safely reject the doctrines in question. 
If this is so, then the Jews, taking their stand upon the 
law of Moses, can hardly be blamed for rejecting Chris- 
tianity, notwithstanding the New Testament miracles ; 
Max may be right in affirming that we can form no 
conjecture as to the probable source of the miraculous 
powers of any teacher, imtil our reason or our conscience 
has pronounced on the character of the doctrines taught 
by him ; and Dean Mansel must be wrong in maintain- 
ing that when once the authority of a teacher has been 
miraculously attested, the truth of his doctrinal teach- 
ing * follows from it.' On the whole, then, the essay of 
Dean Mansel cannot be regarded as suggesting the 
means of answering Max — and I am sorry for it. I am 
sorry that Max should have made good a position which 
will render it unnecessary to discuss the credibility of 
particular miracles — for I long to hear how far orthodox 
theologians have been able to repair the terrific breaches 
which Biblical criticism has of late years made in the 
old defensive works of such wonders as the miraculous 
conception, the raising of Lazarus, and the resurrection 
of our Lord. 

CONWAY 

I am only too glad to be relieved from any such 
discussion. You, Basil, will by this time have aban- 
doned the idea of establishing the claims of dogma on 
miracles. At all events I hope you have. I want to 
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be on your side. My sympathies are so strongly 
with you in your encounter with Max that I cannot 
find myself fighting accidentally against you, without 
an uneasy sense of being disloyal to my colours. 

BASIL 

Well, your wish shall be gratified. I am all the 
more sure of having you with me in my next move, 
because I shall start in company with your friend the 
Bishop of Ely. You will, I cannot doubt, agree with 
us in thinking that to maintain the sufficiency of the 
inner light as a guide to religious truth is plainly 
unreasonable, knowing what we do of the frantic 
excesses, the fanatical extravagances, into which men 
have been led by following that light. The conscience 
is in innumerable instances warped by passion, preju- 
dice, and ignorance. Men are constantly mistaking 
their own dreams and fancies for the influence of the 
spirit of God. The Bishop of Ely well says : — 

As Satan can transform himself into an angel of light, so it 
is possible that what seems the guidance of God's spirit may, 
if not proved, be really the suggestion of evil spirits.^ Hence 
we think that there is need of the external word, and of the 
Church, to teach, lest what seems a light within be but a dark- 
ness counterfeiting Hght. We know that the fertile source of 
almost every fanatical error recorded in history has been a re- 
liance on inward illumination to the neglect of outward testi- 
mony. 

I know. Max, that you will say to me, What outward 

* Orthodox theologians are, it would seem, willing to admit, that the 
permission of Satanic agency for purposes of deception, is not so incon- 
ceivable as Dean Mansel in his argument on miracles would wish us to 
imply. — C. M, 
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testimony can a man trust ? and is not the teaching of 
outward testimony as multiform as the fancies of 
individuals ? That there is a difficulty in establishing 
the superior claims of one authority over another 
does not impair the force of the argument that 
fanatical errors and excesses are apt to flow from ^ a 
reliance on inward illumination to the neglect of 
outward testimony.' Inquisitors have believed that 
they were doing Grod service when they were torturing 
their fellowrcreatures. Poor Bunyan was nearly 
driven mad by the conscientious belief that he had 
committed the unpardonable sin against the Holy 
Ghost. A few years ago the Church of Irving was 
crowded with people who mistook the hideous shrieks 
of a few hysterical women for a ntiiraculous gift of 
tongues. The Anabaptists regarded themselves as 
deriving from the assurance of salvation through the 
atoning blood of the Eedeemer, carte blanche, to live 
as they liked, to dance naked about the streets of 
Munster, and to indulge in the strangest freaks of 
licentiousness. History is full of such extravagances, 
and how is a man without some external guidance to 
distinguish the true from the false inspiration, the 
voice of Grod from the whispers of the devil ? 

LEONABD 

You should not, I think, press this question without 
noticing the argument by which Max in his memo- 
randum (par 4.) showed that the conscience, if it 
exists at all, must be supreme ; and that if we are 
entitled to trust its guidance only when its suggestions 
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are supported by some external authority, the counsels 
of conscience must be always mischievous, except when 
they are superfluous. Besides, I would beg you and 
all those who insist upon the impossibility of dis- 
tinguishing by means of the conscience between the 
lessons of Grod, and either Satanic influences or 
individual caprices, to weigh well the following con- 
siderations. — It has already been shown ad Tiauseam 
that a belief in Grod's goodness must precede our 
acceptance of any external authority as a Grod-ap- 
pointed religious guide ; and indeed it is plain that we 
could have no ground for regarding either the Church 
or the Bible as good guides, unless we precedently 
believed in the goodness of the Being by whom we 
suppose them to have been given to us. Whilst, then, 
a belief in Grod's goodness is manifestly the foundation 
of all dogmatic systems, no foimdation whatever can 
be claimed for this belief but one which is common 
to all the primary beliefs of the soul, viz. an intuition 
of conscience. If, however, we are unable to dis- 
tinguish through our conscience, between the teaching 
of Grod and the teaching either of Satan or Fancy, then 
the belief upon which all dogmatic religions are based 
may be a fond conceit, or a diabolic suggestion, 
instead of being a Divine truth. Those who insist 
upon* the misleading influence of conscience must face 
this difficulty. — ^Neither do I imderstand how your 
argument tends to discredit the trustworthiness of 
conscience. No doubt, people talking loosely represent 
all sorts of opinions as being conscientiously held ; but 
we have fully considered these cases, and instead of 
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following BO bad an example, we are bound to submit 
all doubtful doctrines to the tests by which opinions 
held by the tenure of faith may, in our judgment, 
be distinguished from those held by the dogmatic 
tenure ; and if you submit your specimens of spiritual 
excesses to these tests it will be found that, whatever 
the fact may be with respect to the tendency of faiths, 
your selected cases illustrate nothing but the fisinatical 
tendency of dogmas. Did the Inquisitors, or Bunyan, 
or the Irvingites, or the Anabaptists reject the 
guidance of all external authority, and derive their 
ideas of God and of their relations to Him from 
nothing but a life of submission to what they felt to 
be the rule of right within them ? Would there have 
been any inquisitor if there had been no dogma of an 
infallible Church ? Would poor Bunyan have pined in 
misery if he had not foimd in the dogma of an 
infallible Bible some warrant for believing in an 
unpardonable sin? Would the Irvingites have recog- 
nized the voice of the Holy Ghost in the gibberish of 
their excitable sisters, if they had not been misled by 
the interpretation put by Irving and themselves upon 
1 Corinthians xiv. ? Would the Anabaptists have 
danced naked about Munster, if they had not derived 
from a perverse interpretation of Scripture, the argu- 
ments by which they defended their extravagances? 
Every case of fanaticism mentioned by you is an 
instance not of the abuses to which the religion of 
faith is liable, but of the strange aberrations of 
intellect into which those may be led who trust to the 
guidance of external authority in matters of religion. 
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You say that history is fdU of such extravagances, and 
so it is ; but at^ present I cannot call to mind any of 
which the origin is not distinctly traceable to dogmas, — 
to opinions, that is to say, resting upon the testimony 
of some authority external to ourselves. If you would 
shake the opinion of Max, you must mention some 
case where a man who has approached to a knowledge 
of Grod by a life of submission to the impulses of 
conscience has been a fanatic. For my part I am 
free to confess that on this issue I am altogether 
with Max. Whatever his religion of faith may 
produce, it certainly is not fertile in fanatics. 
Nothing can be more remarkable than the contrast 
between the mild wisdom which characterizes the 
utterances of those who approach most nearly to his 
type of the true Christian, and the narrow, irritable 
sectarianism, not only of such creatures as Inquisitors 
of Bome and Anabaptists of Munster, but of such men 
as our ordinary polemical divines. Listen to the 
following passage from Erasmus, and tell me whether 
in the whole range of controversial theology you can 
find any words which reflect more faithfully the 
Catholic spirit of Jesus Christ, and savour less of the 
mental aberrations in which fanaticism takes its rise : — 

Is no man to be admitted to grace who does not know how 
the Father differs from the Son, and both from the Spirit ; 
or how the nativity of the Son differs from the procession of 
the Spirit ? Unless I forgive my brother his sins against me, 
God will not forgive me my sins. Unless I have a pure heart, 
unless I put away envy, hate, pride, avarice, and lust, I shall 
not see God. But a man is not damned because he cannot 
tell whether the Spirit has one principle or two. Has he the 
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fruits of the Spirit ? That is the question. Is he patient^ 
kind, gentle, good, modest, temperate, chaste ? Inquire if you 
will, but do not define. True religion is peace, and we cannot 
have peace imless we have the conscience unshackled on ob- 
scure points on which certainty is impossible. We hear now 
of questions being referred to the next (Ecumenical Council : 
better a great deal refer them to doomsday. Time was when 
a man's £Eiith was looked for in his life, not in the articles 
which he professed. Necessity first brought articles upon us, 
and ever since we have refined and refined, till Christianity 
has become a thing of words and creeds. Articles increase, 
sincerity vanishes away; contention grows hot, and charity 
grows cold. Then comes in the civil power with stake and 
gallows, and men are forced to profess what they do not be- 
lieve, to pretend to love what in £ict they hate, and to say that 
they, understand what intact has no meaning for them. 

There, Basil, in a few words, is what I conceive Max 
to understand by the religion of faith. If you can 
show that the professors of such a religion gravitate to 
fanaticism, you will have done something to support 
your case. But you will only injure the cause of your 
client by referring us to the extravagant aberrations of 
St. Dominic, Mr. Irving, poor Bunyan, and the filthy 
Anabaptists. They all were dogmatists to the core. 
They all were disciples not of Erasmus and Max, but 
of Basil, and I must add also of Conway and Leonard. 

MAX 

Thank you, Leonard, for that passage from Erasmus* 
It is a noble passage, well worthy of his pure and 
tolerant wisdom. But I am glad that Basil has raised 
this issue. I feared that he would not do so ; and even 
now I am at a loss to understand how theologians 
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should ever have found the courage to rest the cause 
of dogma, on the alleged liability of conscience, when 
unchecked by authority, to break out into fanatical 
extravagances. The challenge, Basil, which Leonard 
has given to you, I repeat. I doubt whether you can 
mention the name of any person who has ever been 
led by what I have sufficiently defined as the religion 
of faith into any fanatical extravagances. But I must 
come to closer quarters with you, though I am almost 
afraid to approach ground where I am so strong, and 
you are so weak. You have failed to convict my 
faith of a tendency to fanaticism ; but if a liability to 
fanatical excess is fatal to a creed, what can we say of 
creeds which are based upon dogma ? Let me beg of 
you to weigh justly this argument, and the inferences 
which necessarily flow from it. I affirm that the whole 
history of dogmatic religion, from beginning to end, 
whether Jewish, Mohammedan, Brahminical, Pagan, or 
Christian, is the history of the wildest possible excesses 
of bloody, brutal, degrading fanaticism. What was it 
that mixed the fatal cup of Socrates, and nailed to the 
cross the Light of the World ? Can we forget all the 
great epochs of the life of dogmatism ? Pagans mur- 
dering Israelites and Nazarenes, Jews torturing Chris- 
tians, Christians destroying, with every mad excess of 
vindictive ferocity, hecatombs of obscure Jews, — ^burn- 
ing them, maiming them, cutting out their tongues. 
What begat the crusades — filling the earth with blood 
and rapine ? What begat the Inquisition, with all its 
horrors — the war of extermination against the Albi- 
genses (kill them all; Grod will know his own), the 
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nmikr campaigns of the Spaniards in Holland, the 
r^pruab of the Dutch against the Spaniards, the 
maj^acie of St. Bartholomew's day, Catholics burning 
and torturing Protestants, Protestants drowning, hang- 
ing, and beheading Catholics and one another. What 
is responsible for all this wickedness, cruelty, and 
misery, if it is not the fanaticism of dogma ? And yet 
YOU and your friends, Basil, have the courage to say 
that one of the greatest faults of a religion which 
xejects dogma is that it tends to fanaticism. Leonardo 
and I have already given you one challenge. I now 
give you another. All religious persecution, you will 
allow, has originated in doctrinal differences. Well, I 
defy you to specify any instance where cruelties have 
been perpetrated for the purpose of propagating any 
doctrine which falls within my definition of a faith. 
That is a simple issue. Will you accept it ? If not, 
you must accept this conclusion — that the horrors for 
which the persecuting spirit of ecclesiastical Chris- 
tianity is responsible are entirely owing to religious 
differences about dogmas ; in other words, to the fana«> 
ticism which is bred, not of fgdths, but of dogmas. 

BASIL 

I am neither prepared at present to meet your 
challenge with particular cases, nor to deny the fana- 
tical excesses which have been committed in the 
name, and under the influence, of dogmatic beliefs ; but 
I am not careful to do so. The mischiefs which spring 
from falsehood itself are rarely so malignant as those 
which spring from the corruption, misconception, or 
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abuse of the noblest and most wholesome truths ; but 
this is no reason why the truths should not be pro- 
claimed. The fact that the coarsest antinomianism 
has been deduced from the Pauline theology does not, 
in my opinion, affect the divine truth of the doctrine 
that ^ by faith we are justified : ' and similarly, the fact 
that men have deduced the right to persecute from the 
obligation imposed upon us all of preserving the purity 
of the faith, does not, in my judgment, discredit the 
teaching of those who insist upon the supreme import- 
ance of an orthodox creed. Christianity, be it remem- 
bered, is not an abstract, but a concrete idea. Concrete 
Christianity is a matter of fact, and is, and has always 
been composed, not only of what you call faiths, but 
of faiths and dogmas. It is, therefore, to the religion 
so composed that we must refer whatever Christianity 
has done for the enlightenment and regeneration of 
the world. Let Christianity, like everything else, be 
tested by its fruits ; and though its dogmas may some- 
times have be«n perverted to unjustifiable uses, you 
will not deny that Christianity has been a great 
blessing to the world, and has placed mankind at a 
moral, to say nothing of a spiritual, level, infinitely 
higher than even the most elevated forms of Paganism 
have ever reached. 

MAX 

You must, I think, have forgotten what gave rise to 
my onslaught on the excesses of dogmatism. Doctrines, 
no doubt, ought, as you justly argue, to be judged 
by their intrinsic truth, and not by their liability 
to abuse ; and if dogmatic Christianity is true, it should 
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be taught, notwithstanding the terrible calamities 
which have ever accompanied the dogmatic spirit : but 
this is an argument which should be taken home to 
yourself rather than addressed to me. It was you, and 
not I, who appealed to the test which you now con- 
demn. You condemned my belief in the supremacy of 
conscience on the ground that such a belief, when un- 
checked by authoritative teaching, naturally gravitated 
to fanaticism. This I denied ; and whilst challenging 
you to justify your objection by a case in point (a 
challenge which you have not accepted), I showed how 
fatally the test by which you proposed to judge my re- 
ligion, would tell against yours. — But let me hasten 
to respond, as I do with all my heart, to your appre- 
ciation of the noble work which the religion of Christ 
has performed in the world. When, however, I speak 
of the religion of Christ, I do not mean what you 
understand by * Concrete Christianity,' — for that phrase 
only suggests to my mind the idea of an endless suc- 
cession of different dogmatic systems, which for 
eighteen centuries have been engaged in fierce con- 
flict with one another, — but I mean those immortal 
truths, which, reflecting the spirit of Christ's life and 
teaching, still serve, as they have ever served, to pre- 
vent your concrete Christianity from degenerating into 
a mere abject superstition. Churches and sects would 
long since have perished, if the ever-varying elements 
of ecclesiastical dogmas had not been sanctified by 
their supposed inseparable connection with the life-- 
giving and eternal virtue of Christian faiths. — But, 
referring once more to the alleged imtrustworthiness 
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of conscience, except when kept in subjection to the 
teaching of authority, listen to the following story 
which is taken from a recent article of the ^ Edinburgh 
Eeview,' headed ' Spain under Charles II.' — 

The young Queens of Spain could not escape the terrible 
ordeal of the Auto-da-fe. Immediately after each marriage, 
one of these cannibal spectacles was prepared for them : it was 
their fire-baptism into the nationality of Spain. The gentle, 
compassionate French bride of Charles II. (Marie Louise) had 
to witness one got up in her honour soon after her entry, 
where she sat face to face with the grand Inquisitor, who was 
exalted on a throne loftier than that of the King himself. As 
the victims were marshalled before her, a beautiful Jewish 
girl, not seventeen, approached her and said : * Great Queen ! 
shall not your presence here change my fate ? Consider my 
youth, and that I suffer for a religion which I drew from the 
bosom of my mother.* Marie Louise became pale, and turned 
her head hastily away. All eyes were fixed on her to see if 
a Queen of Spain would dare to have pity. . . . The Spaniards, 
in fact, worshipped Christ much as the Mexicans worshipped 
Vitzliputzli, with hecatombs of human victims. 

What was the source of the impulse which made the 
young Queen become pale and turn aside her head ? 
The Eeligion of faith. What was it that fixed all eyes 
upon her to see ' if a Queen of Spain would dare to have 
pity ' ? The religion of dogma. Talk to me, after this, 
of external authority being necessary to correct the 
impulses which, in the deep places of our hearts, we 
recognize to be God-derived. If only the self-sufficient 
dogmatism of ecclesiastical Christianity had been con- 
tent to submit its pretensions to the verdict of the same 
still small voice, which pleaded hard in the bosom oi 
Maiie Louise for the life of the poor Jewish girl. 
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the conscience of Christendom would not now be 
bnrthened with the overwhelming weight of crimes, 
which stain almost every page of its history with tears 
and blood. 

CONWAY 

I doubt whether we have yet got to the bottom of 
Basil's idea of the virtue which resides in what he calls 
concrete Christianity. Surely we can none of us deny 
that, ever since the day of Pentecost, Christianity has 
been universally held to import a dogmatic system ; 
and therefore I am unable to admit that the dogmas 
which confessedly form an essential ingredient of that 
system have no right to a share in the glory of its 
moral and spiritual triimiphs. We can have no 
better test of the quality of a tree than its fruits, and 
there are doubtless many Christian dogmas whose 
claims to be regarded as divinely true may be abun- 
dantly supported by proof of the elevating and puri- 
fying influence which they have ever exercised over the 
human heart. 

LEONARD 

But I do not quite clearly see whither we are bound 
now. For Heaven's sake, let us beware of what Frances 
Cobbe, in one of her admirable books,' calls the cuttle- 
fish argument ; otherwise we shall lose the immediate 
object of our pursuit in the dark, unctuous matter 
which it is beginning to emit. If I understand you and 

* Leonard refers to Miss Cobbe*s * Broken Lights ; ' a book which ex- 
hibits in very agreeable combination, not only the great abilities of the 
writer, and her uncompromising love of tmth, but her genial kindness 
of heart and quickness of sympathy.— (7. M, 
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Basil rightly, you wish to argue, that any dogmas which 
may be fairly credited with a part of the success of 
Christianity may be reasonably accepted as Divine ; 
but surely such a position is untenable. Dogmatic 
beliefs, which all Christendom would now hold to be 
false, have been occasionally the means of developing 
virtues of the highest kind — virtues, moreover, which 
have sensibly declined, as the influence of the false 
dogmas has faded away. Never was the bond of 
Christian fellowship stronger than in the early Apos- 
tolic times. Never has the Church since displayed in 
every part of it such sublime unselfishness, such utter 
indiflference to all mere worldly distinctions and ad- 
vantages. Christians, we are told, had all things in 
common — ^a state of things, it must be admitted, alto- 
gether unparalleled in the subsequent history of 
Christendom ; but not so difficult to understand, when 
we call to mind the predominating influence of a belief 
whiph, though destined to a very short life, prevailed 
almost universally amongst primitive Christians, viz. 
that they were all on the point of becoming kings and 
princes in a glorious kingdom to be speedily established 
on the earth under the immediate personal rule of 
Jesus Christ. Numberless kindred instances, where 
false beliefs have been the means of developing great 
apparent virtues, are to be found in the history, not 
only of Christianity, but of Paganism, Hindooism, and 
Mohammedanism. The noble army of martyrs em- 
braces a glorious muster-roll of heroes who have shown 
their loyalty to the cause of what they believed to be 
truth, by calmly dying for what many of us believe to 
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be falsehood. The courage of Catholic martyrs is as 
conspicuous as that of men who died protesting against 
the superstitions of the Catholic Church. We read of 
Jewish mothers who, after killing their children in 
order to save tliem from the contamination of a forced 
baptism, have afterwards bitten out their own tongues, 
lest in the agony of torture they might be induced to 
attribute to Christ a portion of the honour which they 
jealously reserved for Jehovah alone. Surely we all 
feel elevated by the contemplation of such constancy in 
suflFering for conscience' sake, but what does it prove ? 
It may, indeed, prove that God has engrafted upon the 
hearts of all of us how much better it is to suflFer than 
to confess a lie, but it cannot possibly tend in the re- 
motest degree to prove the truth of the Jews' mono- 
theism, or the Christian's Trinitarianism, or to disprove 
the virtue of either baptism or the Holy Eucharist. 
Thus then, whilst it would be dangerous to allow our 
opinion as to the credibility of any dogma to be influ- 
enced by its apparent results, it would be still more 
unsafe to infer from such results that the dogma in 
question is, or is not, an essential part of true religion. 

MAX 

We have, I think, as Leonard says, been wandering 
somewhat from our point. It is no part of my case to 
speak disrespectfully of dogmas, for amongst them are 
some which we all believe to be not only true, but 
salutary. I do indeed deny that dogmas are an essential 
part of true religion ; but you are no more entitled, on 
•that account, to suspect me of wishing to depreciate all 
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dogmas, than I should be entitled to say of you, who 
deny the existence of any necessary connection between 
true religion and the maxims of political economy, 
that you can see nothing in the teaching of McCuUoch 
and Senior but lies and mischief. My position is 
absolute or nothing. It is not partially true and par- 
tially false ; true in regard to some dogmas, and false 
in regard to others: it is either altogether true, or 
altogether false. I maintain that there is an irrecon- 
cilable antagonism between the essential nature of 
dogma, and the idea of religion in the soul ; that 
whilst there always lurks at the core of our notions of 
dogma a principle eminently productive of controversy, 
scepticism and change, religion seems to recommend 
itself to our aflfections and consciences as the only 
representative on earth of everlasting spiritual truth, — 
the ideal of indefectible stability in the moral world, — 
the most perfect specimen of the constructive skill of 
Him who is the same yesterday, to-day, and for ever. 
To me it seems that the chain which God has forged ^ 
to bind man to Himself must be as old as the nature 
of man. I cannot believe that there is in it a single 
link which is liable to break, or to wear out, or to 
become obsolete ; still less can I conceive that it can 
ever be necessary to re-cast the chain altogether, and 
to supplement the original links with a fresh set of an 
entirely diflferent pattern and temper. Tested by such 
considerations, what shall we say of dogmas ? Doctrines 
which are held by what I have described as the tenure 
by faith fulfil the conditions of my figurative links ; 
but dogmas neither do, nor can. The faiths which wera 
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held by Adam, and Abraham, and David, and Isaiah we 
hold now ; but there is manifestly no distinctive Jewish 
dogma which we care to retain, and no distinctive 
Christian dogma which could have had any existence 
during the greater part of the world's history. There 
are, in fact, very few dogmas of which we cannot fix the 
birthday with the utmost precision ; and there are none 
with regard to which we do not feel how seriously our 
present views respecting them are liable to be modified 
or altered by any one of a multitude of not improbable 
contingencies ; by greater learning, or deeper reflection 
or the influence of stronger minds, or a larger spiritual 
experience, or the researches of scholars, or the results 
of criticism, or the conclusions of science, or the detec- 
tion of some unsuspected forgery, or the discovery of 
some long-buried manuscript. It was these and similar 
considerations, which, inasmuch as they obviously apply 
to all opinions held by the dogmatic tenure, I endea- 
voured to develope in my memorandum ; and if, instead 
of facing them, we allow ourselves to be tempted away 
into a discussion of the claims and merits of particular 
dogmas, we must, I fear, fail to arrive at any definite 
results, because we shall certainly fail to start from any 
common issue. 

CONWAY 

I am not quite prepared, Max, to accept your hint. 
Your position, it is true, can only be supported by a 
general argument; but I deny that it can only be 
attacked by a general argument. If invalidated in 
any one particular, as you yourself admit, it must break 
down altogether. If I could show that any particular 
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dogma exhibits the signs of what you call indefectible 
stability, I should upset your whole theory : nor shall 
I have far to go in search of such a dogma. Are you 
acquainted with the train of thought by which Newman, 
in his ' Grammar of Assent,' illustrates a point of the 
greatest possible interest to me, — ^viz. this — that from 
the earliest period of Church History ' the thought or 
image of Christ has been the principle of conversion 
and fellowship amongst Christians.' The love of Christ 
is surely a sentiment which we feel to be sanctioned by 
the Divine blessing ; and though you are entitled to 
refer this sentiment to the devout welcome which our 
consciences give to the truth and beauty of His life and 
teaching, I am entitled to reply that the thought or 
image of Christ, which has ever constituted the foun- 
dation of the love of Christ in the Church, has, as a 
matter of fact, been a dogmatic view of His nature and 
character. It may, indeed, be doubted, whether, inde- 
pendently of such a view, it would be possible for us 
to justify our loving Him with so much greater intensity 
of affection than we can devote to any mere human 
being, however great, or noble, or holy. 

LEONABD 

My sympathies are largely with you, and yet I have 
within me acomer of dissent. There was atime, obviously, 
when the love of Christ, as we understand it, was an 
absolute impossibility; and if such a love, elevating 
and purifying as it undoubtedly is, forms an essential 
part of true religion, then during the greater part of 
human history true religion must have been an impos- 
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sible thing ; a conclusion which, notwithstanding all 
that theologians have to say about successive dispensa- 
tions and doctrinal developments, is absolutely rejected 
by both my reason and my conscience. But this is not 
what I chiefly wished to say. The love of Christ, taken 
by itself, is rather a sentiment than a dogma; nor 
would it be necessary to speak of it at all in connection 
with our present discussion, if you had not suggested 
that the only foundation for such a love has been, and 
necessarily must be, a dogmatic view of Christ's nature. 
If, however, the love of Christ cannot be supposed to 
exist in its purity apart from dogma, it can only so 
exist when associated with true dogma. And what is the 
true dogma of Christ's nature ? Is there any dogmatic 
theory of His Being, which you, Conway, recognize as 
exhibiting the signs of indefectible stability ? In the 
whole range of theological history, can we find greater 
fluctuations of opinion than have characterized the 
dogmatic views of Christ, and of the relations in which 
he is supposed to stand to the Father, to the Holy 
Ghost, and to Humanity? The intense love with 
which, to all appearance, Christ was regarded in His 
lifetime, and for some time after His death, was certainly 
not, in all cases, the result of such a belief as finds 
expression in the Nicene and Athanasian creeds. I 
«uspect that amongst those who in the first two centu- 
ries laid down their lives for His sake, there were many 
from whom the orthodox divines of our time would 
altogether withhold the name of Christians. They did 
indeed, like all Churchmen now, encourage in them- 
selves a profound trust in the sublime purity and holi- 
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ness of His life and ministry. They were in every sense 
His loyal, devoted, loving disciples. They would have 
rather consented to die, than deny Him, or shrink from 
confessing Him; but their intellectual conceptions 
of His nature varied infinitely, having no common 
dogmatic foundation. Some of them may perhaps 
have attained to an idea of His absolute divinity. 
Some of them had an indistinct notion that He was 
more than human, and occupied a peculiarly close 
relationship to God ; but can it be said with confidence 
that * the principle of fellowship ' amongst Primitive 
Christians was, as it has been amongst Post-Nicene 
Catholics, any common, definite, dogmatic conception 
of Christ's nature ? The facts rather point to another 
conclusion. The further back we go, the less of modern 
or mediaeval dogmatism do we find in the prevalent 
ideas of Christ. The two disciples who, on their way 
to Emmaus, are said to have met the risen Lord, spoke 
of Him as ' a prophet mighty in deed and word before 
God and all the people.' On the day of Pentecost, and 
after the outpouring of the Holy Ghost, Christ was 
presented by St. Peter to the congregation, not as God, 
but as a ' man approved of God amongst you by miracles 
and wonders and signs which God did by Him in the 
midst of you.' Although the enemies of St. Stephen, 
in their spiteful malignity, suborned false witnesses in 
the hope of convicting him of speaking * blasphemous 
words against Moses and against God,' they never 
ventured to accuse him of proclaiming the Godhead of 
Christ, but merely of declaring that ' Jesus of Nazareth 
would destroy this place, and change the customs which 
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Moses delivered to us ;* nor in the long exhortation 
which St. Stephen addressed to the people just before 
his martyrdom, is there the faintest hint of the abso- 
lute divinity of Christ's nature. Some of the pas- 
sages quoted by Dr. Newman himself from primitive 
writings tend, in my opinion, to the same conclusion ; 
as also do the numberless speculations which, under 
the name of 'gnosticism,' prevailed amongst early 
Christians, to say nothing of the almost imanimous 
favour with which Arianism was for many years 
received. Although, therefore, we may admit that the 
thought or image of Christ was the principle of conver- 
sion or fellowship amongst primitive Christians, it 
would be unsafe to infer from this admission that the 
enthusiastic devotion of the primitive Church to Him 
was the result of any specific intellectual agreement as 
to His nature ; still less that it was the fruit of such a 
belief as has, ever since the Council of Nicaea, been 
the distinguishing badge of orthodox theology. In 
fact it would seem that, whilst in primitive times the 
intellectual views of Christ were various and fluctuating, 
those views, instead of being the foundation of the love 
with which all regarded Him, were, in some sense, the 
fruits of that love which ever tended more and more, 
as the Church grew, to invest Him with loftier titles 
and more divine attributes. 

BASIL 

It is now my turn to say — let us take care lest we 
lose sight of the real point of the discussion. If Con- 
way and I are disposed to hold fast by the maxim of 
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trying a tree by its firuit — if we confidently appeal to 
the spiritual influence of certain dogmas, not as proof, 
but as evidence, of their Divine origin, we do no more 
than follow the example of Max. That which makes 
him recognize the presence of a Divine essence in 
Christianity, is tiie tendency of certain parts of Christ's 
teaching to bring men into closer communion with Grod : 
and why is a line of argument which is permitted to 
him denied to us ? 

MAX 

Pardon me if I interrupt you for one moment ; but 
you mistake me. My method has nothing in common 
with yours. It is not by noting the apparent eflfects 
produced upon men by the belief of a given doctrine, 
that I am led to judge of its claims to be regarded as 
essentially religious. I do, on the contrary, entirely 
distrust such judgments ; knowing how many doctrines 
which were formerly supposed to be salutary, have 
come to be regarded as mischievous, and vice versa. 
In fact, the objective results to which you appeal as 
a test of divine truth, can only be appreciated by a 
purely intellectual process ; and my memorandimi was 
exclusively designed to show how it is that essential 
religious truths cannot possibly be apprehended, or 
even approached, by any such process. 

BASIL 

WeU, in any case, you hold that something essentially 
divine is to be found in Christianity ; and if I can show 
that some Christian dogmas have been found by expe- 
rience to be even more instrumental in converting men 

s 
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from the power of Satan unto God than any of the 
doctrines which you call ' faiths,' we must either con- 
clude that those dogmas have a Divine origin, or else 
that doctrines which are the product of mere human 
contrivance are more influential in doing God's work 
on earth, than doctrines which are derived from God 
Himself. Of course, I am aware that I am now raising 
' what Leonard would call an issue of feet ; but I am, at 
least, able to summon to my side a most formidable 
cloud of witnesses. Ask the whole body of Christian 
missionaries — Eomanists, Anglicans, Presbyterians, 
Evangelical Protestants — what they have ever found 
the most powerful means of giving peace to over-laden 
consciences, and of bringing hardened sinners to their 
knees ; and they will, I believe, answer — one and all — 
' The doctrine of Jesus Christ and Him crucified ; ' in 
other words, the dogma of the Atonement — the dogma, 
that ' without the shedding of blood there is no re- 
mission of sins ; ' that God oflFers a free pardon to all 
true penitents who ask for it in humble and imdoubting 
reliance upon the cleansing eiBScacy of the blood shed 
upon the Cross. I ask you, first, whether I have not 
rightly represented the testimony of all Christian, and 
especially Protestant missionaries ? And if I have, I ask 
you further — ^How we — who all hold that there is a 
Divine essence in Christianity — can suppose that God 
has not Himself blessed the preaching of a dogma 
which, more than any of the doctrines you call * faiths,* 
has tended to multiply the disciples of Christ, and to 
subdue the hearts of the most obdurate sinners to 
Himself ? 
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LEONARD 

Max must, of course, respond to your challenge ; but 
I should be better able to follow the arguments on both 
sides, if I could clearly discern what is the issue which 
you wish to raise. No dogma, it must be admitted, has 
been credited by Christian missionaries with more im- 
portant spiritual conquests than the dogma of the 
Atonement, But what is meant by the dogma of the 
Atonement? Almost every century produces a new 
one, I could mention half a dozen diflferent doctrines 
which are even now taught under this name. Only the 
other day it was vehemently argued in my presence 
that the sacrifice which was the efficient cause of the 
reconciliation between Grod and man must be sought, 
not so much in the blood shed upon the Cross — not so 
much in the death, as in the life of Christ. The evan- 
gelical doctrine of Atonement — the doctrine which, ac- 
cording to such men as Simeon, Chalmers, and Baptist 
Noel, is the beginning and end of Christianity — ^has 
according to the Bishop of Gloucester been exploded 
of late years ; whilst the true doctrine, which, he says, 
is unfortunately no longer preached, must be hunted 
out of the musty records of the Niceno-Constantinopoli- 
tan Fathers. Let Basil's principles be once accepted, 
and these considerations will forthwith become of the 
utmost importance : for he now asks us, be it remem- 
bered, to acknowledge the Divine origin of the doctrine 
of the Atonement, not because it is taught by some in- 
fellible authority — for that argument, as we saw yester- 
day, might lead us to Home — but because Christian 

s 2 
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missionaries testify to its marvellous influence in con- 
verting sinners; and if we are at liberty to try the 
claims of dogmatic teaching by such a process, we must 
of course take stock of all the doctrines which, under 
the title of ' Atonement,' have been preached by Christian 
missionaries since the first century, and see which of 
them has been the most successful in the work of con- 
version. And here we come across a portentous fallacy 
in the inference which Basil wishes us to draw from the 
testimony of Christian missionaries. They tell us of 
the success which has attended the preaching of their 
own soteriological views, but they neither do, nor can, 
tell us of the eflfect produced by the preaching of rival 
or conflicting views ; and yet the soteriologists of all 
times and all religions, are loud in praise of the mira- 
culous effects produced by their several spiritual 
nostrums. Indeed the heathen and heretics can appeal 
to as many picturesque conversions as the orthodox ; 
nor is this strange. When men are suffering from des- 
perate maladies, their disposition to confide in quacks 
is notorious ; and when men are grievously oppressed 
by the sense of sin, they will listen with greedy ears 
and warm welcome not only to earnest men, but even 
to any gross impostors who may confidently and authori- 
tatively hold out to them an assured means of relief. 
Simeon Stylites from the top of his column proclaimed 
to mankind the virtue of asceticism, and converted 
thousands of trembling sinners to the belief that the 
wrath of Grod might be appeased, if not altogether 
averted, by a life of persevering privations and cruel 
self-torture. The Catholic Church has turned many a 
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wandering sinner into a zealous devotee, by the confi- 
dent assertion that to her alone is committed the power 
of absolution, and that those who reject her authority 
shall die in their sins. John Bunyan bitterly complains 
that the disciples of Mr. Legality are, if anything, more 
numerous than those of Mr. Evangelist. Hindoos fling 
themselves exultingly under the wheels of the car of Jug- 
gernaut, in the hope of thereby winning Grod's pardon ; 
and even cowards amongst the followers of Mohammed 
are turned into heroes, by the belief that for him who 
dies in battle against the infidel there is not only prompt 
forgiveness, but a hearty and immediate welcome to all 
the brightest joys of paradise. The missionaries, there- 
fore, in so far as they profess to infer the Divine cha- 
racter of the dogma of the Atonement from its influence 
on human beings, have given us only one side of the 
case. What is wanted, in order to establish their 
position, is, not so much a statement of positive, as of 
comparative results; but this — inasmuch as the personal 
experience of missionaries is limited to the eflfects of 
their own teaching, they neither do, nor can, give us. 
Even if we could all agree as to what the orthodox 
dogma of the Atonement is, we should still be unable 
to rest its claim to a Divine origin on its exceptionally 
great influence over the human heart, unless we are 
prepared to show (a difficult matter as it seems to me) 
that no other soteriological theory has ever exercised 
so great an influence. 

MAX 

Difficult indeed — ^nay, an absolute impossibility for 
those who hold that there can be no better method of 
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approaching sinful men than that which was adopted 
by Christ Himself. We have, thank God, numerous 
authentic specimens of His mode of dealing with 
troubled consciences and earnest seekers after Grod; 
but nowhere does he intimate that our acceptance by 
Grod is in the remotest degree contingent upon our 
believing in the atoning eflficacy of any blood-shedding.* 
that I could submit the question between Basil and 
me to the test of a simple experiment 1 I would sum- 
mon a congregation of a thousand men — not conven- 
tional Christians, not men who had been trained from 
their mother's knee to recognize in the dogma of the 
Atonement the only natural and reasonable mode of 
reconciling God's attributes of justice and mercy, but 
men who should be distinguished for nothing but 
seriousness of mind, an imeasy consciousness of sin, 
and an earnest desire to be at peace with God and 
with themselves. They should be addressed by two 
missionaries. The first should unfold to them the 
whole train of thought — historical, metaphysical, and 
theological — upon which the popular conception of the 
dogma of the atonement depends, together with all 
the promises and threats which are respectively asso- 
ciated with its acceptance or rejection. Such should 
be the substance of the address of the first missionary. 
The second should simply read the parables of the 
prodigal son, and of the two men who went up into the 
Temple to pray. Basil, we may debate, and split hairs, 
and chop logic for ever, but, in the deep places of our 
souls, does anyone of us doubt as to which of these two 

* See the Memorandum of Max (par. 7 b, 7 c, 7 d). 
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missionaries would produce the greatest effects upon 
the hearts and consciences of his hearers ? — One word 
more. Leonard has justly remarked upon a fatal 
fallacy in the inferences usually drawn from the 
testimony of evangelical missionaries, but there is a 
still greater fallacy to be noted. They tell us of the 
numbers whom their teaching attracts, but it is not 
so easy to ascertain the number of tiiose whom it re- 
pels. Although some men deny altogether Christ's 
spiritual insight, no man was ever shocked by the 
scheme of salvation revealed in the parable of the 
Prodigal Son« But multitudes, not only of the far-off 
heathen, but of men yjkko have been trained in an 
atmosphere of conventional Christianity, regard the 
evangelical doctrine of the Atonement with disgust, 
and shrink firom gazing at a picture which contrasts so 
painfully with their most cherished impressions of 
their Heavenly Father. 

OONWAT 

There are, no doubt, amongst ns some persons to 
whom the doctrine of the Atonement is a stumbling- 
block ; but have you any grounds for supposing that 
multitudes among the heathen are repelled by it? 
Surely this is a hard saying. 

MAX 

Not harder, Conway, than the truth. If you would 
see how completely the dogmatic forms of modem 
Christian orthodoxy have failed to impiess the Chinese, 
read a book recently brought out by the Bev. A. E. 
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Moule, *Oii China and the Chinese,' chap, iv., from 
pages 124 to 135.^ Let me also recommend to your 
notice a little book by the Eev. Joseph Edkii^^^ro* 
fessing to give a sketch of the state of religion in 
China, based upon the results of ten years' residence in 
the country. The writer often speaks regretftdly of 
the almost insuperable difiSculty of making the Chinese 
apprehend the evangelical theory of the remission of 
jsins ; and the following passages selected from a great 
number — all tending to the same point — ^will serve to 
explain what he conceives to be the sources of the 
difl&culty. 

' We know a man (a Chinese) of fine intellect who looks 
with contempt upon idolatry. We remember a bright, star- 
light Sabbath evening, holding a lengthened conversation with 
him on the character and claims of Christianity. Possessed 
of clear reasoning powers, and naturally fond of scientific 
inquiries, he felt no doubt or difficulty respecting the exis^ 
ence and character of God. He £reely admitted that the piiD- 
cipal doctrines of Christianity are so evident and just, that all 
ought to believe them. . . . When miracles, and the divinity 
of Christ were spoken of, he was reluctant to accept them. 

And again : — 

After this account of the notion of sin in the Confucian 

' In a reeently published book entitled ' Journeys in North China,* 
by the Bey. Alexander Vfilliamson, a missionary^ we are told that 
during the last twenty years a staff of a hundred Protestant ndssion- 
aries, to say nothing of a still larger force of Boman Catholic mission- 
arieSy * haye been always at work in yarious directions in the interior ; * 
but as to the conyerts produeed by this powerful maehinery, the writer 
can only say that ' the enrolled members of all the Christian Churchoa 
in China amount to considerably more than five thousand five hundred.* 
Kor is this &U. Amongst this little floek 'there are no doubt stkugm 
unmitigated taj^soaUiQiM' — C M^ 
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system, it will not be expected that it will furnish anj clear 
statement of the mode in which sin is to be taken awaj. The 
folloWjei^.of that system says, as the Mahometan does, sin will 
be forgiven on reformation, and that reformation is the sinner's 
own act. * To do wrong and not to correct the wrong, that is 
to do wrong/ is a favourite quotation from the Chinese classics. 
If we do virtuously, say the disciples of Confucius, all our 
past faults will be forgiven. Let those who have sinned 
against heaven not pray for pardon, or offer sacrifices to avert 
deserved punishment, but let them show, by their sincere 
desire to be virtuous, the genuineness of their repentance. If 
a man be virtuous, and sincere, Heaven will be as much pleased 
with him as with a man that prays. Hence if a man seek 
to act virtuously, he need not pray for forgiveness : he will 
be forgiven on the groimd of the sincerity of his repentance. 

It would be amusing — if it were not very sad — to 
notice the contemptuous self-complacency with which 
this Christian minister, — skilled, no doubt, in all the 
conventional formulae of evangelical pulpits, — speaks of 
principles which, though scornfully rejected by him, 
recall to the mind, far more forcibly than his own, the 
simple, unsophisticated teaching of the carpenter's 
Son. But I have a stronger case than this, and one 
much nearer home. Look at India. There we are 
surrounded by subject nations, and by the prestige 
which necessarily attaches to the conquering race. 
Our superiority in whatever indicates intellectual pre- 
eminence — in the arts of life, in mental cultivation, in 
science, in learning, in policy — ^is as palpable, and as 
imiversally admitted as our power. For many years 
now, Christian missionaries of all kinds have been at 
work amongst the Hindoos, of whom it is stated that, 
like most Eastern people, they are gifted with a rare 
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aptitude for spiritual and metaphysical speculations* 
Not only have our efforts been seconded by bishops, 
priests, and ministers of extraordinary qualifications 
and endowments, but of late years colleges have been 
scattered over India, where the most intelligent and 
ambitious of the native youth are trained by European 
professors in all the higher branches of an European 
education. Surely, if there ever was a country in 
which we should expect that the leading dogmas of 
orthodox Christianity would take root and flourish, it 
is India. And yet, what is the result of all our efforts ? 
Practically, nothing whatever. Nor can we attribute 
this to the bigotry of Hindooism, for there is scarcely 
a single instance of a native pupil of the Indian colleges 
remaining a Hindoo. But what is still more remark- 
able, undogmatic Christianity, — the Christianity which, 
in my opinion, was the doctrine of Jesus Christ, — ^the 
Christianity with which we have recently been made 
familiar in London by the preaching of Chunder Sen, has 
of late years been spreading through India like wildfirec 
I have seen the report of some curious experiments, 
which were simultaneously made, a short time ago, with 
the view of ascertaining the religious opinions of the 
native students of our Indian colleges. The young men 
were invited to state frankly what they thought of Chris- 
tianity. They replied, almost imanimously, that they 
were Christians, that they nevertheless rejected alto- 
gether the distinguishing dogmas of what is called 
orthodox Christianity ; that they regarded the conscience 
as being the sole trustworthy guide in spiritual mat- 
ters, and that the reason why they called themselves 
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Christians was because the authentic teaching of Christ 
reflected much more clearly than any other teaching 
what their consciences recognized as the mind and 
counsel of God. But why pursue this argument ? I 
could, if necessary, indefinitely multiply cases to show 
that, whenever it may be desired to strike out a spark 
of religious fervour from large masses of men, faiths 
will beat dogmas hollow. The Bishop of Natal tells 
us that in the recesses of Africa, the Lord's Prayer and 
the Sermon on the Mount are found to be far more 
effectual weapons in the hands of a missionary than 
the sacramental system of the Church, and the soterio- 
logical views of St. Paul. Father Besson declares that, 
whenever he wishes to reach the heart of a mixed 
audience, he finds it better to leave for a time the 
mysteries of the faith, and to dilate upon the loving- 
kindness of God. A recent number of the * Saturday 
Review' contains a notice of the life of the Cur^ 
D'Ars, in which we read: 'A learned preacher in 
Paris said, after an eloquent sermon, that the most 
cultivated men in the capital could not, with all their 
art, produce the effect upon a congregation that the 
Cure D'Ars produced by simply saying, " God is good ; 
love Him : " ' and we all know the touching legend of 
St. John, how that, when he was too old and infirm to 
preach at any length, it was the habit of his disciples 
to bear him on their shoulders into the midst of the 
congregation, in order that the hearts of all might be 
again and again warmed and melted by the simple 
adjuration — ' Little children, love one another.' 
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BASIL 

J Your principles. Max, if adopted, would lead us very- 

far. Missionaries and the clergy generally, if they 
followed your advice, would have to hanish from their 
sermons, not only their ideas of what is necessary to 
the remission of sins, but their ideas of God Himself; 
for it has often been maintained, and not without 
considerable plausibility, that the doctrines of the 
' Trinity, and of the absolute divinity of the Son, form 

no prominent part of the public teaching of Our Lord. 

I 

LEONABD 

' No more they do. Putting out of the question 

some highly apocryphal texts, the passages in which 
Christ is supposed to affirm His Grodhead derive their 
value from inferences which are far from conclusive, 
whilst the passages in which He acknowledges His 
subordination to the Father, and His ignorance of 
much that the Father alone knows, are clear, plain, 
and direct. This has always been a great diffi- 
culty to me. Supposing Christ to have held with 
regard to His own nature the dogma of the Church 
creeds. His peculiar position would seem to have made 
it more imperatively necessary for Him to insist upon 
it than upon any other dogma whatever ; for what was 
His position ? He was a bom Jew, addressing Jews, 

c 

men who absolutely excluded from their conception of 
Grod, as horribly blasphemous, the feintest idea of there 
being more than one person in the Grodhead. It doea 
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not, moreover, appear that Christ ever shrank from 
exposing the doctrinal errors and prejudices of the 
Jews — witness his protest against their superstitious 
observance of the Sabbath, His summary repeal of 
many Mosaic institutions, His passionate condem- 
nation of many of the most cherished Jewish traditions; 
and yet he never says one word against the doctrine 
which was then, as it is now, the keystone of Judaism, 
viz. the exclusive personal divinity of the Father, God 
Jehovah. His model prayer contains no reference to 
any being but the Father. When, in answer to the 
question. Which is the great commandment ? he 
replied, 'Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all 
thy heart,' He must have known what idea all those 
by whom he was surrounded associated with the words 
* the Lord thy God;' and he must have believed, if He 
recognized as true the doctrine of the Nicene Creed, 
that that idea involved a grievous error. Did He then 
say anything to rebuke, or correct that error ? Not one 
word. This certainly does appear most strange to me. 



BASIL 

No doubt the utterances of our Saviour, all precious 
as they are, would not unfrequently be bewildering, if 
it were not for the harmonizing light which is thrown 
upon them by the teaching of the Church. All 
churchmen attach immense importance to the words, 
*I have yet many things to say unto you, but ye 
cannot bear them now. Howbeit when He, the Spirit 
of Truth, is come. He will guide you into all truth.' 
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jj From these words we infer that it was left for the 

Church, after the promised descent of the Holy Ghost, 
to develope and explicitly mifold many essential verities 
of which Our Lord had only scattered the seeds here 
and there. That the seeds of the developed dogma of 
Christ's essential divinity are to be traced in His 
teaching is not, as I understand you, denied ; and 
therefore we are bound to preach it, even though it 
'^ does not occupy the same prominence in the teaching 

of Our Lord as in that of the Church. — And here. 
Max, let me say that I am still imable to perceive 
what solid foundation, upon your principles, there can 
be for the importance which you attach to the life, 
and death, and ministry of Our Lord, and still less for 
Jj the reverential love which you evidently deem to be 

\ His due. Apart from the influence of a great reli- 

\ gious teacher, what can Christ be to you ? God and 

man, according to you, must in their mutual re- 
lations be altogether independent of the Incarnation. 
Holiness, or at all events, what we mean by holiness 
when we are talking of good men, existed before 
Christ came, and therefore all the materials for the 
perfect commimion of man with God might, according 
to you, have been precisely what they now are, even if 
Our Lord and Saviour had never come in the flesh. 
What is the part which, in your undogmatic religion, 
you assign to Christ ? To a man who feels the need 
of an atonement for sin, the death and divinity of 
Our Lord necessarily become an exciting cause, and 
C9mplete justification of the love towards Him which 
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we all profess ; but if every testimony to the death and 
divinity of Christ were swallowed up at once in the 
yawning gulf of modem Biblical criticism, the catas- 
trophe ought not to aflfect you. 



MAX 

It ought not ; and indeed it is a priceless comfort to 
feel as I do, that the foundations of religion are beyond 
the reach of all that Biblical criticism can eflFect or 
discover. But you ask me what I think of Christ, 
more especially with reference to your belief, that the 
predominant influence of Christ Himself upon our 
spiritual condition depends upon His essential Godhead. 
I should have been glad to leave this matter imtouched, 
all the more, because in my opinion my main propo- 
sition may, as I have already saidy be both attacked 
and defended without discussing the truth or false- 
hood of any particular dogma. But as neither you 
nor Conway will accept my view, I must, in reply to 
your direct challenge, say something more. — To me, 
then, it seems that the life, death, and public ministry 
of Jesus Christ, when fairly viewed through those 
parts of the Gospel narrative which are most worthy 
of credit, have been, and still are, of incalculably 
greater value to mankind than anything but the gift 
to each of us of God's Holy Spirit. Whilst, however, 
the Christ whom I see reflected in the Gospels is 
simply the most lovable and perfect of all created 
beings, the Christ whom I see in the creeds suggests 
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[] , to my mind a very different impression, — an impression 

V in which all distinct ideas of moral and spiritual 

V. beauty are lost in an interminable maze of meta- 

!'' physical puzzles and perplexities. Notwithstanding 

what some theologians tell us of our inability to form 
a definite conception of the Deity apart from Christj 
we know pretty well what we mean by the words, 
/• * Our Father which art in Heaven.' So also, we can 

{^ readily conceive ' what a piece of work is man,' — how 

weak and yet how strong, — sometimes sinking imdei 
[\ the power of sin below the level of brutes, and some- 

times rising by the triumph over temptation in the 
strength of God, to the likeness of God Himself. But 
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)r: what distinct image can we form of a being who 

1^ would be neither God nor man if he did not unite 

ff both natures in Himself. In such a being, whilst the 

God of our highest aspirations loses a part of His 
ineffable perfection, the human side of the wondrous 
compound presents to the mind an idea of something 
unnatural, incongruous, monstrous. As we gaze, we 
imwillingly recall the classical conception of certain 
anomalous beings, in whom two apparently incom- 
patible natures are, by some mysterious process, in- 
separably blended into one. From whatever side wc 
approach the Christ of dogma, we find the view obscured 
by the most bewildering paradoxes. Equal to the 
Father as touching His Godhead, He is inferior to th« 
Father as touching His manhood. As man He is igno- 
rant and weak, as God He is omniscient and omnipotent 
i As man He is liable to temptation, as God He is abso- 

lutely incapable of sin. As man he prays, but it is t< 
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Himself as God. As man He is a miracle of self- 
sacrifice, but self-sacrifice in Him means the submis- 
sion of His own human will to His own divine will, I 
confess that with all the advantages which I derive 
from early training and associations, the orthodox 
view of Christ's nature is to me an inextricable tangle 
of perfectly unintelligible metaphysics. If I could 
find any trustworthy proof that Christ had ever 
claimed identity and equality with God, my soul would 
imhesitatingly reject the claim ; but I thank God that 
whilst the Biblical texts which would seem to favour 
such a conclusion are in a high degree apocryphal, 
the authentic words of Christ suggest no ideas of Him 
which are either imworthy, or incongruous, or be- 
wildering. I think of Him as the most perfect illus- 
tration ever seen on earth, of what humanity may be 
made by the complete submission of the individual 
will to the will of God. His life and death are to me 
the embodiment of the principle of self-sacrifice: — 
' Lo, I come to do thy will, my Grod.' The people 
amongst whom He ministered felt His influence all the 
more, because they could not recognize in Him any 
qualities or attributes which were not human. They 
saw in Him a being whose eloquence was derived from 
a source which was as much open to them as te Him. 
They felt that His power over their hearts came not 
from exceptional learning, or rare intellectual gifts, or 
any claim to an equal share with the Father in the 
inefiable majesty of the Godhead, but from the Spirit 
of God speaking through a human conscience. They 
listened to Him, not as the preacher of a new religion, 
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but as one who, strong in the energy of the Holy Ghost, 
was anxious to recall them from the creed by which 
their noble religion was corrupted, — a creed of dogma, 
ceremonial, formalism, and tradition — ^to a new spiritual 
life, a life of duty, a life also of sacrifice based upon 
tjie everlasting principles of love to God, and love to 
man. I care not to inquire whether Christ ever 
sinned, but I rejoice in the conviction that He was, like 
us, capable of sinning, and that in Him therefore, we 
may see how completely, even in such men as ourselves, 
the power of sin may be subdued by the power of 
God's spirit. I know how essential the belief in the 
Godhead of Christ is to the orthodox view of the 
Atonement, to the immaculate purity of the victim 
appointed to be slain as an expiatory sacrifice for the 
sins of the whole world. But I grieve for those who 
are imable to see any approach to the mercy-seat, but 
one which is sprinkled with the blood of such a victim. 
I can only say that I have learnt from the teaching of 
Christ Himself a very different lesson. I see in Grod 
a Being who stands in no need of a mediator between 
Himself and us, whose arms are ever open to us all, 
who is always more ready to hear than we to pray, 
who is * faithful and just to forgive ' those who, with a 
penitent heart, confess themselves to Him, and who 
teaches us by His Holy Spirit that oneness with Him 
is the priceless fruit of sacrificing in all things our 
wills to His. As these ideas, which my conscience 
ratifies, are in my opinion the distinguishing character- 
istics of Christ's teaching, how can the person and 
history of Jesus Christ fail to exercise an exceptional 
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influence over my principles and affections ? On the 
whole, Basil, I am at a loss to understand by what 
strange freak of logic the love with which I regard 
Him, whose life, and death, and ministry, haye been 
the most powerful means under God of presenting 
eternal truth to the human conscience, can be repre- 
sented as tending to discredit my belief that a 
conscience made sensitive by habitual submission to 
its own impulses, is the only faculty by which we are 
enabled to distinguish the voice of God from all other 
voices, and thus to identify the teaching of even Jesus 
Christ Himself with that of the Holy Ghost. 

BASIL 

Great as our differences are, and I fear must be, I 
thank God for leading you to recognize in the teaching 
of Christ the voice of the Holy Ghost. For the 
present I will strive to be satisfied with this knoW"> 
ledge, trusting that in God's own time we may be 
brought to one mind. But as Leonard is looking 
at his watch, I must content myself with firing one 
parting shot at you, and I know that if it does not 
kill, it will at least wound my game. You love reli- 
gious brotherhood. I never knew a man who rejoices 
more than you in the consciousness of being one 
amongst a crowd of worshippers. But where have 
you seen a congregation of men who profess such a 
religion as yours, a religion without a dogma, without 
a liturgy, and without a ritual ? Man cannot move 
and have his being in a world of abstractions. It 
requires the symbolism of rites, and the stimulus 
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perhaps of dogmatic fellowship, to keep alive an( 
fresh in the soul the practical influence of even thosi 
taitbB in which you see the beginning and the end o 
religion. Even Dissenters and Presbyterians are con 
scious of the quickening spiritual influence of thei: 
sacramental services, and derive an impulsive energi 
from the body of dogma of which they severally considei 
themselves to be the guardians. Take away thesf 
things, and you will, depend upon it, relax the striu' 
gency of the tie which binds them together, and givei 
to their devotional exercises the force, the vitality, anc 
the beauty of united worship, 

MAX 

You surely, Basil, would not wish me to accept 
dogma, merely because the various religious bodiei 
into which the world is divided find in their re- 
spective dogmas the espHt da corps which gives lift 
and vigour to their sectarian worship. I quite agret 
with you, however, in one thing, viz. that congre- 
gational worship tenda wonderfully to the development 
of religious life. If we lose fellowship with oui 
brethren in God, we lose half of the privilege oi 
being His children. The love of God caa never 
flourish apart from the love of man. A religion, there- 
fore, which is so fenced about with dogma as to be 
almost necessarily exclusive, violates the essential 
conditions of religious life ; and herein, as I have 
shown in the concluding paragraphs of my memoran- 
dum, is the radical vice of all dogmatic religions. 
Nothing but the influence of dogma can explain how 
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it is that in every church, chapel, and temple, men 
worship Grod under conditions which render religious 
communion between them and the great mass of 
mankind absolutely impossible. But sweep away such 
dogmas, or rather let faiths instead of dogmas be re- 
garded as the essential basis of religious conmiunion, 
and public worship might then be celebrated in a 
temple of which the roof might be the whole vault 
of heaven, and the congregation the whole human 
family. It is not necessary to go far for the materials 
of a service in which all might unite without the 
sacrifice of a single scruple. Is there anyone who 
would refuse to join in singing the Hundred and Third 
Psalm, or in a general confession of sin, or in praying 
the words of the universal prayer, or in listening 
with reverential acquiescence to the principles which 
constitute the essence of the Sermon on the Mount ? 
The sublime catholicity of such a service would, in my 
opinion, be far more eflFective, even in a dramatic sense, 
than many services which, however agreeable to some, 
irritate, repel, and disgust a far larger nimiber of Grod's 
people than they attract. Practically it does not appear 
that the spread of the principles of the Brahmo Somaj 
in India has been arrested, or even checked, by any 
diflBculty as. to the form of congregational worship. 
Perhaps, moreover, Emerson is right in thinking that 
any such question as this is but an idle speculative 
exercise. He says : — 

The evils of the Church that now is are manifest. The 
question returns, What shall we do ? I confess all attempts to 
project and establish a cultus with new rites and forms seem 
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to me to be vain. Faith makes us, and not we it, and faith 
makes its own forms. Let the breath of new life be breathed 
through the forms already existing ; for, if once you are 
alive, you shall find they shall become plastic and new. 

But we must deal with facts as they are. The 
power of sacerdotalism, and with it of dogmatism, 
is still almost as strong as was formerly the influence 
of astrology, amulets, sorcerey, and witchcraft; and 
though the religion of faith offers the noblest founda- 
tion ever yet laid for a liturgy in which the whole 
himian race might join, the longing for religious 
fellowship must, alas 1 be satisfied for some time to come 
by other means. I know not what you, Basil, might 
be disposed to do with such a heretic as I am, but 
congregational worship I must have ; and until you and 
Conway and Leonard — aye, and many upon whose 
narrow sectarianism you churchmen are perhaps dis- 
posed to look down with contempt — shall deny me a 
place in the house of God, I shall be content to follow 
you and them into any church, chapel, cathedral, or 
temple, where human beings, gathered together in 
Crod's name, are engaged in offering up to Him their 
prayers, praises, and thanksgivings. 

LEONABD 

Time is up, and I am sorry for it. We have had a 
grand festival of talk, and unless I am much mistaken 
not altogether in vain. Even though we shall carry 
away with us when we part some unconsidered and 
some confirmed differences of opinion, there wiU 
remain, after taking stock of our gains, a much larger 
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balance of definite conclusions than can usually be 
credited to religious controversy. The Protestant 
theory of an infallible book, and the Anglo-CathoUo 
theory of an infallible Church, have been fairly 
weighed, and have, almost confessedly, been found 
wanting. The theory of the Church of Borne, when 
tested by those principles which are held in common 
by both Catholics and orthodox Protestants, has, I 
think we must say, successfully maintained its ground ; 
and indeed I have become more profoundly convinced 
than ever that those who conceive religion to be 
essentially a dogmatic system cannot, without ignoring 
the plainest logical inferences, escape from the Church 
of Eome. But there is, nevertheless, a worm at the 
core of the Boman Church. So wonderful, indeed, is 
her organization, her sagacity, her eloquence, her self- 
denying piety, her learning, her elasticity, her spiritual 
machinery, that we can scarcely help seeing in her an 
imdoubted specimen of superhimian contrivance. But 
then, when we look at the message which she bears 
in her hand, we begin to think of the second message 
by which Max illustrated the working of his model 
miracle ; and those of us who are not dazzled by the 
brilliancy of her dialectical triumphs must turn away 
from her history, her principles, and her practice, with 
something like a shudder of the conscience. Then 
comes Max with his solution of the religious problem. 
The same solution has once or twice flashed through 
my mind, and has been suggested to me vaguely by 
the conversation and writings of others, but I have 
never before seen it fidrly threshed out under ero8fr> 
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examination. Max has now done this for us. None 
of US can deny that in the mere intellectual conflict of 
words he has held his own, and though we may still 
cling tenderly to our own dogmatic prepossessions, we 
must all admit that in his views, however strongly op- 
posed to conventional modes of thought, there is 
nothing which is calculated to wound the suscepti- 
bilities of the most sensitive human conscience. But 
Max must have patience. He must not seek to reap 
a premature harvest. I am not yet prepared to enrol 
myself amongst his disciples, but I have no hesitation 
in admitting that he has left on my mind a deep 
impression of how immeasurably more important faiths 
are than dogmas. Whilst listening to him, a fanciful 
picture has occasionally presented itself to my mind — 
perhaps to yours also-— of the Grand Assize, when, ac- 
cording to orthodox teaching, the great and small, an 
innumerable throng, will stand before the judgment- 
seat of Grod ; and I have endeavoured to realize to 
myself how we should then regard the various subjects 
which we have just discussed. To a mind solemnized 
by the contemplation of such a picture, how miserably 
small do the controversial questions of dogmatic 
theology appear, when compared with whatever relates 
to the work of the Holy Ghost within our hearts. On 
that great day we should, I conceive, think very little 
about our orthodoxy. We should not much care to 
recollect whether we had acknowledged the infalli- 
bility of the Bible, or of the Catholic Church, or of 
the Pope of Bome. We should have no fear of being 
asked whether we believed in the Mosaic authorship of 
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the Pentateuch, or in the Noachian deluge, or in the 
apostolicity of the New Testament Canon. We 
should give over puzzling ourselves about the eternal 
generation of the Son, or the eternal procession of 
the Spirit, and we should regard with equal indifiFer- 
ence the evangelical theory of the remission of sins 
and the High Church views of the Apostolical succes- 
sion, — the objective presence and baptismal regenera- 
tion. But whilst we should be careless about 
justifying our theological attainments, we might, I 
can well conceive, be conscious even then that God 
was near us, asking us according to His wont now, 
Was it your constant aim to sanctify the Lord God in 
your hearts ? Did you strive not to grieve the Holy 
Spirit of God ? Did you endeavoiu:, in the strength 
of His help, to sacrifice your own will to what you 
felt was the rule of right within you ? Was your life 
one of unselfish devotion to the service and happiness 
of your brethren in the world ? And, above all, did 
you love Me ? I pray God that to this last question 
each of us may be able to answer, * Yea, Lord, thou 
knowest that I love thee.' 

And so our discussion ended, and Max and I 
accompanied Basil and Leonard to the railway station, 
taking by the way a last, lingering look at the old 
cathedral. 
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History in the Staff College. New Edition. 8?o. with Map, lOf. 6<l. 

8TAPV COLLEGE ESSAYS. By Lieutenant Eyblyk Babikg, Boyal 
Artillery. 8to. with 2 Maps, 8«. 6<2. *^ 

BEXOGBACY in AMEBICA. By Albxib Db TooQuxyiLUi. Trans- 
lated by Heebt^Bbeti. 2 Tols. 8vo. 2U. 

HISTOBY of the BEFOBMATIOH in EUBOPE in the Tua^ of 
Calrin. By J. H. Mbblb lyAuBiGirA, DJ). Vols. L and II. 8vow tts. 
Vol. UL 12s. Vol.IV.16s. Vol. V. price 16s. 

CHAPTEBS from 7BEHCH HISTOBY; St Louis, Joan of Aie, 
Henri IV. with Sketehes of the Intermediate Periods. By J. H. 
GUEEET, M.A. New Edition. Fop. Sro. 6s. 6<2. 

XEMOIB of POPE SIXTXrS the FIFTH. By Baron Hubnes. Trans. 
lated flrom the Original in French, with the Author's sanction, by HtmsBV 
B. H. Jeseihgham. 2vo1s. 8vo. {.In preparetHon, 

lOHATIUS LOYOLA and the EABLY JESUITS. By Stbwabt Ron. 

New Edition, nearly ready. 

The HISTOBY of OBEECE. By a Thiblwall, D.D. Lord Bishop 
of St. David's. 8 vols. fcp.8vo. price 28s. 

0BEEX HISTOBY from Themistocles to Alexander, in a Series of 
Lives firom Plutarch. Bevised and arranged by A. H. Clovgbl ir«w 
Edition. Fcp. with 44 Woodcuts, 6*. "^ 

GBITICAL HISTOBY of the LAHOUAOE and UTEBATUBX of 
Ancient Greece. By William Mueb, of Caldwell. 6 vols. 8vo. £8 St. 

The TALE of the GBEAT PEBSIAH WAB, from the Histories of 
HflPtdslai. lyaiOBOlW.Cox.MjL. New Edition. Fep.8s.edL 
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HISTOBY of the LITEBATTTBE of ANCIENT 0BEICE. B7 Fro- 

fessor K. O. MttLLES. Translated by the Right Hon. Sir Obosob Cobitb- 
w ALL Lbwts, Bart, and by J. W. Doir axpsoit, D J). 8 toIs. 8to. 21«. 

SISTOBT of the CITT of BOME from its Fonndation to the (Sixteenth 
Century of the Ghriitian Era. By Thohas H. Dybb, LLJD. 8vo. with 8 
Haps, 168, 

The HISTOBY of BOME. By Wcllum Ihne. English Edition 
translated and revised by the Author. Vols. I. and II. 8vo. price 80«. 

HISTOBY of the BOMANS nnder the EMPIBE. By the Very Bey. 
C. Mbbiyalb, D.C.L. Dean of Ely. 8 vols, post 8vo. 48«. 

The FALL of the BOMAN BEFTTBLIC; a Short History of the Last 
Century of the Commonweidth. By the same Author. 12mo. 7«. 6d, 

A STITBENrS MANUAL of the HISTOBY of INDIA, from the 
Earliest Period to the Present. By Colonel Meadows Taylob, M.BJLS 
M.ILIA. Crown 8vo. \?lth Maps, 7«. 6<2. 

The HISTOBY of INDIA, from the Earliest Period to the close of Lord 
Dalhousie's Administration. By JoHir Clabe Mabshmait. 8 yols. crown 
8vo. 22«. 6d, 

INDIAN POLITY: a View of the System of Administration in India 
By Lieutenant-Colonel Geobcib Chbsnbt, Fellow of the UnlTersity of 
Calcutta. NewEdition, revised; with Map. 8?o. price 21«. 

HOME POLITICS ; bein^^ a consideration of the Causes of the Growth 
of Trade in relation to Labour, Pauperism, and Emigration. ByDABiBL. 
Gbabt. 8vo. 78. 

BEALITIES of IBISH LIFE. By W. Steuart Tbench, Land Agent 
in Ireland to the Marquess of Lansdowne, the Marquess of Bath, and Lord 
Digby. Fifth Edition. Crown 8vo. price 68, 

The STUDENT'S MANUAL of the HISTOBY of IBELAND. By 
Mabt F. Cusace, Author of the 'Illustrated History of Ireland, firom the 
Earliest Period to the Year of Catholic Emancipation.' Crown 8to. price te. 

OBITICAL and HISTOBICAL ESSAYS contributed to the Edinburgh 

Bemew, By the Right Hon. Lobd Macaulat. 
CABnrsT EniTioir, 4 vols, post Svo. 249. Libbabt Editioit, 3 vols. 8to. 86«. 
Pbople's Editioit, 2 ▼ols.'crown 8to. 8«. Studbitt's Bditiob, 1 vol. cr. 8vo. 8« 

HISTOBY of EUBOPEAN JCOBALS, firom Augustus to Charlemagne, 
By W. E. H. Leckt, M.A. Second Edition. 2 Tols. 8vo. price 28«. 

HISTOBY of the BISE and INFLUENCE of the SPIBIT of 
RATIONALISM in EUBOPB. ByW.E.H.LBCET.MA. Cabinet Edition 
being the Fourth. 2 vols, crown 8to. price 16«. 

GOD in HISTOBY ; or, the Progress of Man's Faith in the Moral 
Order of the World. By Baron Bunsbn. Translated by Susakita Wikk« 
WOBTH; with a Prefoceby Dean Staklbt. 3 vols. 8to. price 42#. 

The HISTOBY of PHILOSOPHY, from Thales to Comte. Bj 
Obobob Hbbbt Lbwbs. Third Edition. 2 vols. 8to. SOt . 

The ICYTHOLOOY of the ABYAN NATIONS. By Gxobgb W. 

Cox. MJL late Scholar of Trinity CoUcce, Oxford. Joint-Editor, with the 
late Professor Brande, of the Fourth Edition of * The Dictionary of Sdenoi^ 
Lltenture, and Art/ Author of ' Tales of Ancient Greece,' ftc. 2 toIs. Pro, 28i. 
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HI8T0BY of CIVILISATION in England and France, Spmn and Soot* 
land. By Heitbt Thomas Bucklb. New Edition of the entire Work* 
with a complete IimEX. 8 Tols. crown 8to. 24«. 

HISTOBT of the CHRISTIAN CHVBCH, from the Ascenaion of 

Ohrist to the Conversion of Constantine. By B. BusTOV, DJ>. late 
Prof, of Divinity in the Univ. of Oxford. Eighth Edition. Fop. 8«. 6d. 

SKETCH of the HISTORY of the CHURCH of ENGLAND to the 

Revolution of 1688. Bv the Right Rev. T. Y. Shobt, D J>. Lord Biahop of 
St. Asaph. Eighth Edition. Crown 8vo.7«.(kl. 

HISTORY of the EARLY CHURCH, from the First Preaching of the 
Gospel to the Council of Nicna. aj). 82S. By Euzabbte M. Sxwxix, 
Autnor of 'Amy Herbert.' New Edition, with Questions. Fcp. 40. 6d. 

The ENeilSH REFORMATION. By F. C. MAsanraBBRD, M.A^ 
Chancellor of Lincoln and Rector of South Ormil^. Fourth Edition* revised. 
Fcp. 8vo. 7#. 6d. 

XAUNDER'S HISTORICAL TREASURY ; comprising a General In- 
troductory Outline of Universal History, and a series of Separate Histories. 
Latest Edition, revised and brought down to the Present Time 1^ the 
Rev. Geoscie WILLIAM Cox, M«A. Fcp. 68, doth, or 98, 9d, calf. 

HISTORICAL and CHRONOLOGICAL ENCYCLOP JBDIA ; comprising 
Chronological Notices of all the Great Events of Universal History : ^hfvatles, 
Alliances, Wars, Battles, Ac,; Incidents in the Lives of Bminent Men and 
their Works, Scientific and Geographical Discoveries, Mechanical Inven- 
tions, and Social, Domestic, ana Economical Improvements. By B. B. 
WooDWABD. B.A. and W. L. R. Catbb. 1vo1.8vo. [Intheprem, j 
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The LIFE of ISAMBARD XINODOX BRUNEL, CivU Engineer. 
By IBAMBABD BsTTirsL, B.C.L. of Lincoln's Inn ; Chancellor of the Diocese 
of Ely. With Portrait, Plates, and Woodcuts. 8vo.21«. 

The LIFE and LETTERS of FARADAY. By Dr. Bkvoe Jonss, 
Secretary of the Royal Institution. Second Edition, thoroughly revised. 
2 vols. 8vo. with Portrait, and . Eight Engravings on Wood, price SSt. 

FARADAY aa a DISCOVERER. Bj John Ttndall, LL.D. F.R.S. 

Professor of Natural Philoeophy in the Royal Institution. New and Cheaper 
Edition, with T wo Port raits. Fcp. 8vo. 8«. 64. 

The LIFE and LETTERS of the Rev. SYDNEY SMITH. Edited 

by his Daughter, Lady Hollaitd, and Mrs. Ausrnr. New Edition, complete 
in One Volume. Crown 8va price te. 

SOME MEMORIALS of R. D. HAMPDEN, Bishop of Hereford. 
Edited by his Daughter, Heitbibtta Haxpdbb. With Portrait. Svo. 
price 12«. 

A MEMOIR of 0. E. L. COTTON, D.D. late Lord Bishop of Calcnfta; 
with Selections firom his Journals and Letters. Edited by Mrs. Cotton. 
With Portrait. 8to. price 18*. 

The LIFE and TRAVELS of 0EORGE WHITSFIELD, M.A. By 
Jaxbb PATSBflov Gijdmtovb. Svow price 149. 
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LIVES of the LOBD CHAHCELLOBS and KEEPEBS of the OBEAT 
SEA.L of IBELAIH). fh>m the Earliest Times to the Beign of Queen 
Victoria. By J. B. O'FLAiTAOAir, M.B.IJL Barrister-at-Law. 2 vols. 8vo. sa*. 

DICTIONABY of OENEBAL BIO&BAPHT; containing Concise 
Memoirs and Notices of the most Eminent Persons of all Countries, from 
the Earliest Ages to the Present Time. Edited by W. L. B. Catbs. 8vo.21«. 

LIVES of the TXTDOB PBINCESSES, including Lady Jane Grey and 
her Sisters. By Aones STBiCELAino, Author of 'Lives of the Queens ot 
England.' Post 8vo. with Portrait. &o. 128. 6d. 

LIVES of the QUEENS of EKOLAHD. By Agnes Stbicklanb. 
Library Edition, newly revised ; with Portraits of eveiy Queen, Autographs, 
and Vignettes. 8 vols, post 8vo. 7s. 6d. each. 

MEM03S of BABON BUKSEK. Drawn chiefly from Family Papers 
b^ his Widow, Fbaitces Baroness Bunseit. Second Edition, abridged ; 
with 2 Portraits and 4 Woodcuts. 2 vols, post 8vo. 21«. 

The LETTEBS of the Bight Hon. Sir OEOBOE COBHEWALL 
LEWIS, Bart, to various Friends. Edited by his Brother, the Bev. Canon 
Sir G. F. Lewis, Bart. 8vo. with Portrait, price 149. 

LIFE of the DUKE of WELUHOTON. By the Bev. Q. B. Glbig, 
M.A. Popular Edition, 'carefully revised; with copious Additions. Crown 
8vo. with Portrait, 68. 

mSTOBT of KT BEUeiOUS OPINIONS. By J. H. Newxah, D.D. 
Being the Substance of Apologia pro Vita SuA. Post Svo. 6«. 

The PONTIEICATEj of PIUS the NINTH ; being the Third Edition 
of ' Bome and its Buler,' continued to the latest moment and greatly 
enhurged. By J. F. Maouxbe, M.P. Post 8vo. with Portrait, 12«. 6(2. 

7ATHEB XATEEW: a Biography. By John Francis Maguibb, 
MJP. for Cork. Popular Edition, with Portrait. Crown 8vo.8«.(kl. 

FELIX XENDELSSOHN'S LETTEBS from Italy and Switzerland, 
and Letters from 1833 to 1847, translated \xj Lady Wallicb. New Edition, 
with Portrait. 2 vols, crown 8vo. fit. each. 

KEXOIBS of Snt HENBY HAVELOCK, X.C.B. By John Clark 

Mabshman. Cabinet Edition, with Portrait. Crown 8vo. price 3«. 6(2. 

YICISSITTTDES of FAHILIES. By Sir J. Bebnabd Bubke, C.B. 

Ulster King of Arms. New Edition, remodelled and enlarged. 2 vols, 
crown 8vo. 2l9. 

THE EABLS of OBANABD : a Memoir of the Noble Family of Forbes. 
Written by Admiral the Hon. John Fobbbs, and edited by Geobgb 
Abthub Hastings, present Earl of Granard, K.P. 8vo. 10». 

ESSAYS in ECCLESIASTICAL BIOOBAPHT. By the Bight Hon. 
Sir J. Stephen, LL J). Cabinet Edition, being the Fifth. Crown 8to. 7«. M, 

XATJNDEB'S BIOOBAPHICAL TBEASUBY. Thirteenth Edition, 
reconstructed, thoroughly revised, and in great part rewritten ; with about 
1,000 additional Memoirs and Notices, by w. L. B. Catbs. Fcp. 8«. 

LETTEBS and LIFE of FBANCIS BACON, indudinff all his Occa- 
■ional Works. Collected and edited, with a Commentary, inr J. SPBDnnre, 
Trin. OoU. Cantab. Tols. L and U. 8vo. 24i. ToLB. III. and IT. 24t« 
Vol. y. price Uf . 
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Critidsm^ Philosophy, Polity, &c. 



The DTSTITUTBS of JTISTIHIAir; with English Introdnctioii, Trans* 
UtioiL. uid Notes. By T. 0. Sutdass, M JL Barrister, late PeUow of Qiie 
O^lLOxon. Kew Edition. SvalSf. 

SOCRATES and the SOCRATIC SCHOOLS. Translated from the 
German of Dr. E. Zbllbb, «rith the Author's approval, by the Ber. OsWAiJ) 
J. BsiCHSL, B.CX. and MJL Crown 8vo. U, 6a. 



The STOICS, SPICUBEAHS, and SCEPTICS. Translated from the 
German of Dr. B. Zbllsb, with the Author's approval, by OflWiJU) J« 
EeiokbIv B.0 X. and MJL Grown 8vo. price 149. .. 

The ETHICS of ABISTOTLE, illnstrated with Essajs and Notes. 
By Sir A. Gravt, Bart. MJL LLJD. Second Edition, reyised and oomiileted* 
8 vols. 8to. price 28«. 

The KICOMACHEAK ETHICS of ABISTOTLE newly translated into 
Bnglish. By B. Williams, B. A. Fellow and late Lecturer of Merton Gollege, 
and sometime Student of Christ Ohurch, Oxford. 8vo. 12s. 

ZLSXEHTS of LOGIC. By B. Whatslt, D.D. late ArehUehop of 

Dublin. New Edition. 8to. 10s. 6d. crown 8to. 4s. 6d. 

Element! of Bhetorio. By the same Author. New Edition. 8to« 
KM. ed. orown 8to. 4s. td» 

English Synonymes. By'E. Janb Whatblt. Edited by Archbiahop 
Whatelt. 6th Edition. Pcp.8«. 

BACON'S ESSAYS with AHNOTATIOHS. By B. Whatblt, DJO. 

late Archbishop of Dublin. Sixth Edition. 8\ro. 10s. 6(2. 

LOBD BACON'S WOBKS, collected and edited by J. Speddino, li.A. 
Bi. L. Ellis, MA. and D. D. Hbath. Kew and Cheaper Edition. 7 Tola. 
8vo. price £3 ISs. 6d. i ; 

The SUBJECTION of WOMEN. By John Stuabt Mill. New 
Edition. Post8vo.'6s. 

On BEFBESENTATIVE GOYEBNMENT. By John Stuabt Mill. 

Third Edition. 8vo. 9s. Crown 8to. 2s. 

On LIBEBTT. By John Stuabt Mill. Foorth Edition. Pott 
8vo.7s.6d. Crown 8to. Is. 4d. 

Frinoiples of Politioal Economy. By the same Author. Sixth 
Edition. 2 vols. 8vo. 80s. Or in 1 toI. crown 8to. 6s. 

A System of Logic, Batiocinative and Inductive. By the aamo 
Author. Seventh Edition. Two vols. 8vo. 25s. 

ANALYSIS of Xr. KILL'S 8TSTEH of LOGIC. By W. Stebbuto, 

H.A. Fellow of Worcester Oolleffe, Oxford. New Edition. 12nio.8s;6(l. 

VTILITABIANISM. By John Stuabt Mill. Third Edition. 8to.((«, 
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DIS8EBTATI0HS and DISCITSSIOHS, POLITICAL, PHIL080FHI. 
GAL, and HISTOSIGAL. By JoHV Stuabt Hill. Second Bdition, rtvised. 
8 Tofa. 8yo. 88f . 

SZAMIKATION of Sir W. HAXILTON'S PHILOSOFHT, and of the 

Principal Philoiophioal QuMtioni diioussed in hig Writings. By Jomr 
StujlBtMill. Third Edition. 9fo.l6t, 

An OUTLIHE of the HECESBABY LAWS of TEOUOET : a Treatise 
on Pure and Applied Logic By the Host Ber. Wnxmc, Lord Aroh* 
bishop of York, J> J). F.BJ3. Ninth Thousand. Grown 8vo. fit. 6ii. 

The ELEXEHTS of POLITICAL ECOHOIKY. Bj Henby Duknimo 
Maolbod, MJL. Barrister-at-Law. Sye. Kto. 

A Dictionary of Political Economy ; Biographical, Bibliographical, 
Historical, and FracticaL By the same Author. Vol. L royal Sre. 80t. 

The ELECTION of BEPBESEHTATIVES, Parliamentary and Hnni- 
oipid ; a Treatise. By Thomas Haxb, Barrister-«t-Law. Third Edition, 
with Additions. Grown8vo.e«. 

SPEECHES of the EIGHT HON. LOED XACAULAY, corrected by 
Himself. People^s Edition, crown 8to. St. 6d. 

Lord Xacaulay's Speeches on Parliamentary Beform in 1831 and 

1882. 18mo. 1«. 
IHAUOIFBAL ABDBESS deliyered to the Uniyersity of St Andrews. 
By Jomr Stuabt Mill. 8yo. U, People's Edition, crown 8yo. 1«. 

A BICTIOHABY of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE. By B. G. Lathax, 
HJL M J>. F.B^. Founded on the Dictionary of Dr. Sucvbl Johvbob, as 
edited by the Bey. H. J. Todd, with numerous Emendations and Additions. 
In Four Ycdumes, 4to. price £7. 

THESAUBUS of ENGLISH WOBDS and PHBA8ES, classified and 
arranged so as to fMsilitate the Expression of Ideas, and assist in Litonury 
Gompodtion. By P. H. Boasr, M J). New Edition. Grown 8yo. 10i.etf. 

LECTUBES on the SCIENCE of LANGUAGE, deliyered at theBoyal 
Institution. By Max MOllbb, M.A. Ac. Foreign Member of the French 
Institute. Sixth Edition. 2 vols, crown 8yo. price 16t. 

CHAPTEBS on LANGUAGE. By Fredebio W. Fabrab, F.B.S. 

Head Master of Marlborough Gollcge. Grown 8y o. 8f . M. 

WOBD-GOSSIP ; a Series of Familiar Essays on Words and their 
Peculiarities. BytheB«y.W.L.BLACKLBT,MJL fcp. 8yo.fi«. 

A BOOK ABOUT WOBDS. By G. F. Graham, Author of ' English, 
er the Art of Gomposition,' Ac. Fcp. 8yo. price St. 6d. 

The DEBATEB ; a Series of Complete Debates, Ontlines of Debates, 
and Questions for Discuss ion. ByF.B owTOB. Fcp. Si. 

MANUAL of ENGLISH LITEBATUBE, Historical and CritioaL By 
Thomas Abhold, M.A. Second Edition. Grown 8yo. price 7«. 64. 

SOUTHETS DOCTOB, complete in One Volume. Edited by the Be?. 
J. W. Wabtbb, B.D. Square crown 8yo. ISt . 9d, 

HISTOBICAL and CBITICAL COMXENTABY on the OLD TESTA- 
MENT ; with a New TransUtion. By M. M. Kalisoh, PhJ). YeL. L 
GenetUt Syo. 18«. or adi4>ted for the General Beader, ISt • Yol. IL Urorfas, 
Ifit. or adapted for the General Beaded 12«. YoL. m. LtvUiem, Pabt I, 
U«.or adapted forthe GenendBeeder, m. 
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A HSBBEW eSAXKAB, with BZXSCflSBS. Bj M. M. Kausch, 
Ph.D. Past L OnOimsg wiih B»&rei9M, SrcUf. 9d, Kit. 6«. PjlXT II. 
Bgesptional Formt and Oonstruetiatu, U«. 6d. 

A LATnr-EHOLISH DICTIOKABT. By J. T. WHm, D.D. of 
Corims Ohristi Gollef^e. and J. B. Riddlb, M^ of St. Bdmnnd Hill« Oidatd, 
Third Edition, reriied. 2 vols. 4to. pp. 8,188, price 48f. oloth. 

Wliite*! Ck>llege Latin-Engliili Diotionary (Intermttduite Sise), 
abridged for the uie of University Students firom the FSMreut Work (at 
above). Medium 8vo. pp. 1,048, price 18«. cloth. 

White'i Junior Student'i Complete Latin-Engliih and Xaglisk-LatiB 
Diotionary. New Edition. Square 18mo. pp. 1,068, price 18«. 

BAn^MiAW / ^« ENGLISH-LATIN DICTIONARY, price 5#. 6d. 
separately | ^j^^ LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY, price U. 6d. 

An BKOLISH-OBSEK LEXICOK, containing all the Greek Words 
used by Writers of good authority. By C. D. Yoves, BJL Kew Bdl- 
tion. 4ta81«. 

Xr. TOKOB'S HEW LEZICOK, Engliih and Greek, abridged from 
his larger work (as above). Revised Edition. Square 18mo. 8f. 9d, 

A OBBEK-EHOLISH LEXICOK. Ck)mpiled br H. G. Liddxll^ DJ>. 
Dean of Christ Church, and R. Soott, DJ). Dean of Rooheiter. Sixth 
Edition. Crown 4ta price Sdf. 

A Lexioen, Greek and English, abridged from Liddbll and Soott'i 
Oreek-BngUih Lexicon. Twelfth Edition. Square 18ino. 7«. 6d. 

A SAVSKEIT-EKGLISH DICTIOKABT, the Sanskrit words printed 
both in the original Devanagari and in Roman Letters. Oominled by 
T. Bbvvbt, Prof.intheUniv.ofG5ttingen. 8vo.68f.6d. 

WALKER'S PROKOUHCIHG DICTIOHART of the ENGLISH LAV- 
GUAGE. Thoroughly revised Editions, by B.H.SMAnT. 8vo.l8«. ISmate. 

A PRACTICAL DICTIOHART of the FRENCH and ENGLISH LAV- 
GUAGES. By L. CovTurssAU. Pourteenth Edition. Poet 8vo. lOf. Sd. 

Contansean's Pocket Diotionary, French and English, abridged from 
the above by the Author. New Edition, revised. Square ISmo. S$. 6d. 

NBW PRACTICAL DICTIOHART of the GERMAN LAHGVASB ; 

German-EngHsh and English-German. Bv the Rev. W. L. Blaokkit. MJU 
and Dr. Casl Mastibt Psibdlavdbs. Post 8vo. 7«. 9d, 

The MASTERY of LANGUAGES ; or, the Art of Speakinff Foraign 
ToBgues Idiomatically. By Thomas PBEVOBSflAST, late of the CMl 
Service at Madras. Second Edition. 8vo. Cf. 
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Miscellaneous Works and Popular Metaphysics. 

The ESSAYS and COHTRIJnTIOHS of A. X. H. B., Author of < The 

Recreatious of a Country Parson.' Uniform Editions i— 

Recreations of a Country Parson. B j A. K. H. B. FnsT and Sbqovd 

Sbsibs, crown 8vo. 8«. Qd, each. 
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The COMKOH-PLACE PHILOSOPHEB in TOWK and COVHTBT. By 
A. K. H. B. Crown 8to. price 8f . 6d. 

• 

Leiinre Hours in Town; Essays Clonsolatory, JEsthetical, Moral, 
Social, and Domestic. By A. K. H. B. Crown 8yo. St. 6d. 

The Antnsm Holidays of a Country Parson; Essays contributed 
to Fra9er^9 Magaeins and to Oood Words, By A. K. H. B. Crown 8yo.8«. 6d. 

The Oraver Thoughts of a Country Parson. By A. E. H. B. Fibst 
and Sboovd Sbbies, crown 8vo. 8«. 9eL each. 

Critical Essays of a Country Parson, selected from Essays con- 
tributed to .Fra«^« Jfo^odriiM. ByA.K.H.B. Crown 8yo. 8f. 6c{. 

Sunday Afternoons at the Parish Church of a Scottish University 
City. ByA.K.H.B. Crown 8vo. 8f. 6d. 

Lessons of Middle Age ; with some Account of Tarions Cities and 
Men. fiyA.K.H.B. Crown 8yo. St. 6d. 

Counsel and Comfort spoken from a City Pulpit. By A. K. H. B. 
Crown 8vo. price St. 6d. 

Changed Aspects of Unchanged Truths ; Memorials of St. Andrews 
Sundays. ByA.K.H3. Crown 8vo. 3«. 6d. 

Present-day Thoughts; Memorials of St. Andrews Sundays. By 
A.K.H.B. Crown 8to. St. 6d. 

8H0BT STUDIES on 6BEAT SUBJECTS. By Jakes Akthont 
Fboudb. M. a latti PpIIow of Exeter ColL Oxford. Third Edition. 8to. 12t. 
Secovd Sebies, nearly ready. 

LOBD MACAULATS MISCELLAHEOUS WBITIHGS:— 

LiBBABT Editiob. 2 Tolt. 8to. Portrait, 21«. 
Pboplb's Editiob. 1 YoL crown 8yo. 4t, 6d. 

The BEV. STDHET SMITH'S MISCELLAHEOUS WOBXS ; includ- 
ing his Contributions to the BtUnburgh Mevieto. Crown 8to. tit. 

The Wit and Wisdom of the Bct. Sydney Smith: a Selection of 
the most memorable Passages in his Writings and Conversation, lemo. St. 6d. 

TBACES of mSTOBT in the MAMES of PLACES; with a 
Vocabulary of the Boots out of which Names of Places in England and Wales 
are formed. By Platbll Edmvbbb. Crown 8yo. 7t. 6d. 

The ECLIPSE of FAITH ; or, a Visit to a Beligious Sceptic By 
Hbitbt Bogbbs. Twelfth Edition. Pep. 6«. 

Defence of the Eclipse of Faith, by its Author ; a rejoinder to Dr. 
Newman's J20p/ff. Third Edition. 'Fcp.St.9d. 

Selections from the Correspondence of B. E. H. Oreyson. By the 
same Author. Third Edition. Crown 8to. 7«. 6d. 

FAIOLIES of SPEECH, Four Lectures delivered at the Boyal 
Institution of Great Britain. By the Bev. P. W. Pabrab, MJL PJLS. 
Head Master of Marlborough College. Post 8yo. with Two Ms^ 8s. $d, 

CHIPS from a OEBXAH WOBXSHOP; being Essays on the Science 
of B«ligion, and on Mythology, Traditions, and Customs. B^ Max 
MthUiEB. MJL Ac. Foreign Member of the French Institute. 3 vols. 8yo.£2. 
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>1 Notaa. b; JOHX BtDjLBT KILL. 1 toU. Sio. price ESt. 
Ab DmODQCnOH to MXKTAI FHILOBOFET, on tha ladncti 
Hitbod. B7J.D.MoBBLL,K.A.IJU). 8TD,l£a. 



Tk* BIOKET of HEGEL : being the Hsgelian gjsteni in Origl 

Principle VoTin, and U>ttn. B; J. H. SriBLiia. 1 toU. lira, Kt, 
flir TiUiiUn Hunlltott ; beiog the PhiloKipb j of Ferceptiixi : i 

Anktyida. B; the una Author. Sto.IU. 

The smSB ftnd the INTELLECT. Bj Albxibsir Bum, UJ 

FrotnwT DtLoeliiiQ the CniTraBltyof Aberdeen. Third Edition. Svo. 1& 
Th* BKOnOES and tho WILL. By the esme Aothor. N< 
BdiHoD, prepuliig for publlntion. 
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MUTAL knl MORAL ICIEHCE; e Compendinm of Pfyeholo) 
■odKUca. Br the nine Author. Seound Edition. Grown Bra. lOi. td. 

10010, DEDTTCTITE and lEDrCTITE. B7 the same Aathor. 
Two PaXIS, CTown Btd. lOi. Od. Eioh Part nuf be lud •aperstel; i — 
Fast I. Otdfictioii, U. Past II. luductiou, 6*. td. 

TDCE and SPACE; a MeCaphjeical Essay. By Shadwokth ] 
HoDosos. (This work eoren the whole ground of Speoolatira FhUaBoplu 

The Theory ef Prsatioe ; an Ethics] InqniTy. By the ■) 

(Thii work, tnoonjuiictioii with the foregoing, oompleteB a ij: 

■ophy.) t Toll, aro price t*t. 
ITBOES AED FSEE; or, First Stepi toward! Boeial Seienee. I 

the Author of ' V3 I<if«. end VhU thai) I do with Itt ' Sto. price 1««^ U 
The PHILOBOPHT ef SECE88ITT ; or. Natural Law as applicable 

Xental, Hoial, and BocUI Bdenoe. By Caiaixt Bkat. Beoond Bdltic 

aTo.li. 
The EdneatioD ef the Taellsg;i and Afiotieni. By the lamo Anthe 

Thh^BditioB. S>o.U.ed. 
Om FoTOe, iti Keatal and Moral Correlatei. By the eaniB Astbo 

«TO.t«. 

A TBEATIBE eo HUXAH BATUES ; being an Attempt to Introdo 
the Bnerlmental lEatbod of Beasoninji into Koral anbleoti. Br Dati 
Hmo. Edited, with Note^ Ac b; T. H. Qwas, TeUow, and T. 1 
Oboib. Uta aoiiolar, of BalUol OoUece, Oifisd. [Ji* Ouprtm. 
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Astronomy, Meteorology, Popular Geography, &c. 

OUTLIirES of ASTBONOMT. Bj Sir J. F. W. Hbbtchel, Bart. 
MJL Tenth Edition, revised ; with OPlates and many Woodcati. Sra 18«. 

The 8UH ; BULSB, LIOHT, FIBE, and LIFE of the PLAHETABT 
SYSTEM. By Bichasd A. Proctos, BA, P.BAJ3. With 10 Plates (7 
oolonred) and 107 Fiffures on Wood. Crown 8yo. 14f. 

OTEEB W0BLD8 THAN 0TTB8 ; the Flnralitj of Worlds Studied 
under the Light of Becent Scientific Besearches. By the same Author 
Second Edition, with U Illustrations. Crown 8yo. 108. 6d. 

8AT1TBH and its SYSTEM. Bj the same Author. 8T0.withl4Flate8|14#. 

SCHALLEN'S SPECTBUM ANALYSIS, in its application to Terres- 
trial Substances and the Physical Constitution of the Heavenly Bodies. 
Translated by Jaitb and C. Lassbll ; edited by W. Hugoinb, LLJ).PJL8. 
Crown 8vo. with Illustrations. IN^arlp readu, 

CELESTIAL OBJECTS for COMMON TELESCOPES. By the Ber. 
T. W. Wbbb, ma. P JLA.S. Second Edition, revised, with a large Map of 
the Moon, and several Woodcuts. 16mo. U. M, 

NAVIGATION and NAUTICAL ASTBONOMY (Practical, Theoretical, 
Scientific) for the use of Students and Practical Men. By J. Mxbbhixld 
F JLA.S and H. Btbbs. 8vo. 14f. 

DOVE'S LAW of STOBMS, considered in connexion with the Ordfaiarj 
Movements of the Atmosphere. Translated hy B. H. Scott, M.A. T.CJ) 
8vo. 10«. ed. 

MKSULLOCH'S DICTIONABY, Geographical, Statistical, and Historical, 
of the various Countries, Places, and Principal Natural Objects in the World. 
New Edition, with the Statistical Information brought up to the latest 
returns by P. Maxtib. 4 vols. 8vo. with coloured Maps, £4 4f. 

A OENEBAL DICTIONABY of 6E06BAPHY, DescriptlTe, Physical, 
Statirtical, and Historical : forming a complete Oasetteer of the World. By 
A.KbithJohb8Tob,LIiJ). PJLGJS. Revised Edition. 8vo.8lJ.iii. 

A MANUAL of 6E0GBAPHY, Physical, Industrial, and Political. 
By W. HuOEBS, PJLGJS. With 6 Maps. Pcp.7«.6d. 

The STATES of the BIVEB PLATE : their Industries and Commerce. 
By WiLFBiD Latham, Buenos Ayres. Second Edition, revised. 8vo. 12c 

MAITNDEB'S TBEASTTBY of OEOGBAPHY, Physical, Historical, 
Descriptive, and Political. Edited by W. Huoebs, PJLOJS. Beviaed 
Edition, with 7 Maps and 16 Plates. Pep. U. cloth, or Of. 6d. bound in calf 



Natural History and Popular Science. 

SLEMENTABY TBEATISE on PHYSICS, Experimental and Applied. 
Translated and edited from Oajtot's BlSmetUt de PJufiique (with the Au- 
thor's sanction) by E. Atkibsob, PhJ). P.CJ8. New Edition, revised 
and enlarged ; with a Coloured Plate and 680 Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 16«. 

The ELEMENTS of PHYSICS or NATUBAL PHILOSOPHY. By 
Nbil Abbott^MJ). P JLS. Physician BxtraordhmTy to the Queen. Sixth 
Bdition. rewriiten and oomplfted. Two Parts. 8vo. 81«. 
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80UHD : a Course of Eight Lectures delivered at the Royal Institnlioi 
of Great Britain. By JoHir Ttitdall, LL.D. F.B.S. New Edition, crow; 
8vo. with Portrait of M. Chladni and 169 Woodcuts, price 98, 

HEAT a MOBE of MOTIOK. By Professor John Ttndall, LL.B 
P.BhS. Pourth Edition. Crown 8vo. with Woodcuts, 10«. 6d. 

BESEABCHES on DIAMA6NETISM and HAGKE-CBTSTALLK 
ACTION ; including the Question of Diamagnetic Polarity. By the sam 
Author. With 6 Plates and many Woodcut:!. 8vo. price 14f . 

FBOFESSOB TTNDALL'S ESSATS on the USE and UXIT of th 
IMAGINATION in SCIENCE. Being the Second Edition, with Addition! 
of his Discourse on the Scientific Use of the Imagination. Svo. Ss,, 

NOTES of a COUBSE of SEVEN LECTUBES on ELECTBICA: 
PHENOMENA and THEORIES, delivered: at the BK>yal Institutioi 
A.D. 1870. By Professor Ttkdall. Crown 8yo. 1«. sewed, or Is, 6d. cloth. 

NOTES of a COUBSE of NINE LECTUBES on LIGHT delivered at tfa 
Boyal Institution, a.d. 1869. By the same Author. Crown 8yo. price 1 
sewed, or Is. Qd, cloth. 

LIGHT : Its Influence on Life and Health, By Forbes WnroLOin 
M.D. D.C Ji. Oxon. (Hon.). Pep. Svo. 6s. 

A TBEATISE on ELECTBICITT, in Theory and Practice. By I 
Db la. Biyb, Prof, in the Academy of Gtoneva. Translated by CY. Waucs: 
P.B.S. 8 vols. 8vo. with Woodcuts, £3 13f. 

The BEGIHHIHG: iti When and iti How. By Mdnqo Pontoi 
P.B.S.E. Post Svo. with very numerous Illustrations, price 189. 

The E0BCE8 of the UNIYEESE. By George Berwick, M.I 
Post Svo. 6s, 

The COBBELATION of PHYSICAL EOBCES. By W. B. Orot] 
Q.C. Y.PJLS. Pifth Edition, revised, and followed by a Discourse on Coi 
tmuity. Svo. 109. Qd, The Discourse on Ckmtinuity, separately, 29. 6d. 

XANUAL of GEOLOGY. By S. Hauohton, M.D. F.R.S. Revise 
Edition, with 66 Woodcuts. Pep. 79. Qd, 

▼AN DEB HOEVEN'S HANDBOOK of ZOOLOGY. Translated froi 
the Second Dutch Edition by the Bev. W. Clare, U J). P.B.S. 2 yols. 8v 
with 24 Plates of Figures, 609. 

Professor OWEH'S LECTUBES on the COXPABATIVE AHATOK 

and Physiology of the Invertebrate Animals. Second Edition, with % 
Woodcuts. Svo. 2l9. 



The COHPABATIVE AKATOMY and PHYSIOLOGY of the YEBTl 
brate Animals. By Richard Oweit, P.R.S. D.C.L. With l,<i72 Woo 
cuts. 3 Vols. Svo. £3 1 39. Qd. 

The OBIGIN of CIVILISATIOH and the PBIMITIVE CONDITIO 

of MAN ; Mental and Social Condition of Savages. By Sir John Lvbbog 
Bart. M.P. P.R.S. Second Edition, with 25 Woodcuts. Svo. price 169. 

The PBimTITE IHHABITANTS of SCANDINAVIA: containing 
Description of the Implements, Dwellings, Tombs, and Mode of Living 
the Savages in the North of Europe during the Stone Age. By Syi 
NiLSBOir. With 16 Plates ofPigures and 8 Woodcuts. Svo. 189. 
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BIBLE ANIMALS ; being a Description of everj Living Creature 
mentioned in the Scriptures, from the Ape to the Coral. By the Rer. J. G. 
Wood, M JL FJj.S. With about 100 Vignettes on Wood, 8vo. 21». 

HOMES WITHOUT HANDS: a Description of tbe Habitations of 
Animals, classed according to their Principle of Construction. By Rer. 
J. G. Wood, M.A. F JLS. With about 140 Vignettes on Wood, 8to. 21«. 

A FAMILIAR HISTORY of BIRDS. By E. Stanlbt, D.D. F.B.S. 
late Lord Bishop of Norwich. Seventh Edition, with Woodcuts. Fcp. St. M, 

The HARMONIES of NATURE and UNITY of CREATION. By Dr. 

Gbobgb Habtwio. 8vo. with numerous Illustrations, IBs* 

Tbe SEA and iti LIVING WONDERS. By tbe same Author. Third 
(English) Edition. 8vo. with many Illustrations, 21s. 

The TROPICAL WORLD. By Dr. Geo. Hartwig. With 8 Chromo- 
xylographs and 172 Woodcuts. 8vo. 2l8, 

The POLAR WORLD ; a Popular Description of Man and Nature in tbe 
Arctic and Antarctic Regions of the Globe. By Dr. GBesOB Hastwio. 
With 8 Chxomoiylographs, 8 Maps, and 85 Woodcuts. 8vo. 21«. 

KIRBY and 8PENCF8 INTRODUCTION to ENTOMOLOGY, or 

Elements of the Natural EUstory of Insects. 7th Edition. Crown 8vo.6«. 

MAUNDER'S TREASURY of NATURAL HISTORY, or Popular 
Dictionary of Zoology. Revised and corrected by T. S. Cobbolo. MJ). 
Fcp. with 900 Woodcuts, es. doth, or Of. QcL bound in calf. 

The TREASURY of BOTANY, or Popular Dictionary of the Vegetable 
Kingdom : including a Glossary of Botanioal Terms. Edited by J. Lindlbt, 
F.R.S. and T. Moobe, F.L.S. assisted by eminent Contributors. With 274 
Woodcuts and 20 Steel Plates. Two Fftrts, fcp. 12*. doth, or 198. calf. 

The ELEMENTS of BOTANY for FAMILIES and SCHOOLS. 

Tenth Edition, revised by Thomas Moobb, P Ji.S. Pop. with 164 Wood- 
cuts. 2a, M, 

The ROSE AMATEUR'S GUIDE. By Thokas Bitebs. Ninth 
Edition. Pcp.4f. 

The BRITISH FLORA; comprising the Phienogamoufl or Flowering 
Plants and the Perns. By Sir W. J. Hookeb, £h. and G. A. Walkbb- 
ABif OTT. LL.D. 12mo. with 12 Plates, 148. 

LOUDON'S ENCYCLOPEDIA of PLANTS ; comprising the Spedfic 
Character, Description, Culture, History^ &c. of all the Plants found in 
Great Britain. With upwards of 12,000 Woodcuts. 8vo.42«. 

MAUNDER'S SCIENTIFIC and LITERARY TREASURY. New 

Edition, thoroughly revised and in great part re«written, with above 1,000 
new Articles, by J. T. JoHirsoir, Corr. M.2.S. Pep. 89. cloth, or 98, M, calf. 

A DICTIONARY of SCIENCE, LITERATURE, and ART. Fourth 
Edition, re-edited by W. T. Bbavdb (the ori^nal Author), aod Gbobob W* 
Cox, MJk. assisted by contributors of eminent Sdentific and Literary 
Acquirements. 8 vols, medium 8vo. price eSs, doth« 
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Chemistry^ Medicine^ Surgery^ and the 

Allied Sciences. 

A DICnONABT of CHEXISTBT and the Allied Branches of other 
SdencM. By Heitbt Watts, P.B..8. assisted by eminent Ck>ntribntor8. 
Complete in 5 yols. medium 8to. £7 3«. 

ELEMENTS of CHEITISTBT, Theoretical and Practical. Bj W. Axlbn 
MiLLxa, M.D. lat e Prof, of Chemistry, King*? Coll. London. FourtU 
Edition. 8 vols. 8vo. £3. Pabt I. CHBMiciLL Physics, 15«. Past II. 
IxrOBGAE^ic Chemistby, 218, Pabt III. OsGAirio Chemistby, 24«. 

A HAKTTAL of CHEITISTBT, Descriptive and Theoretical By 
William OnLiira, M.B. P.B.S. Pabt 1. 8vo. 9«. Pabt 11. just ready, 

OUTLINES of CHEMISTBT ; or, Brief Notes of Chemical Facts. 
By William Odling, M.B. P.B.S. Crown 8yo. 7«. 6d. • 

A Coarse of Practical Chemistry, for the use of Medical Students. 
By the same Author. New Edition, with 70 Woodcuts. Crown Syo. Is. Qd. 

Lectures on Animal Chemistiy, delivered at the Royal College of 
Physicians in 1885. By the same Author. Crown 8vo 4s, 6d. 

Lectures on the Chemical Changes of Carhon. Delivered at the 
Boyal Institution of Great Britain. By the same Author. Crown 8vo. 
price 49. 9d, 

A TREATISE on HEDICAL ELECTBICITT, THEOBETICAL and 

PRACTICAL ; and its Use in the Treatment of Paralysis, Neuralgia, and 
other Diseases. By Jrxius Althatts. M.D. &o. Second Edition, revised 
and partly re-written. Post Svo. with Plate and 2 Woodcuts, price 15s, 

The DIAGNOSIS, FATHOLOGT, and TREATMENT of DISEASES 

of Women; including the Diagnosis of Pr^ancy. By Gbaily Hewitt, 
M J). Second Edition, enlarged ; with 116 Woodcut Illustrations. Svo. 24«. 

LECTURES on the DISEASES of INFANCY and CHILDHOOD. By 

Chables West, M.D. &c. Pifth Edition, revised and enlarged. 8vo. 16«. 

A STSTEH of SURGERT, Theoretical and Practical. In Treatises 
by Various Authors. Edited by T. Holmes, M Jk. &c. Sunreon and Lecturer 
on Surgery at St. George's Hospital, and Surgeon-in-Chief to the Metro- 
politan Police. Second Edition, thoroughly revised, with numerous Illus- 
trations. 6 vols. 8vo. £5 5s* 

The SURGICAL TREATMENT of CHILDREN'S DISEASES. By 
T. Holmes, M.A. &c. late Surgeon to the Hospital for Sick Children. 
Second Edition, with 9 Plates and 112 Woodcuts. Svo. 21«. 

LECTURES on the PRINCIPLES and PRACTICE of PHYSIC. By 

Sir Thomas Watson. Bart. M.D. New Edition in October. 

LECTURES on SURGICAL PATHOLOGY. By James Paget, F.R.S. 

Third Edition, revised and rc*edited by the Author and Professor 
W. TUBITEB, M.B. Svo. with 131 Woodcuts, 2ls. 

COOPER'S DICTIONARY of PRACTICAL SURGERY and Encydo- 

pffidia of Surgical Science. New Edition, brought down to the present time. 
By S. A. ItAiTE, Surgeon to St. Mary's Hospital, assisted l^ various Eminent 
Surgeons. Vol. U. Svo. completiug the work. lln the press. 
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On CHBOHIO BBOHCHITIS, especially as connected with GOUT, 
EMPHYSEMA, and DISEASES of the HEART. By E. Hbadlax 
GiusBNnow. M J). F.R.C.P. &o. 8vo. 7s, M, 

The CLIXATE of the SOUTH of FRANCE ai SUITES to INVALIDS ; 
with Notioet of Mediterranean and other Winter Stations. B/ C. T. 
WiLLLAics, MJL. M.D. Oxon. Assistant-Physician to the Hospital for Con- 
sumption at Brompton. Second Edition. Crown Syo. 89. 

REPORTS on the PROGRESS of PRACTICAL and SCIENTIFIC 
MEDICINE in DifTerent Parts of the World, from June 1868, to June 1889. 
Edited by HoBics Dobbll, M J), assisted by numerous and distinguished 
Coadjutors. 8vo. 189. 

PULMOHART COHSUMPTIOH ; its Natnre, Treatment, and Duration 
exemplified by an Analysis of One Thousand Cases selected from upwards of 
Twenty Thousand. By C. J. B.;WiLLjiLM8, M J). F.R.S. and C. T. Williams, 
MA. MJ). Oxon. INearly ready, 

CLINICAL LECTURES on DISEASES of the LIVER, JAUNDICE, 
and ABDOMINAL DROPSY. By Chablbb Muschibov, MJ). Post 8vo. 
with 26 Woodcuts, 10«. 6d, 

ANATOMT, DESCRIPTIVE and SURGICAL. By Henrt Gray, 
FJLS. With about 400 Woodcuts fh)m Dissections. Pifth Edition, by 
T. HoLHBS. M.A. Cantab, with a new Introduction by.the Editor. Royal 
8yo. 28«. 

CLINICAL NOTES on DISEASES of the LARTNX,-mTestigated and 
treated with the assistance of the Laryngoscope. By W. MiSCET, MJ). 
F.R.S. Crown 8vo. with 5 Lithographs, 89. 

OUTLINES of PHTSIOLOGT, Haman and Comparatiye. By John 
Makbhalt., P.R.C.S. Surveon to the University College HospitaL 2 vols, 
crown 8vo. with 128 Woodcuts. 82«. 

ESSAYS on PHYSIOLOGICAL SXTBJECTS. By Gilbnet W. Child, 
M.A. Second Edition, revised, with Woodcuts. Crown SfOwTt. 8(1. 

PHYSIOLOGICAL ANATOMY and PHYSIOLOGY of XAV. By the 

late R. B. Todd, M J). P.R.S. and W. Bowmav, P.R& of King's College. 
With numerous Illustrations. YoL. II. 8va 28«. 

Vol. L New Edition by Dr. Lioitbl S. Bbalb, P.R.S.in ooone of publi- 
cation; Past L with 8 Plates, 7«. 8d. 

COPLAND'S DICTIONARY of PRACTICAL MEDICINE, abridged 
firom the larfi^r work and throughout brought down to the present State 
of Medical Science. 8vo. S8«. 

REIMANN'8 HANDBOOK of ANILINE and iti DERITATIVE8; 

a Treatise on the Manufacture of Aniline and Aniline Colours. Edited by 
WiLLLiK CsooEES, F.R.S. With 5 Weodouts. 8vo. 10«. ed. 

On the MANUFACTURE of BEET-ROOT SUGAR in ENGLAND 
and IRELAND. By WiLUAic CnooEBS, PJELS. Crown 8to. with 11 
Woodcuts, 8«. Qd. 

A MANUAL of MATERIA MEDICA and THERAPEUTICS, abridged 
flrom Dr. P]niBm.'s JSZtfrn^n^byP. J.Paxxb, MJ). assisted by R. BajTUi , 
M.R.C.S. and by R. WASiirGTO v, P JLS. 8to. with 90 Woodcuts, 2U. 

THOMSON'S COHSPECTUS of the BRITISH PHARMACOP(EIA. 

25th Edition, corrected by E. Llotd Bixebtt, M J). 18mo. price 8«. 
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The Fine Arts, and Illustrated Editions. 

nr TAXBTUXS; Ketnna &om lh« Elf-World. Bj Eicukd 
DoTLB. 'WlthkFoonbjW.AuJVaiUM. With Biileen Plitei, eoutainiiiB 
Thirtj-fii l>e^gni printed ill ColoDn. fo'Oo.SU. td. 

UFB Of JOH> eiBSOH, E.A. KVIPTOB. Edhed bj Ladj 

BabtkuB. Sto. 10*. M. 
Iha LOBD'I PKAYER IILU8TBATZI) bj F. B. Fickkewhj, R.A. 

■od Hbist AuoKD. DJ>. ]}«>a of CuiMrtmr;. Imp.Mo. price Sl>. clotli. 
XATSBULS for a HIBTQ:^T of OH FADTTDre. By Sir Chabi^ 

Locks Eibti.ixi, tometlme President of the Sajtl AcMdtaat. t toU. 

8to, price tM. 

E&L7-H01TB LECTTTXES OB Uie EISTOET and PBACTICE of Ul* 

Floe ud Omamental Art*. B; WllluM B. Scoit. New Edition, rerlaed 

b7 the Author i with MWoodculaf Crown Sto. 8*. Sd. 
ALBEBT DVXEK, HIS LITE and WOEKB; iodading Auto- 

biwapUal Papen and Complete Cata1oKne& B7 Vitum S. 8co«t, 

WiUiBlxEhiliiiiEibTtluAatbor.uidotherlUiutratioDs. Sro.lU. 
ajX LECTTEES oil HAEKOET, delivered at the Bojal Inatitation 

of Qnat Britain in tbe Tear 1887. By 6. A. lUOAKkDr. With nnme. 

nnu engraved Huilcal Eiamplea uid SpeotineTU. Sro. IDs. ed. 
n* OEOEALB EOOE tor EESLAED : the HjmiM tntnslated hj 

HlnCWincwoBTSi the tune* amntted br FroLW. B. BsnnTT and 

Otto QouwcHMiDi. Fop.tta.l2f.(l(l. 
Tho HEW TESTAKEET, illoitrated with Wood EagtKnagt after Um 

Early HMtera.ahiefl; or the Italian SchooL OTDWiitta.ai«.oloUi,|Ut top 

or £B S*. alegantly bound in moroooo. 

ITBA QEBKAEICA ; the Chriitioa Tear. Tmulatad by CATHBBm 

WiKKWoBTB : with US' DlDitrationa on Wood drawn b]> i. LlteHlOK, 

F;B.A. «o.ai«. 
LTBA eSRKAEICA 1 the Christiaii lAt*. Tratulaled by CArBKButa 

WIHRITOBTS : with abont 200 Woodout Illuilmtioiub; I. LsiOBioi, PAA, 

and other ArtlMi. 4to. tli. 
Tko LIFE of MAE ITKBOLISED by the MOETHS of the TEAS. 

TBitn]ectedbva.PisoT: niuitraHoni onWood fromOrigiaalQeeigDalv 

J. LaiQHTOB.f.BA. 4to.4£(. 
CATS' and TAELIE'B MOEAL SKBiEKS ; with Aphorisms, Adages, 

and Prorerbi of all Natlonii. in lUnetnitioni on Wood by J. Lsiaarox, 

F.S.A. Text leleoted br K. PiooT, Imperial Svd. SU. Oif. 
SHAESPEAErS lIIDBTTMICEB-ITiaHTS DBEAK, mtiBtmted 

with U BUhauettM or^Bh^ow-Picture* by P. SohxwkJl. engraved on Wood 

By Mrs. Jakbaon. 
Lagenda of tht Balati and Mutyrs. FifUi Edition, witb Ifl 

Btohingi and IST Woodeuta, S voli.square erown Bto. Slf. td. 
Lagend* of tha Monattio Orden. Third Edition, with II Etching! 
and U Woodeuta. 1 toL aquara orown Bro. lit. 

legondi of tha Kadonna. Third Edition, with S7 Etchings and 165 

WoodoutH. 1 ToL Hqnare crown flro. na. 
The Hiatory of Oar Lard, with that of hii Types and Frecanofa. 
Compteled by Lad; XAsrUXa. Beviied Bdition, with 31 Btchlw* and 
181 Woodniti, STol9.BqiureBniwn8TO.42t. 
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The Useful Arts^ Manufactures^ &c. 

HISTOBT of the GOTHIC BEVIVAL ; an Attempt to shew how far 
the taste for Mediaeval Architecture was retained in England daring the 
last two centuries, and has been re>deve)oped in the present. By Ghasles 
L. Eastlaee, Architect. With many Illustrations. INearly ready. 

GWIirS ENGYGLOPiEDIA of ABCHITEGTTISE, with above 1,600 
Engravings on Wood. Fifth Edition, revised, and enlarged l^ Wtatt 
Pafwobth. 8vo. 52«. 6(2. 

A MANTTAL of ABGHITECTTTBE : being a Concise History and 
Explanation of the principal Styles of European Architecture, Ancient, 
Mediaeval, and Renaissance; with their chief variations, and a Glossary of 
Technical Terms. By Thomas Mitchell. Crown 8vo. with 150 Wood- 
cuts, 109. 6(2. 

ITALIAN SCULFTOBS ; bemg a History of Sculpture in NoMhem, 

Southern, and Eastern Italy. By G. 0. PBSEnra. With 30 Etchii^s and 
13 Wood Engravings. Imperial 8yo. 42«. 

TUSCAH SCTTLFT0B8, their LItob, Works, and Times. With 45 
Etchings and 28 Woodcuts from Original Drawings and Photographs. By 
the same Author. 2 vols, imperial 8vo. 63«. 

HINTS on HOUSEHOLD TASTE in FTJBNITTTBE, UFHOLSTEBT, 

and other Details. By Chasles L. EASTLAtCE, Architect. Second Edition, 
with about 90 Illustrations. Square crown 8vo. Vis. 

The ^NGINEEB'S HANDBOOK; explainuig the Principles which 
should guide the Young Engineer in the Construction of Machinery, By 
C. S. LowiTDBS. Post 8vo. U. 

FBINCIFLES of HEGHANISM, designed for the Use of Students in 
the Universities, and for Engineering Students generaUy. By B. 
Willis, M.A. P.K.S. &c. Jacksonian Professor in the University ef Cam- 
bridge. Second Edition, enlarged ; with 374 Woodcuts. 8vo. 18«. 

LATHE3 and TTJBNING, Simple, Mechanical, and OBNAMENTAL. 
By W. Henbt Nobthcott. With about 240 Illustrations on Steel and 
Wood. 8val8«. 

UBE'S DICTI0NAB7 of ABTS, MANXTFACTTTBES, and MINX3. 
Sixth Edition, chiefly rewritten and greatly enlarged by Robbst Hubt, 
FJELS. assisted by numerous Contributors eminent in Science and the 
Arts, and fiuniliar with Mannfaotures. With above 2,000 Woodcuts. StoIs. 
medium 8vo. price £4 14f . 6d. 

HANDBOOK of FBACTICAL TELEOBAPHT, published with the 
sanction of the Chairman and Directors of the Electric and Intematienal 
Telegraph Company, and adopted by the Department of Telegraphs for 
India. By B. 8. Cttllbt. Fourth Edition, nearly ready. 

ENGYCLOFSDIA of CIVIL ENOINEEBING, Historical, Theoretical, 
andPracticaL By E. Cbbst, O.E. "^th above 8,000 Woodcuts. 8T0.4Sf. 

TBEATISE on MILLS and MILLWOBZ. By Sir W. FaibbaibBi 
F.B.S. New Edition, with 18 Plates and 822 Woodcuts. 2 voU. 8vo. 82t. 

VSEFTTL INFOBHATION for ENOINEEBS. By the same Author. 
FntST, Sbcobd, and Thibd Sbbibb, with many Plates and Woodcuts. 
8 vols, crown 8vo. 10«. 6d. each. 
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The APPLICATION of CAST and WBOUGHT IBOH to BnUdinff 
PurpoHen. By Sir W. Faibbaibit, F.B.S. Fourth Edition, onUurged; with 
6 Plates and 118 Woodcuts. 8vo. price 189. 

IBON SHIP BUILDING, its History and Progress, as comprised in a 
Scries of Experimental Researches. By the same Author. With 4 Plates and 

130 Woodcuts. 8V0. 18«. 

A TBEATISE on the STEAK ENGINE, in its yarions Applicationi 
to Mines, Mills, Steam Navigation, Bailwaysand Agriculture. By J. Boitsfb, 
C.E. Eighth Edition : with Portrait, 37 Plates, and 646 Woodcuts. 4to. 42#. 

CATECHISU of the STEAM ENGINE, in its yarions Applications to 
Mines, Mills, Steam Navigation, Bailways, and Agriculture. By the same 
Author. With 89 Woodcuts. Fcp. 6«. 

HANDBOOK of the STEAM ENGINE. Bj the same Anthor, forming a 
Kbt to the Catechism of the Steam Engine, with 67 Woodcuts. Fcp. 9«. 

BOUBNFS REGENT IMPROVEMENTS in the STEAM ENGINE in its 

various applications to Mines, Mills, Steam Navigation, Railways, and Agri- 
culture. Boing a Supplement to the Author's * Catechism of the Steam 
Engine.' By John Boubkb, C.E. New Edition, including many New 
ExamT>los ; with 124 Woodcuts. Fcp. 8vo. 6». 

A TREATISE on the SCREW PROPELLER, SCREW VESSELS, and 

Screw Engines, as adapted for purposes of Peace and War; with Notices 
of other Bfethods of Propulsion. Tables of the Dimensions and Performance 
of Screw Steamers, and detailed Spocifications of Ships and Engines. By 
J. BouBNB, C.E. New Edition, with 64 Plates and 287 Woodcuts. 4to. 63«. 

EXAMPLES of MODERN STEAM, AIR, and GAS ENGINES of 
the most Approved Types, as employed for Pumping, for Driving Machinery, 
for Locomotion, and for Agriculture, minutely and practically described. 
By JoHir BoxmiTB, C.E. In course of publication in 24 Parts, price 28, ed^ 
each, forming One volume 4to. with about 60 Plates and 400 Woodcuts. 

A HISTORY of the MACHINE-WROTTGHT HOSIERY and LACS 

ManuftK^ures. By William Fblkiit, FX.S. F.S.S. Boyal 8va 218. 
PRACTICAL TREATISE on METALLURGY, adapted from the last 
German Edition of Professor Kebl's Metallurgy by W.CBOOKBS,F.R.S.fto. 
and £. BOhbio, PhJ). M.E. With 625 Woodcuts. 3 vols. 8vo. prioa£4 Ids. 

MITCHELL'S MANUAL of PRACTICAL ASSAYING. Third Edi- 

tion, for the most part re-written, with all the recent Discoveries inoor* 
porated, by W. Cbooees, F.B.S. With 188 Woodcuts. 8vo. 28«. 

The ART of PERFUMERY ; the History and Theory of Odonrs, and 
the Methods of Extracting the Aromas of Plants. By Dr. PiBSSB, F.0.8. 
Ttiird Edition, with 63 Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. 10«. 6d. 

Chemical, Natnral, and Physical Magio, for Juveniles during the 
Holidays. By the same Author. Third Edition, with 88 Woodcuts. Pop. 6s. 

LOUDON'S ENCYCLOPEDIA of AGRICULTURE: comprising the 
Ji>iying-out, Improvement, and Management of Landed Property, and the 
Cultivation and Economy of the Productions of Agriculture. With l,loe 
Woodcuts. 8vo. 21«. 

London's Encyclopedia of Gardening : comprising the Theory and 
Practice of Horticiilture, Floriculture, Arboriculture, and Landscape Gar» 
dening. With 1,000 Woodcuts. 8vo. 21«. 

BAYLDON'S ART of VALUING RENTS and TILLAGES, and Claims 

of Tenants upon Quitting Farms, both at Michaelmas and Lidjr-Day. 
Eighth Edition, revised l^ J. C.MoBTOir. 8vo.l0«.6(f, 
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Eeligious and Moral Works. 

CONSIDERATIONS on the REVISION of the ENGLISH NEW 
TESTAMENT. By 0. J. Ellicott, D.D. Lord Bishop of Gloucester and 
Bristol. Post Svo. price 58, 6d. 

An EXPOSITION of the 89 ARTICLES, Historical and Doctrinal. 
By E. Hasoli) Bbowite, D J). Lord Bishop of Ely. Seventh Edit. Svo. 16s, 

The LIFE and EPISTLES of ST. PAUL. Br the Bev. W. J. 
CoirrBEABB, M Jk., and the Very Rev. J. S. Howso v, D J). Dean of Chester :— 

LiBBAXT Editiov, With all the Original Illustrations, Maps, Landscapes 
on SteeU Woodcuts, &c. 2 vols. 4ta 48«. 

IvTBSMBDiATB Editioit, With a Selection of Maps, Plates, and Woodcuts. 
8 vols, square crown Svo. 31«. ed, ■ 

STUDBiTT'a Editiov, revised and condensed, with 46 Illustrations and 
Maps. 1 vol. crown Svo. price 9s. 

The VOYAGE and SHIPWRECK of ST. PATTL; with Dissertations 
on the Life and Writings of St. Luke and the Ships and Navigation of the 
Ancients. By James Smith, E.R.S. TUrd Edition. Crown Svo. 10«. 6d. 

A CRITICAL and GRAMMATICAL COMIEENTART on ST. PAUL'S 
Epistles. By C. J. Ellicott, D J>. Lord Bishop of Gloucester & BristoL Svot 

GalatianS) Fourth Edition, St. Sd, 

Spheeians, Fourth Edition, 8«. 6i. 

Pastoral Epistles, Fourth Edition, 10«. 6d, 

Philippians, Colossians, and Philemon, Third Edition, 10«. 6d 

Thessalonians, Third Edition, 7s.\6d. 

HISTORICAL LECTURES on the LIFE of OUR LORD JESUS 

CHRIST : being the Hulsean Lectures for 1869. By C. J. Ellicott, D.D. 
Lord Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol. Pifth Edition. Svo. price 128, 

EVIDENCE of the TRUTH of the CHRISTIAN RELIGION derived 
firom the Literal Fulfilment of Prophecy. By Alexaitdeb Keith, D.D 
37th Edition, with numerous Plates, in square Svo.^ lis, 6d, ; also the 89th 
Edition, in post Svo. with 5 Plates, 6«. 

History and Destiny of the World and Church, according to 

Scripture. By the same Author. Square Svo. with 40 Illustrations, lOs. 

An INTRODUCTION to the 8TUDT of the NEW TESTAMENT, 

Critical, Bxegetical, and Theological. By the Rev. 8. DAyi]>soir, DJD. 
LL.D. 2 vols. Svo. 30s, 

HARTWELL HORNE'S INTRODUCTION to the CRITICAL 8TUDT 

and Knowledge of the Holy Scriptures, as last revised; with 4 Maps and 
22 Woodcuts and Facsimiles. 4 vols. Svo. 42«. 

Home's Compendions latrodnction to the Study of the Bihle. Ke« 
edited by the Rev. John Atee, MJL With Maps, &c. Post Svo. G«. 

HISTORT of the KARAITE JEWS. By WnxiAM Harris Rule, 
D J). Post Svo. price 7s, 6d, 
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XWALD'S mSTOBT of ISRAEL to the DSATH of MOSES. Trans- 
l»ted from the German. Edited, with a Preface and an Appendix, by BusseIiL 
Mjistifeau, M Jk. Second Edition. 2 vols. Svo, 2i8. 

The HISTOBT and LITEBATUBE of the ISBAELITE8, according 
to the Old Testament and the Apocrypha. By G. Db Bothsohild and 
A. Db Boxhsohtld. Second Edition, revised. 2 toIs. post 8vo. with Two 
Maps, price 128. 6d, 

The 9EE of BOME in the MIDDLE AGES. By the Bev. Obwau) 
J. Bbichbl, B.OX. and M.A. 8vo. price 189. 

The EVIDEKCE for the PAP ACT, as derived from the Holy Scrip- 
tures and fh)m Primitive Antiquity. By the Hon. Colib LnmsAT. 8Vo. 
price 12«. 6(2. 

The TBEASTTBT of BIBLE EKOWLEDGE; being a Dictionary of the 
Books, PersonS) Places. Events, and other matters of which mention is made 
in Holy Scripture. By Bev. J. Atrb, MA. With Maps, 16 Plates, and 
numerous Woodcuts. Pep. 8vo. price 68, cloth, or 98. 6d. neatly bound in calf. 

The GBEEK TESTAMENT; with Notes, Grammatical andExegetical. 
By the Bev. W. Webbtbb, M.A. and the Bev. W. P. WxuazrsoB, MA. 
2 vols. 8vo. £2 4«. 

EVEBTDAT SCBIPTUBE DIFPICTTLTIES explained and illustrated. 
By J. E.Pbbscott, MJL. yoL.L Matthew and JUark; Vol. II. Luke and 
John, 2 vols. 8vo. 98, each. 

The PENTATEUCH and BOOK of JOSHUA CBITICALLTEXAMIKEB. 
By the Bight Bev. J. W. Colbbso, D.D. Lord Bishop of NataL People's 
Edition, in 1 voL crown 8vo. 6«. or in 6 Parts, 1«. each. 

SIX SEBMONS on the POTJB CABDINAL VIBTUES (Fortitade, 
Justice, Prudence, Temperance) in relation to the Public and Private Life of 
Catholics ; with Preface and Appendices. By the Bev. Obby Shiflbt, MA . 
Grown 8vo. with Prontispiece, price 78. 6d. 

The POBMATION of CHBISTENDOM. By T. W. Allibs. Fabts L 

and II. 8vo. price lU, each Part. 

ENGLAND and CHBISTENDOMI. By Archbishop Makniho, D.D. 

■, . Post 8vo. price 10«. 6<2. 

CHBISTENDOM'S DITIStONS, Part L, a Philosophic^ Sketeh of 
the Divisions of the Christian Pamily in East and West. By Edmusd S. 
PVOULKBS. Post 8vo. price 78, 6d. 

Christendom's Divisions^ Part IL Greeks and Lafins, being a His- 
-\ i tory of their Dissensions and Overtures for Peace down to the Beformation. 

, By the same Author. Post 8vo. 15«. 

^ The HIDDEN WISDOM of GHBIST and the KEY of KNOWLEDGE ; 

!{ or, History of the Apocrypha. By Eeitest Db Bxjnsen. 2 vols. 8vo. 28*. 

The KEYS of ST. PETEB ; or, the House of Rechab, connected with 
the History of Symbolism and Idolatry. By the same Author. 8vo. 14*. 

The TYPES of GENESIS, briefly considered as Bevealing the 
Development of Human Nature. By Abobbw .Jukes. Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 78, Qd. 

The Second Death and the Eestitntion of All Things, with some 
Preliminary Bemarks pn the Nature and Inspiration of Holy Scripture. 
By the same Author. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 8«. 6d, 
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A VIEW of the SCBIFTTTBE BEVELATIOKS COKCESinKG a 
PUTUEB STATE. By Bichaed WHi.TELT, DJ). late Archbishop of 
Dublin. Ninth Edition. Fcp.8vo.6s. 

The FOWEB of the SOUL over the BOBT. By Gbobqb Moobe 
M.D. M JLC J^Ji. &c. Sixth Edition. Crown 8vo. 8«. (kJ. 

THOBOHTS for the AGE. By Elizabeth M. Sewbll, Aathor oi 
* Amy Herbert ' &c. Second Edition, revised. Fcp. 8vo. price 5«. 

Pai8in|p Thonghti on Beligion. By the same Aathor. Fcp. Svo. 5s, 

Self-Examination before Confinnation. By the same Author. S2mo. 

price U, 6d, 
Beadings for a Month Preparatory to Confirmation, from Writers 

oftheEarlyand English Church. By the same Author. Fcp. 49. 
Beadingi for Every Bay in Lent, compiled from the Writings of 

Bishop Jesbmt Tatxob. By the same Author. Fcp.6«. 

Preparation for the Holy Communion; the Devotioiis chiefly from 
the works of Jebemt Tatlob. By the same Author. 82mo. Zs. 

THOUGHTS for the HOLT WEEK for Toung Persons. By the Author 

of 'Amy Herbert.' New Edition. Fcp. Svo. £«. 
PBIBCIPLES of EBBCATIOB Brawn from Nature and Bevelation, 

and applied to Female Education in the Upper Classes. By the Author 

of * Amy Herbert.' 2 vols. fcp. 12*. 6cL 

The WIPE'S MAinJAL; or, Prayers, Thoughts, and Songs on Several 

Occasions of a Matron's Life. By the Bev. W. Calvebt, M JL. Crown Svo. 
price 10*. Qd, 

8IBGEBS and 80BGS of the CHBBCH : being Biographical Sketches 
of the Hymn-Writers in all the principal Collections; with Notes on their 
Psalms and Hymns. By Josiah Milleb, M JL. Second Edition, enlarged. 
Post Svo. price 10*. 6d. 

LTBA GEBMANIGA, translated from the German by Miss C. Wdik- 
WOBTH. FiBST Sebies, Hymns for the Sundays and Chief Festivals. 
Second Sebies, the Christian Life. Fcp. 3*. 6d. each Sebieb. 

< SPIBITirAL SOHGS ' for the 8TJKBAT8 and HOLIBATS through- 
out the Tear. By J. S. B. Monsell, LL J). Yicar of Egham and Bund Dean. 
Fourth Edition, Sixth Thousand. Fcp. 48, 6d. 

The BEATITUDES : Abasement before God ; Sorrow for Sin ; Meekness 
of Spirit; Desire for Holiness; (Gentleness; Purity of Heart; the Peace- 
makers I Sufferings for Christ. By the same. Third Edition. Fcp. 8*. 6tf. 

His PBESEBCE— not his MEHOBT, 1855. By the same Author, 

in Memory of his Soir. Sixth Edition. lOmo. 1«. 
LTBA EBGHABISTIGA ; Hymns and Verses on the Holy Commonion, 

Ancient and Modern : with other Poems. Edited by the Bev. Obbt Ship- 

LET, MA. Second Edition. Fcp. 5*. 

Lyra Messianica ; Hymns and Verses on the Life of Christ, Ancient 
and Modern; with other Poems. By the same Editor. Second Edition, 
altered and enlarged. Fcp. 6*. 

Lyra Mystica ; Hymns and Verses on Sacred Sabjects, Ancient and 

Modem. By the same Editor. Fcp. 5*. 
The LIFE of MABGABET MABT HALLAHAB, better known in 

the religious world bythe name of Mother Margaret. Bj her BELieious 

Cmildjlbv, SecondBdition. Svo. with Portndt, 10*. 
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nmATOVmS afUr tk« CHBUTIAV LIFI: Di«»iiiML Bj 
Jaxbs XAsmriAr. Fourth Editkn, orcfUllj reviied. Pdst 8va 7c 6dL 

nnrOCATIOV of SADTTS ud AVGSLS, for the use of Miemben of 
ttM Bnfflish Charcfa. Edited bj the Rev. Osbt Bhiplxt. S4mou S*. 6dL 

WHATELTS nTTBODirCTOBT LE880V8 on the CHXI8TIAV 
Evkleiicea. l8mo. fld. 

70ini DI8001TB8E8 of 0HBYS08T01C, chieflj on the PanUe of the 
BIdi Xaa and Lezarns. TramUted by F. Amnr, B^. Crown 8To.8c.6dL 

BIfKOP JZBXMY TATLOB'8 SVTIXS WOSU. With Lifo I17 
BiiHOP HxBSB. Beriaed and eorrected bj the Ber. a P.Bdxv, 10 Tola. 
priee^SSf. 



Travels^ Voyages^ &c. 



Tht PLATGBOXrVB of SUBOPS. B j Leslds Stephebt, late Present 
of the Alpine Oab. With 4 lUustrationii eograTed on Wood by £. Whymper. 
Crown 8?o. price lOf. 6c/. 

OABOBZ ; or, TITIAH'8 COUHTBT. 67 Josiah Gilbebt, one of 

the Authon of The Dolomite Mountains.' With 1Ih>, Facsimile, and 46 
lUnatrations. Imperial 8to. 81«. 6d. 

VABBATIVE of the EXTPHBATES EXPEBITIOE carried on hj 
Order of the Britiih Oovf^mment during the years 18S6-18S7. "By General 
F. B. Chssvzt, F JL8. With Maps, Plates, and Woodcuts. 8to.84s. 

TBAVELS in the OEVTBAL OAXTCASITS and BA8HAE. Indadins 

Visits t'l Ararat and Tabrees and Ascents of Kaxbek and Elbmi. B^y 
D. W. FBSsnviBLD. Square crown 8vo. with Maps, ftc 18s. 

PIOTITBES in TTBOL and Eliewhere. From a Family Sketch-Book. 

Br the Authoress of ' A Voyage en Zigzag,' Ac Second Edition. Small 4to. 
with numerous Illustrations, 21s. 

HOW WE 8PEVT the SUKMEB; or, a Voyage en ZSgzag in Switeer- 
land and ^l^rrol with some Members of the Alpi vb Club. From the SMeli- 
Book of one of the Party. In oblong 4to. with 800 Illustrations, 16s. 

BBATEV TBACX8; or, Pen and Pencil Sketches in Italj. Bjthe 
Authoress of ' A Voyage en Zlgsag.' With 42 Plates, containing abont S60 
Sketches from Drawings made on the Spot. 8vo. 16«. 

MAP of the CHAIN of HOHT BLAHC, from an actual Snrvej in 
1868—1864. B^y A. Adamb-Bbillt, F.B.O.S. M.A.C. Published under the 
Authorify of the Alpine Club. In Chromolitbography on extra stont 
drawing-paper 88in. x 17in. price 10s. or mounted on canraa in a fblding 
ease, 12s. 6a. 



WE8TWABD by BAIL; the New Route to the East By W. F. Rab. 
With Map shewing the Lines of Bail between the Atlantic and the Paoifio» 
and Sections of the Bailway. Post 8vo. price 10«. 6d. 

HI8T0BT of DISCOYEBT in our AVSTBALASIAH C0L0KIE8, 

Australia. Tasmania, and New Zealand, firom the Earliest Date to the 
Present Day. By Willijlm Howitt. 2 vols. 8to.. with 8 Maps, 20s. 

The CAPITAL of the TTCOOH ; a Narrative of a Three Years' Besi- 
denoe in Japan. By Sir Buthbbfobd Alcook, EuCB. 2 vols. Sro, with 
numerous Illustn^tions 42^. 
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ZIGZAGOIKO AMONGST BOLOMITES. Bj the Author of < How we 
Spent the Summer, or a Voyage en Zigzag in Switzerland and TyroL' 
With ilpwards of 300 Illustrations by the Author. Oblong 4to. price 16«. 

The BOLOMITE MOUNTAINS ; Excursions through Tjrrol, Carinthia, 
Camiola, and Friuli, 1801-1863. By J. Gilbebt and G. 0. Ghvbchill, 
VJft.G.S. With numerous Illustrations. Square crown 8vo. 21«. 

GVIBE to the PTBENEES, for the nse of Moantaineers. By 
Ohablbb Paceb. 2nd Edition, with Map and Ulustrations. Or. 8to. 7#. 6d. 

The ALPINE GVIBE. By John Ball, M.B.I.A. late President of 
the Alpine Olub. Thoroughly Revised Editions, in Three Volumes, post 
8yo. with Maps and other Illustrations :— 

GVIBE to the WESTEBN ALPS, including Mont Blanc, Monte Rosa, 
Zermatt, &c. Price 6«. Qd, 

GTTIBE to the CENTRAL ALPS, including all the Oberland District 
Price Is, 6d. 

GVIBE to the EASTERN ALPS, price lOs, 6d, 

Introduotlon on Alpine Travelling in General, and on the Geology 
of the Alf)S, price Is. Each of the Three Volumes or Parts of the Alpins 
Ouide may be had with this Iittboduction prefixed, price Is, extra. 

The HIGH ALPS WITHOUT GUIDES. By the Rev. A. G. Girdle- 
stone, M.A. late Demy in Natural Science, Magdalen Oolkge, Oxford. 
With Frontispiece and 2 Maps. Square crown 8vo. price Is, 6d, 

NARRATIVE of a SPRING TOUR in PORTUGAL. By A. C. Smith, 
M.A. Ch. Ch. Oxon. Rector of Tatesbury. Post 8to. price 68, 6d. 

ENGLAND to DELHI ; a Narratiye of Indian Travel. By John 
MATnESON, Glasgow. With Map and 82 Woodcut Illustrations. 4to. Sl«. M, 

MEMORIALS of LONDON and LONDON LIFE in the ISth, 14th, 
and 15th Oenturies ; being a Series of Extracts, Local, Social, and Political, 
from the Archives of the City of London, aj). 1276-1419. Selected, 
translated, and edited by H. T. Rilbt, M.A. Royal 8vo. 2l«. 

COMMENTARIES on the HISTORT, CONSTITUTION, and CHAR- 
T E RED FRANCHISES of the CITY of LONDON. By Geobgb Nobtoh, 
formerly one of the Common Pleaders of the City of London. Third JEdition. 
8vo. 149. 

The NORTHERN HEIGHTS of LONDON; or, Historical Associationi 
of Hampstead, Higbinte, Muswell Hill, Homsey, and Islington. By 
WiLLiJLM HowiTT. With about 40 Woodcuts. Square crown 8vo. iU, 

VISITS to REMARKABLE PLAGES : Old Halls, Battle-Fields, and 
Stones Illustrative of Striking Passages in English History and Poetry. 
By William Howitt. 2 vols, square crown 8to. with Woodcuti, 25s, 

The RURAL LIFE of ENGLAND. By the same Author. With 
Woodcuti by Bewick and Williams. Medium 8vo. Us, 6d, 

ROMA SOTTERRANEA ; or, an Account of the Roman Catacombs, 
especially of the Cemetery of San Callisto. Compiled flrom the Works of 
Commendatore G. 13. De Rossi by the Rev. J. S. Nobthcotb,D.D. and the 
Bey. W. B. Bbowhlow. With numerous Illustrations. 8vo. Sis. 6d. 

PILGRIMAGES in the PYRENEES and LANDES. By Dents Shtrs 
LaWlob. Grown Svo. with Frontispiece and Vignette, price 16s, 
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Works of Fiction. 

L0THAI2. B; the Rigfat Hon. B. Dirbaeli. M.P. Cabioet Edii 

(the Eichth), complete in One Volume, with a Fortnit or the Author, 
IL No* Generil Prchco. Crown 8to, price tt.—Bj the Samo Author, Cmb 
JjdLtioni, rcvLsrd, uuLTorm with the above : — 

COHiniMBI, 6>. ] ALBOTi IllOHl Tin ImHRfll 



D QjBE Titian Gogt. Si. 

Eacli Work, io o 

'B Oladiatorb, it. boATdBi °a. M. cloth. 
- Goon lOE NorniHS, 2i. iKarda i ii. ed. flloUu 
" tHodsb.!*. boards 1 £1.6(1. cloth. 
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Tboixofi'b 

BbauLBT-Uooee'i Six Siarssi o/Oe Tau/bVb, a>. boirdB i 
IXBNE; a. Tale. B; W. Steoart Trbncb, Author of 'Realitio 
Irith Lite.' Second Eilition. £ vola. post Svo. price ilt, 

THEEE WSDDIKas. B7 the AnthoT of ' Dorolhr,' ■ De Crosaj,' . 

Pep. Bvo. price Gt. 

SI0SIE8 and TAI£B bj Elizadeth M. SewBi.L, Author of < A 

Uerberl' Cabinet Bditicn, each work complete la a BiogleTolamei — 
Ami Hebbekt. ij.Oit. 1 iTona. 3i, M. 

OlSTBITDE. El.ed. KATSAKnrB Abhtob, S«. <A * 

EJAKL's Dacqbteb, It. nd. Haboasbt Piscita^ U. 

RirasiBSCH It/" LiTH, £t. Sd. I Lasbtob Pabsobaob, M. M. 
ClbtI HAI.L. St. ed. I UbidIiA. U.td. 

8T0BIZB and TALES. Ej E. M. Seveij. Campriiing:— A 
ItFrbcrti Gertrude 1 Tho Earl's Dnughtm ; Tlin KiperienDe of lAtB; CI 
llalh Ivors; Katharine Aehtoni Margarot Porpitali laneton Par»ora 
(Md Ursula. The Ten Works, oirapleto in Einhl Volumea.crown 8to. boi 
In leather, and contained In a Box, price V!4, 
A QlimpH of tha World. By the Author of ■ Amj Herbert' Vep. Ta. 
Tit* Jonmkl ef b Home Llfs. By the same Author, Foat Svo, 94. 
AfMrlilfo; aSequel to'TheJonmalof a Home IMc' Price lOt.t 
mrOLE ?SIEB'S FAIBT TALE for ths VIHZIBSHTH OBKTU] 
Edited b; B.H.fiBiTBLL, Author oT'AniT Herbert,' to. Fop. Bra. Ta.<i 
THE OUHT : A Witch'i Stoiy for Bnglieh Bojs. By the u 

AuChoT and Editor. Fcp. Bro. price St. 
WONDEBFin ST0SIE8 (Tom HOBWAT, B-WZDEN, ud ICELAl 
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BECKEB*S OALLITS; or, Roman Scenes of the Time of Angnftni: 
with Notes and Excursuses. New Edition. Post 8to. 7«. 6d. 

BECKEB'S GHABIGLES; aTale illustrative of Private Life among the 
Ancient Greeks : with Notes and Excursuses. New Edition. Post 8vo. 7«. 6d. 

KOVELS and TALES by G. J. Whttb Melvillb : — 



T?ie Gladiatobs, 68, 

DiOBY GRAITD, 68, 

Katb CovBinrBY, 69. 
Geitebal BonircE,6«. 



HoLMBY House, 68, 
Good for Nothiito, 68, 
The QuEEir's Mabies, 6«. 

The IlTTEBPBETEB, 68, 



TALES of ANCIENT 6BEECE. By Geobgb W. Ck)Z, M.A. late 
Scholar of Trin. Coll. Oxon. Being a Collective Edition of the Author's 
ClassioU Stories and Tales, complete in One Volume. Crown 8to. 68, 6d, 

A MANITAL of ICYTHOLOOT, in the form of Question and Answer. 
By the same Author. Fcp. 3«. 

dUB CHILDBEN*S STOET, hj one of their Gossips. Bv the Author 
of * Voyage en Zigaag,' * Pictures in Tyrol/ &c Small 4to. with Sixty Illus- 
trations by the Author, price 10«. 6d, 



Poetry and The Drama. 

THOMAS MOOBE'S POETICAL WOBES, the only Editions contain* 

ing the Author's last Copyright Additions :— 

Cabinet Editiok, 10 toIs. fcp. 8vo. price 35«. 
Shahbock Edition, crown 8vo. price 38. 6d. 
BuBY Edition, crown 8vo. with Portrait, price 6s. 
LiBBABY Edition, medium 8yo. Portrait and Vignette, 14*. 
People's Edition, square crown 8vo. with Portrait, &c. lOs. 6d. 

MOOBE'S IBI8H MELODIES, Maclise's Edition, with 161 Steel Plates 
from Original Drawings. Super-royal 8vo. 31«. 6d, 

lOniatnre Edition of Moore*i Irish Melodiei with Maclise'i De- 
sigrns (as above) reduced in Lithography. Imp. 16mo. 10«.6<l. 

MOOBE*S LALLA BOOXH. Tenniel's Edition, with 68 Wood 
Bngravings from original Drawings and other Illustrations. Pop. 4to. 81«. 

SOTTTHETS POETICAL WOBKS, with the Author's last Corrections 
and copyright Additions. Library Edition, in 1 voL medium 8vo. with 
Portrait and Vignette, 14s. 

LAT8 of ANOIEHT BOME ; with Ivrp and the Armada. Bj the 
Bight Hon. LoBD Macattlay. 16mo.4f.6d. 

Lord Macaulay*! Layi of Ancient Borne. With 90 Illnstrations on 

Wood, from the Antique, firom Drawings by G. Sceabv. Fcp. 4ta 21s. 
Miniature Edition of Lord Macanlay's Lays of Ancient B;ome, 
. with the Illustrations (as abore) reduced in Lithography. Imp. 16mo. 10«.6d. 

OOLBSMITH'S POETICAL WOBKS, with Wood Engravings from 
Designs by Members of the Etching Club. Imperial 16mo. 78, 6d. 

POEMS OP BT60NE TEABS. Edited by the Author of 'Amy 
Herbert,' &c Pep. 8vo. price 68. 

POEMS. By Jban Inoelow. Fifteenth Edition. Fcp. 8vo. 5s. 

POEMS by Jean Ingelow. With nearly 100 Illnstrations by Eminent 
Artists, engraved on Wood by the Brothers Dai.ziel. Pep. 4to. Sis. 
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MOPSA the FAIBY. By Jbah Ikoblow. Pp. 256, with 

lUustrationa engraved on Wood. Fcp. 8vo. 68, 

A STOBT of DOOIT, and other Poemi. Bj Jean Irqelow. Thir 

Bdition, Fcp.Sf. 

The STOBT of SIB BICHABD WHITTINOTOV, Thrice Lord Maro 
of London, A.D. 1397. 1406-7, and 1419. Written in Verse and Illustmted 1^ 
E. Cabb. With Ornamental Borders Ac on Wood, and II Copper-Plata 
Boyal 4to. 2l«. 

WOBKS by EBWABD YABDLEY:— 

Fantastic Stories. Fcp.S«.6d;. 

Hblusivb and otheb Poems. Fq). B«. 

Hobace's Odes, translated into EnRiisli Verse. Orown Sro. St. 

SupPLEMENTABY Stories AND Poems. Fcp. 8*. 6(2. 

OLAPHYBA, and OTHEB POEMS By Fbanois Rbtnolds, Antho 

of ' Alice Eushton, and other Poems.' 16mo. price 69, 

BOWBLEB'8 FAMILY SHAKSFEABE, cheaper Genaine Editioni 
Medium 8vo. larfi^ tjrpe, with 86 Woodcuts, price 14b, Oatolnet Ediftloi 
with the same Illustbatiobb, 6 vols. fop. 8«. 6d. each. 

EOBATII OPEBA, Pocket Edition, with carefnlly corrected Tezi 
Marginal Beferenccs, and Introduction. Edited by the Ber, J. ] 
YoHOB, M.A. Square 18mo. 4«. 6d, 

HOBATn OPEBA. Library Edition, with Marginal Beferenoea an 
English Notes. Edited by the Rev. J. E. Yobgb. 8yo. $U, 

The JBNEID of VIBOIL Translated into English Verse. Bj JoHi 
0oBiB<}T0V, M.A. New Edition. Crown Sro. Of. 

ABunUiKES CAMI, give Mosamm Cantabrigiensinm Lnsna canor 
GoUegit atque edidit H. Dbubt, MJL Editio Se]rta» curavit H. J. HODOflol 
M.A. Crown 8vo. la, M, 

HUNTIHO SON08 and MISOELLAKSOTTS YSB8E8. B j B. B 

EoBBTOB Wabbxtbtov. Second Edition. Fcp. 8iro. St. 
The SILYEB STOBE collected from Mediaval Christian and Jewisl 
Mines. By the Eev. Sabibb Babibg-Gould, M JL Crown Sro. St. 6ti. 
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EKCYCLOPwSBIA of BTTBAL SPOBTS ; a complete Account, Histe 
rical, Practical, and Descriptive, of Hunting, Shooting^ nshigg, Badni 
and all other Rural and Athletic Sports and Pastimes. By D. P. Blaibi 
With above 600 Woodcuts (20 fh>m Designs by Johb Lbboh). 8to. SU. 

The BEAD SHOT, or Sportsman's (complete Guide ; a Treatise o: 
the Use of the Gun, Dog-breaking, Pigeon>shooting, Ac Sy MaxkskA] 
Bovised Edition. Fcp. 8vo. with Plates, bt. 

The FLY-FISHEB'S EHTOXOLOOY. By Alfrxd Bohalds. ^Ht 
coloured Representations of the Natural and Artiiioial Inseot. BIxt 
Edition : witfa 20 coloured Plates. 8vo. I4f. 

A BOOK on ANOLIHG; a complete Treatise on the Art of Angliiij 
in every branch. By Fbabois Fbabois. Second Bdition, with Forirai 
and 16 other Plates, plain and coloured. Post 8to. 16*. 
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The BOOK of the BOACH. By Gbevillb Fennbll, of < The Field.* 
Fcp. 8vo. price 2s, 6d. 

WILC0CES*8 SEA-FISHEBMAN ; comprising the Chief Methods of 
Hook and Line Fishing in the British and other Seas, a Glance at Nets, 
and Bemarks on Boats and Boating. Second Edition, enhurged ; with 80 
Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 12«. 6rf. 

HORSES and STABLES. Bj Colonel F. Fitzwtoram, XV. theEing^g 
Hussars. With Twenty-four Plates of Illustrations, containing very 
numerous Figures engraved on Wood. Svo. 16t, 

The HOBSFS FOOT, and HOW to KEEP IT SOUND. "By W. 

MiLS8,EBq. Ninth Edition, with Dlustratious. Imperial 8vo. 12ff. (kl. 

A :^LAIN TBEATISE on HOBSE-SHOEINO. Bj the same Author. 
Sixth Edition. Post Svo. with Illustrations, 2$, 6d. 

STABLES and STABLE-FITTINGS. By the same. Imp. Sto. with 

18 PUtes, 158. 
BEICABKS on HORSES' TEETH, addressed to Pnrchasers. ^y the 

same. Po8t8vo.lff.6d. 

ROBBIHS'S CAYALRT CATECHISH, or InstmctionB on Cayahy 

Exercise and Field Movements, Brigade Movements, Out-post Duty, Cavalry 

supporting Artillery, Artillery attached to Cavalry. 12mo. fiff. 

BLAIVE'S VETERINARY ART ; a Treatise on the Anatomy, Physi- 
olocy. and Curative Treatment of the Diseases of the Horse, Neat Cattle 
anoSneep. Seventh Edition, revised and enlarged l^ C. Stbbi^ MJLC.y.SX. 
Svo. with Plates and Woodcuts. 18ff. 

The HORSE: with a Treatise on Draaght By William Youatt. 
New Edition, revised and enlarged. 8vo. with numerous Woodcuts, ISi; 6d. 

The Dog. By the same Author. Svo. with nnmerons Woodcnts, St. 

The DOG in HEALTH and DISEASE. By Stonbhenob. With 70 
Wood Engravings. Square crown Svo. 10*. 6<2. 

The GREYHOUND. By Stonehenob. Revised Edition, with 24 
Portraits of Gr^houuds. Square crown Svo. 10*. 6d. 

Ths #X ; his Diseases and their Treatment: with an Essay on Fartnri- 
tian in the Cow. By J. R. Dobsov. Crown Svo. with Hlustrations, 7«..6<l. 



Commerce^ Navigation^ and Mercantile A fairs. 

The ELEXENTS of BAHZING. By Henbt DuNmra Magleqd» M.A. 
Barrister-at-Law. Post Svo. {Nearip rtad^. 

The THEORY and PRACTICE of BANKING. By the same Author 
Second Bdition, entirely remodelled. 8 vols. Svo. SOi. 

A DICTIONARY, Fhu^ical, Theoretical, and Historical, of Com- 
merce and Commeroial Navigation. By LB,, M'Culloch. Bsq. New and 
thoroughly revised Edition. 8va price 63«. cloth, or70«. half-bd. in rasiia. 

The LAW of NATIONS Considered as Independent Political Commn- 
uitiei. By Sh* Teavbks Twiss, D.CX. 8 vols. 8va 80», or separately. 
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Works of Utility and General Information. 

The OAinrST LAWTEB ; a Popolar Digest of the Laws of England, 

Ohril, Oiimina], and Oonstitutional : intended for Practical -TTse and 
General Information. Twenty-tiiird Bdition, corrected and brou^t up to 
the Preeent Date. Fcp. 8vo. price 7«. 6d. 

PXWTVSB*S COMPBEHEHSIVE 8PECIFIXB ; A Gnide to the 

Practical Specification of every kind of Buildinic-Artiflcers' Work: with 
Pormi of Building Conditions and Agreements, an Appendix, Poot^Notes, 
ind a copious Index. Edited by W.TouvG, Architect. Crown 8to. price te. 

The LAW BELATIKG to BEHEPIT BXTILBIHG 80CIETIS8; with 

Practical Obsenrations on the Act and all the Cases decided thereon ; also a 
Form of Rules and Forms of Mortgages. By W. Tn>D Psatt, Banleter, 
Second Edition. Fcp.8«.6d. 

GOLLIEBIES and COLLIEBS : a Handbook of the Law and Leading 
Cases relating thereto. By J. C. Fowlbb, of the Innnr Temple, Barriafor, 
Stipendiary Magistrate for the District of Merthyr Tydfil and Aberdare. 
Second Edition. Fcp. 8vo. 7«. 6<2. 



The MATEBNAL MANAGEMENT of CHILDEEN in HEALTH ui 
Disease. By Thomas Bull, MJ). Fcp. 6«. 

HINTS to MOTHEBS on the MANAGEMENT of their HEALTH 
during the Period of Pregnancy and in the I^ng-in Boom. By the late 
Thomas Bull, MJ). Fcp. 6«. 

NOTES on HOSPITALS. By Florenob Niohtixgalb. Third Edi- 
tion, enlarged ; with 18 Flans. Post 4to. I8«. 

CHESS OPENINGS. Bj F. W. Lomokav, Balliol College, Oxford. 
Fcp. 8vo. 2«. ^, 

A PBACTICAL TREATISE on BBEWING ; with Fonnnln for Fablk 
Brewers, and Instructions for Private Families. SyW. Black. 8?0bl0i.etf. 

MODEBN COOKEBT for PBIVATE FAMILIES, redaced to a Shretem 
of Easy Practice in a Series of carofully-tested Receipts. By Euza Aotov. 
NewlT revised and enlarged Edition ; with 8 Plates of Pigurea and IM 
WoodcutH. Fcp. 6«. 

WILLIGHS POPTTLAB TABLES, for ascertainmg, according to the 
Carlisle Table of Mortality, the value of Lifehold. I^sehold, and Churoh 
Property, Beuewal Fines, Reversions. Ac. Also Interest, Legapy, Succes- 
sion Duty, and various other useful Tables. Seventh Edition, edited by 
MoiTTAOUE Mabbiott, Barristcr-at-Law. Post 8vo. price 10s. 

OOTTLTHABrS DECIMAL INTEBEST TABLES at 24 Different Bates 
not exceeding 5 per Cent. Calculated forthe use of Bankers. To which are 
added Commission Tables at One-Eighth and One-Fourth per Cent. 8to. 
price 15«. 

MATJNDEB'S TBEASTTBT of KNOWLEDGE and LIBBAHT of 

Reference: comprisii^ an English Dictionary and Grammar, Univenal 
Gaaetteer, Classical Dictionanr, Chronology. Law Dictionaiy, a SynopsiB 
pf the Peerage, useful Tables Ac. RevisedEdition. Fcp. 8vo. price e^ • 
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